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AND AFTER 


GERMANY’S FAILURE IN FRANCE: 
AND THE PEACE PRETENCE 


It is all over with the German offensive in the West. Actum est. 
The ambitious, superb plans for breaking up the armies of France 
and Great Britain, and of overwhelming Paris and the Channel 
Ports, have completely, finally failed : whatever else the Germans 
may do in the West and the East—probably a great deal in the 
East at any rate, for they are strong and resolute both at their 
front and their base—it is now known, it is a hard fact, that they 
cannot beat us to our knees in France, the field of their first and 
supreme design. The enemy had shot his bolt when after the 
buffalo rush on March 21 he pushed the British back across the 
1916 Somme battle grounds, and, in Flanders, out of Bailleul ; 
and then the French across the Marne. It was a mighty stroke, 
the tour de force of the whole War, but we see now, beyond the 
shade of a doubt, that he spent himself upon it. He was left 
at the close of the offensive without enough reserve force to drive 
his stroke clean home. There is no mystery about the close of 
his 1918 offensive as there is about the close of his 1914 offensive— 
particularly about that almost ludicrous failure at Ypres in Octo- 
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ber-November 1914 to drive somehow through the few, reduced, 
though indomitable, British Divisions which, with nothing much 
behind them, held him back from the Channel Ports. His throw 
in 1918, though not quite such a despairing one as has been 
popularly represented, was of course far less promising than that 


of four years ago. The Allies were more compact, and more . 


practised and agreed in unity ; they were fortified, morally as well 
as physically, by the new armies of America pouring to their aid 
in a way that neither France and Britain nor Germany expected 
so soon ; and they were enforced by immense quantities of tanks, 
aeroplanes and other munitions undreamt of four years ago.. In 
1914 it was ‘up to’ the enemy to bring off his superb plan of Paris 
and the Ports, and none of the familiar explanations of why he 
failed satisfies the plain thinker and observer. It is clear that the 
Germans possessed from the start of the War a matchless military 
machine, intellectually thought out and worked up in all its 
branches’ ; a machine manned by brave soldiers and well officered 
—and for a long time superior in gross numbers to the French 
and British. Why has it failed completely in its greater project? 
I am convinced, and have been for nearly two years past, that its 
failure is owing to the fact that it has produced not one leader 
of genius. It has not thrown up a Marlborough, a Turenne, or 
a Wellington—how far less a Napoleon! The German Army has 
been somewhat in the position of an over-dressed man—got up 
to the ninety-ninth degree, but missing the essential hundredth. 
Tt has all through shown an abundance of talent. It has proved 
good generalship in attack and in retreat : the present retreat, like 
the much less critical retreat from the Somme in 1917, has been 
conducted beyond question with excellent military talent. It 
would be stupid to cavil at that. 

But it ends at talent. There has been absolutely no exhibi- 
tion of genius by a dominating, assertive individual. There has 
been nothing indeed in the West to appeal to the imagination so 
much as the achievement of enemy leadership in Rumania or in 
East Africa—the Germans might have done a little better by 
smuggling their man in a submarine from East Africa and letting 
him loose in the Western theatre. Genius of a very high order, 
in 1914 at least, must have forced the German stroke home. An 
enemy Wellington might not have been able to take his. huge 
armies in 1914 past Ypres into the Channel Ports—he might have 
been baulked by some enemy Burrard: but an enemy Napoleon 
would have recognised his grand opportunity, and have forced it. 


1 For remarking on the strength of the German machine in an article in 
The Nineteenth Century and After of August 1918 I find myself reproved 
as a pessimist by the editor of The Graphic. I wonder what he would have 
thought of Coleridge, who once remarked that, though he did not know the 
Devil personally, he was much impressed by that person’s talents, 
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However, genius not having turned up to fire his legions, 
manqué is the epitaph for the enemy’s main design on the Western 
Front—and he knows it. What will he do now? The Siegfried 
line, if he holds it, and the—probable—one or two other operatic 
lines east of it, cannot of themselves constitute a main design of 
war, any more than did Wellesley’s lines at Torres Vedras. He 
must concentrate on some other striking project, presumably east- 
ward, rather than drip slowly to death in his old positions in 
France and Belgium. Nobody knows his revised counsels yet ; 
perhaps he is in flux, and does not know them himself. At pre- 
sent the one open move is a peace pretence, a good deal feebler 
than one or two previous attempts of the same character. It is not 
intended to impress neutrals, for there are, virtually, no neutrals 
worth impressing. There is some notion of slightly undermining 
the Entente, of spreading disunion between its Powers, but the 
Germans know well enough that this is a poor little off-chance 
to-day. The peace pretence has for its chief object the stiffening 
of enemy morale at home. There is something in that. But, 
as for the peoples that comprise the Entente, they have only to 
glance through the bill which the enemy has to settle to perceive 
clearly that that enemy does not mean peace—and will not mean 
it until he is pressed far more cruelly than he is to-day. Let us 
examine the bill quietly without, as a preliminary, hanging the 
Kaiser—a proposal, oddly enough, which Prussian Bliicher made 
in regard to Napoleon (when he was caught) and Wellington 
fastidiously declined. To realise, somewhat, the magnitude of 
the peace bill which the Central Powers must foot, we need not 
even study at this stage more than its mere territorial items. As 
regards the leading villain in the piece, Germany, they appear to 
be the lightest items of the account, yet even they should con- 
vince ‘ pacifists’ that not the turtle dove, rather the peregrine 
falcon, is the bird on German and Austrian wrist to-day. The 
following are seen to be the irreducible items, territorially, on the 
bill Austria has to settle in order to secure peace : 

1. The whole of Italia Irredenta to be passed over to Italy. 
Portions of that territory are at present, it may be true, debateable 
land. But in this connexion the question of what Italy will 
actually absorb is after all not one of urgent interest to Austria : 
it is a matter to be adjusted between Italy and the Slav race at 
present included in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It will come 
up for final decision as between Slavs and Italians at or before 
the Settlement after the War ; and, thanks to wise and moderating 
counsels now at work, there is good reason to believe it will be 
adjusted amicably. 

2. The whole of the racial groups known as Jugo-Slavs are to 
be given independence. It is not a complex question of federation 
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or of freedom under an Austrian suzerainty or anything in that 
nature. It is a simple question of independence—of separation 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This is not implicit, it is 
explicit, in the declarations of the Entente Powers. Count Burian 
is of course fully aware of it. Pro-Austrians in this country, and 
people in favour of patching up a peace and detaching Austria 
from the Central Powers by diplomacy, by a ‘ Come let me reason 
with thee’ attitude, may object that there is acute diversity 
between the various Slav sections which makes the Jugo-Slav 
ideal unattainable. They may insist, for'example, that there are 
Orthodox Slavs and Roman Catholic Slavs, and that ‘never the 
twain shall meet.’ There are, it is true, such religious diversities, 
and there are other problems to be solved. Balkan peoples shade... 
into, and away from, each other in a baffling manner. But the 
broad fact remains that, whatever these shades and diversities may 
be, the Slav race wherever it is predominant absolutely in Austria 
has been promised independence ; and independent of that Empire 
it must be. 

3. The Czecho-Slovak peoples are to be given their independ- 
ence. This guarantee by the Entente Powers immediately pre- 
ceded Austria’s peace proposals. Austria is to be relieved, after 
the War, of Bohemia, its inhabitants and its natural resources. 
The country has long been a cause of perplexity and grave concern 
to her statesmen. Bohemians are notoriously a hard race to fetter 
within the bounds of old convention. 

4. Austrian Poland—though it has not been administered 
quite so harshly as other divisions of that unhappy country—must, 
obviously, after the War form part and parcel of a restored Polish 
nation. 

Over and above the question of territory, one may mention the 
intimate alliance or partnership between Austria and Germany 
for war and imperial ends. Who can seriously doubt, if we are 
to have peace, that that alliance must be dissolved? Otherwise 
the Central Powers would come out of the War in a vital matter 
victorious. If the Entente were to agree to a settlement which 
left Germany and what remains of Austria-~-Hungary—no incon- 
siderable, powerless fraction—after the detachment of Slav and 
Czech, free to preserve their imperial offensive alliance, the result 
might not be much more than a patched-up peace. 

Thus it is clear that Austria, if she were to treat and settle 
with the Entente, would first have to face a bill of. costs which 
Count Burian and his friends have so far not referred to. True, 
the Entente has not declared for the annihilation of Austria. No 
responsible individual or journal in this country, or among our 
Allies, has proposed to interfere with the independence of Austria 
proper, apart from the Slavs and Czechs; or to force a separation 
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between Austria and Hungary. Still, the bill to be paid by 
Austria remains a heavy one; and it has steadily grown since 
the start of the War. 

Only the clearly irreducible minimum has been stated above : 
nothing is here stated as to financial reparation, for instance, to 
Serbia, to Montenegro, and to Italy: in fact it is a bill, as it 
stands, which those countries might condemn as ridiculously 
lenient. 

We have not heard much during the past year or so of a conceiv- 
able peace by arrangement with the Bulgarians; though there 
have been sundry indications or hints that they might like a 
change of air. At any rate the fact is mentionable—for what it 
may be worth—that their ruler is abroad just now and that their 
prime minister has in the past had partialities towards Great - 
Britain. Bulgaria has to pay a much smaller bill, still it is a bill. 
Bulgaria, obviously, must disgorge to Rumania. The Entente 
has pledged itself to right Rumania : it is unimaginable that after 
the Settlement the Dobrudja, for instance, will remain in Bul- 
garian hands. The Macedonian question is admittedly a very 
illusive and anxious one. Bulgaria certainly has claims there, 
based on nationality, that guiding principle in the War. But she 
can scarcely expect to fare so well in Macedonia as she would 
have fared had she come in on the side of the Entente or even 
stood neutral. Her attack-on Serbia, when she thought she saw 
the Central Powers triumphing, is bound to be remembered 
against her. On the other hand, there may be some hope for 
moderated Bulgarian ambitions in the fact that Italy and the 
Southern Slavs are approaching an accommodation. It is now 
certain that wise Italian statesmanship will agree to Serbia being 
set up after the War with a substantial Adriatic sea-board ; and 
this might induce the Slavs to meet Bulgarian views—up to a 
point. On the whole the Bulgarians might with advantage to 
themselves settle the bill and go out of the War. The feeling 
against them is not so exacerbated as it was in the early days of 
their treachery. Whether they have any immediate intention 
of detaching themselves from the Central Powers is quite a 
different matter. Personally, I doubt if they have. 

Is Turkey likely to break with Germany, and sue for peace? 
The relations between Turkey and Germany are probably not so 
affectionate as in 1915 and later—there has actually been, I 
believe, a collision of sorts between Turkish and German troops 
in one instance. Moreover -the collapse of Russia leaves no 
Entente claimant to the Dardanelles : that is fortunate for Turkey. 
However, there is all the same a Turkish bill of costs to be faced, 
as there is a Bulgarian one. Turkey knows that the Entente is 
resolved to remove Armenia from her keeping. Who can doubt 
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that Palestine also, which General Allenby is conquering, will be 
re-settled out of the power completely of the Turk? 

The Bulgarian and the Turkish bills are not exactly light in 
themselves ; but, contrasted with Austria’s, they do appear to be 
trifling. It should be a far easier thing for Bulgaria and Turkey 
to eat humble pie, and place themselves at the peace disposal of 
the Entente, than for Austria to do so. They have so much less 
of ancient splendour and pageantry still existing, and they have 
so much less in real substance to lose, than that proud, picturesque 
mediaeval empire ! 

And, finally, Germany. No sane mind thinks of destroying 
Germany, of splitting German people into senseless fractions. 
But Germany, too, has to pay territorially for peace. First, there 
is Alsace-Lorraine : the Entente does not differentiate between 
the two provinces: it agrees that Alsace-Lorraine has to be 
returned to France. Next, the German Colonies in Africa and 
the Pacific : nobody out of Colney Hatch believes that they will 
be resettled on Germany. But, as a fact, Germany has already 
paid this item in the territorial bill, as she has paid a smaller 
item to Japan. Third, there is German Poland. That has to 
be given up, for all Poland, which was wickedly partitioned 
between three greedy Powers in the eighteenth century, is to be 
made an independent nation again. It cannot be a powerful, 
self-supporting nation without a sea-port. Only one sea-port sug- 
gests itself in this connexion, Danzic : and the surrender of Danzic 
is, from a Prussian point of view, perhaps worse than the surrender 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

It should not be necessary to go further in order to persuade 
‘ pacifists’ that Germany and Austria are not in the least inclined 
to settle up their war debts now. This territorial bill of itself 
ought to convince them that these Central Powers are far off as 
yet from the peaceful, paying mood. Somebody may object, 
‘Yes, that is true of the Junkers, but not of the masses of the 
“* German people.’’’ That word ‘Junker,’ what an extraordinary 
power it exercises in many an English argument not only in the 
Tube and street but in the West End club! The only term of 
recent years I can recall to touch it is ‘Duke.’ But you cannot 
soften down the pronunciation of ‘Junker,’ whereas ‘ Duke’ 
changed—as I remember Lord Randolph Churchill changing it 
during a talk in the Lobby—into ‘Dook,’ becomes innocuous. 
Besides we had a Liberal Leader’s assurance not many years ago 
that he had always found the Dukes a class of ‘ poor but honest 
men.’ ‘Junker’ nothing can mitigate : it sounds, and is become, 
a synonym for truculence. The Junkers, I grant, might be the 
most vehement opponents of any proposal to settle the territorial 
account of Germany. Also, they might be the most vehement 
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opponents to any proposal to cut off the heads of the Kaiser and 
the High Command—feeling that this might furnish a precedent 
towards their own decapitation. Whereas it is conceiv- 
able that the German socialists—the Revolutionists or Bolshe- 
vists to be—might hand over Alsace-Lorraine, Germanized Poland 
and Danzic with all good will to the Entente. But when we turn 
from imperial heads and imperial territories to democratic cash, it 
is a very different matter. Are even those coming German revolu- 
tionists in the mood to-day for a peace which means that Germany, 
among her other liabilities, must in reason pay for her acts in 
Belgium-—pay for Northern France, pay for Poland, pay for 
Rumania? We have to remember that the cash account is very, 
very heavy; and that, after the last Junker has been relieved of 
his last mark, it will be necessary to lighten sensibly the purses 
of the vast mass of the German people. It was not alone the 
French wealthy who paid the Franco-Prussian War indemnity. 
The little peasants were mulcted too. In short it comes to this— 
the German people, from the Junker down, will have to Pay the 
Bill. The same applies to Austria. The German and the Aus- 
trian peoples know this perfectly well—we must not deceive 
ourselves on that point. 

In these conditions can any thoughtful ‘ pacifist ’ believe that 
Germany and Austria are in the mood to face even the modest 
and irreducible items on the Entente’s just bill? If there is such 
a believer, one would like, in the expression of Charles Lamb on 
a famous occasion, ‘to feel his bumps.’ 


Gerorce A. B. Dewar. 
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PEACE WITHOUT AMNESTIES 


THE Pope’s earnest appeal to the Entente belligerents to condone 
a felony for the sake of a quiet life is now ancient history. In the 
face of President Wilson’s polite intimation that it was precisely 
because a felony had been committed that America had joined 
the War, it is unlikely to be renewed; for the visible Head of 
the Church upon earth cannot afford to insist too often or too 
emphatically that the massacre of the inferior clergy in Belgium 
by German swashbuckiers was a trivial indiscretion which can 
easily be atoned for by a simple expression of regret. Nor is there 
much likelihood that any of the diminishing group of neutral 
Powers will come forward with a similar suggestion ; for Germany 
has been careful to give no neutral any motive for trying to protect 
her from chastisement. The probability is, rather, that the pro- 
posal will reappear as a part of that ‘ peace offensive’ which the 
Austro-Hungarian Note has inaugurated—will come to us, in 
short, as a qualification of a German offer to surrender; and it 
therefore behoves us to consider in time what our response to it 
shall be. 

At present Germany speaks with many voices; but it should 
not be impossible to disentangle from the confusion of tongues 
the general trend of German opinion. A long time has passed 
since Herr Helfferich boasted in the Reichstag that Germany’s 
enemies would be her tributaries, bound to her for generations 
by a galling chain of debt. There was a period during which all 
talk of the kind ceased, followed by a period during which it 
revived ; but even the Grand Admirals and the gasbags can hardly 
feel that it is seemly to indulge in it in the light of the present 
military situation. Indeed, both the Imperial Chancellor and 
the Colonial Secretary have lately taken to modifying their preten- 
sions in public; while the general body of the German people 
would probably be glad to cut their losses on the lines indicated 
in the famous Reichstag resolution calling for peace without 
annexations or indemnities. 

What the people feel to-day the leaders will have to say to- 
morrow. Dr. Michaelis, indeed, said something of jhe sort some 
time ago, though he subsequently explained that he had not meant 
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what he said but was adapting his oratory to the requirements 
of his audience and the moment. In due course, Dr. Hertling 
or another will not only say it, but mean it; and when he has 
said and meant it in vain, he will become still more accommo- 
dating. Eventually, in short, Dr. Hertling or another will hold, 
as it were, a Dutch auction of German pretensions. He will offer 
the unconditional evacuation of any territories still in German 
hands ; he will offer to pay an indemnity if it is camouflaged as 
a ‘reconstruction fund’; he will offer, successively, to yield the 
less valuable parts of Alsace-Lorraine—the more valuable parts of 
those provinces—the whole of them. Under pressure, he will 
consent to surrender a goodly portion of the mercantile marine 
in compensation for German piracy, and cease to stand out for 
most-favoured-nation treatment in future commerce, or for any 
agreed share of those raw materials which the Entente Powers 
control. Though he will come to those concessions reluctantly 
and slowly, he will come to them. But there is one point about 
which—unless a German revolution changes the whole face of 
things—he will haggle his hardest in the last ditch of all. He 
will insist, as long as he is in a position to insist upon anything, 
that the terms of peace shall, at least, include a full amnesty for 
all crimes and illegalities alleged to have been committed in the 
course of the War. 

He can, of course, do nothing else. At all events the Kaiser 
and his Junkers, whose mouthpiece he will be, can do nothing 
else; for the threats directed at them from the camp of their 
enemies have been quite loud enough to reach their ears. Mr. 
Asquith long ago promised England that the persons responsible 
for the maltreatment of British prisoners should be punished, even 
if they were found to occupy the most exalted stations. The 
editor of one of the leading French reviews, surveying the deso- 
lation wrought in his country, has written the words : l’exécution 
du chef de bande s’impose ; and he has been careful to point out 
that hanging is the most ignominious kind of capital punishment 
which the principles of humanity permit. M. Jean Massart, on 
behalf of Belgium, has besought his countrymen to keep a careful 
and exact record of all délits de droit commun committed by 
Germans on Belgian soil, with a view to the eventual punishment 
of their authors by a Belgian Court of Justice, and has insisted 
that the treaty of peace must provide specifically for the extradi- 
tion of the accused. The Italians, on their part, have made it 
clear that they regard the hanging of Dr. Battista as a judicial 
murder for which capital punishment is due; and the subsequent 
shooting of the Czecho-Slovak prisoners taken from their army 
on the Piave is not likely to turn away their wrath. 

The Germans know all that; and though, at one time, they 
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noted the threats only to laugh at them, the laughter is as often 
hollow as defiant. Not long ago, an influential German paper 
was at pains to warn its readers that the enemies of Germany 
probably meant what they said: that no superstitious reverence 
for crowned heads was in the least likely to deter them from 
treating the Kaiser as they considered that he ought to be treated, 
and that the vindictive chastisement of obnoxious individuals could 
only be averted by a German victory. That being their view, 
and the obnoxious individuals being in control of the military 
machine, we may be quite sure that they will still fight, like rats 
in corners, for their amnesty, even after they have realised that 
it is hopeless for them to fight for anything else. The step, in 
short, from peace without indemnities to peace without amnesties 
will be taken only under the stress of irresistible compulsion ; and 
it consequently behoveseus to make up our minds in time that, 
whatever temporary set-backs we suffer, the necessary compulsion 
shall eventually be applied. 

To do so is, of course, to oppose the policy, not only of senti- 
mentalists like Mr. Massingham, who profess themselves ready to 
fall on the neck of any German who holds out his hand and says 
that he is sorry, but also of certain publicists whose patriotism 
is above suspicion, but who do not seem to have fully realised all 
the logical conclusions of their own premisses. The policy of peace 
without amnesties cannot, for instance, be made to accord with 
the Spectator’s scheme for treating Germany on the lines of the 
story of Tarquin and the Sibylline books. It rests upon the 
assumption, overlooked, but hardly, one imagines, disputed, by 
the Spectator, that we are bound to regard as essential the very 
last point which the Junkers can be expected to consent to yield, 
and one might appeal, in passing, to the editor of the Spectator 
to consider whether that obligation does not put a spoke in the 
wheel of his argument. Though his words suggest it, one does 
not readily credit him with the doctrine that a crowned robber 
and assassin ought to be let off with a fine (which he will take 
very good care not to pay out of his own pocket) if he returns the 
stolen goods within a stipulated period. 

That, however, is a side issue. The policy of peace without 
amnesties must stand on its own legs, which seem quite strong 
enough to support it. The objection that it is impracticable 
certainly cannot be taken by any statesman who professes to be 
aiming at the destruction of Prussian militarism. When Prussian 
militarism has been destroyed, Prussian militarists will be in no 
position to bargain for their lives and liberties. They will have 
to present themselves, if called upon, like the burghers of Calais, 
with ropes round their necks ; and it is a literal fact that the world 
will not be ‘ safe for democracy ’ until we have the power to compel 
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them to do so. A Germany left with an army, a navy, and an 
air-fleet, will, even though weakened, be a constant menace to 
the security of Europe, capable of treacherous surprises against 
which we shall have to be continuously on our guard. A Germany 
deprived of these means of aggressiveness will be unable to refuse 
to surrender criminals to justice. 

Perhaps, in the end, the German people will be willing, and 
even anxious, to surrender them. Perhaps a broken and humbled 
Germany will presently come to us, saying ‘ Here are the guilty. 
Take them and hang them by the neck. We, the German people, 
have been led astray, but we repent and desire to atone. Count 
up the damage that we have done, and we will work our fingers 
to the bone until we have paid for it.’ It is possible that these 
things will happen, and it is also possible that they will not. Nor 
does it greatly matter. What matters is not that Germany should 
be penitent, but that she should be weak. Until she has been 
weakened to the point of helplessness, the rest of us cannot sleep 
safely in our beds; so that the question at issue really narrows 
itself down to this: When we have struck the sword from the 
hands of the Prussian Junkers, as we are bound to do in self- 
defence, shall we parley with them as defeated equals, or proceed 
to punish them as offenders against the laws of God and man? 

The policy of punishment in such a case would certainly com- 
mend itself to the Germans if they were victorious. Even as 
things are, they have, in their hour of arrogance, put a price on 
the head of Mr. Raemaekers, and threatened Sir Owen Seaman 
and Mr. Horatio Bottomley with the penalties attaching to 
Majestitsbeleidigung ; and they refused, in 1871, as may be read 
in the Memoirs of M. de Gontaut-Biron, to release the francs- 
tireurs together with the other prisoners of war, but kept them 
for a long time in their prisons. Moreover, Bismarck, who 
insisted on treating these irregulars as criminals, even after the 
conclusion of peace, toyed with the idea of more elaborate post- 
bellum processes. This is his Table Talk on the subject, as 
reported by his literary lackey, Busch : 


‘I have a lovely idea in connexion with the conclusion of peace. It is to 
appoint an international Court for the trial of all those who have instigated 
the war, newspaper writers, deputies, senators, and ministers.’ 

‘ Thiers ?’ 

‘The Emperor also. He is not quite so innocent as he wants to make 
out. My idea was that each of the Great Powers should appoint an equal 
number of judges, America, England, Russia, and so forth. But the Eng- 
lish and the Russians would, of course, not agree to it, so that the Court 
might, after all, be composed of the two nations who have suffered most from 
the war.’ 

Presumably Bismarck was jesting ; for he must have known 


that such a Tribunal, if truly impartial and fully informed, would 
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not have failed to sentence him to penal servitude for falsifying 
- the Ems dispatch, and to send most of the officers of the German 
army—including, by the way, the notorious Von Bissing—to 
prison for stealing clocks and other valuables in France. Still, 
there the programme is—a German programme, and a good one, 
excluding respect of persons, and contemplating the arraignment 
of an Emperor and his advisers; and the case for adopting it is 
infinitely stronger now than it was at the time when it was 
sketched. There is no reason, indeed, why the constitution of 
the proposed Court should be ‘international.’ The few remaining 
neutrals have no locus standi, and their fear of the future enmity 
of a neighbour might obscure the independence of their judg- 
ment. It seems much more to the purpose that each of the out- 
raged countries should provide its own judges, and its own ropes, 
penal settlements, and gaols. But we do, in any case, empha- 
tically and for many reasons, need a Court, or Courts, to deter- 
mine the individual responsibilities, not only for the outbreak of 
the War, but also for the crimes committed in the course of it, 
in defiance of humanity and the Hague Convention. And, in 
order that we may be able to set up such a Court or Courts, we 
need to insist upon peace without amnesties. 

Perhaps the Germans, or some of them, have something to 
say for themselves. If so, the Court will, of course, give them 
every opportunity of saying it. But the prima facie case against 
them—the case for requiring them to say whatever they have to 
say from the dock—is overwhelming ; and the charges which they 
have to answer are so gross that civilisation simply cannot afford 
to leave them unpunished. Crimes left unpunished, when the 
power to punish them exists, cease to be regarded as crimes, and 
become admitted precedents. Nominally our choice lies between 
admitting the precedents and making an example of those who 
tried to establish them. Actually, the precedents are so awful that 
we have no choice in the matter at all. 

This is not one of the ordinary wars which begin with a mis- 
understanding or a dispute on a point of honour and end with a 
reconciliation and an agreement to condone the excesses com- 
mitted on both sides in the heat of combat. Instances of such 
excesses may have occurred in all the armies in the field ; but even 
if these could cancel each other—and the Germans have been 
guilty of far too many for that to be possible—there would still 
remain abundant material for an indictment at a Bloody Assize. 
Let us sketch the outline of such an indictment. 

The Germans stand accused, not of having got into a quarrel 
and fought, but of having treacherously plotted and executed a 
murderous assault upon their neighbours, for the purpose of sub- 
jugating them and stealing their property ; of having brought false 
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charges in order to give their assault a colour of justification ; of 
having attacked, massacred, and enslaved a people whom they 
were under a Treaty obligation—proposed by themselves—not 
merely to leave unmolested, but to protect; of having syste- 
matically dishonoured their signature to several clauses of the 
Hague Convention ; of having procured and subsidised criminal 
outrages in neutral territory ; of having murdered neutral as well 
as enemy subjects on the high seas; of having ordered, in cold 
blood, for the purpose of terrorising their enemies, those acts of 
ferocity and lust which, in normal wars, are the work only of 
the worst men when drunk; of having tortured prisoners and 
carried the populations of large districts into slavery; of having 
poisoned wells, and waged war after the fiendish manner of 
savages of the lowest type. It is, of course, and will be open to 
them to disprove these charges if they can : but it is preposterous 
that they should be permitted to evade inquiry, or to escape 
punishment if the inquiry establishes their guilt. 

The instruction, so to say, has already been more or less for- 
mally opened, its most picturesque incident being the prosecution 
of Prince EKitel Friedrich before a French Court for theft. It 
seems that this chivalrous warrior, having quartered himself in a 
country house, ordered the entire wardrobe of his hostess, 
including her underclothing, to be packed up before her eyes, and 
dispatched to Germany ; and we may take it that the purpose of 
the proceedings was to require him, in due course, to pick oakum 
on a diet of skilly. Far blacker charges have been investigated 
by French, Russian, Belgian, and British Commissions ; and these 
have reported that most of the charges are true. In most, if not 
all, of the Allied countries, a special Department has kept a 
scrupulously accurate record of all the demonstrated atrocities ; 
and every possible clue to the identification of the offenders has 
been carefully pigeon-holed. In a vast number of cases, those 
offenders will, no doubt, by the end of the War, be dead or undis- 
coverable ; and in those cases justice will have to be left to a 
Higher Tribunal. But there will be others—many others, and 
the most highly placed offenders are precisely those who are most 
likely to survive, and will find it most difficult to disappear. Nor 
is there the least danger of their escaping the net by taking refuge 
in neutral countries. Few neutral countries, one imagines, would 
be willing to receive them ; and any that were willing could easily 
be persuaded to evict them by a pacific blockade and a commercial 
boycott. 

Moreover, it is precisely these conspicuous and highly placed 
offenders who must be brought to the bar and dealt with, if there 
is to be any chance of the breach between the peoples being healed 
within a measurable time. Of the common men who have com- 
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mitted acts of brutality, it will some day seem reasonable to say 
‘ Ah, well! Though we do not know what has become of them, 
it is probable that they are dead or crippled, and it is practically 
certain that they have suffered.’ But it will never seem reason- 
able to say that of the Kaiser, the Princes, the Generals, the 
Admirals, the military governors, and the statesmen. People, on 
the contrary, will put it to themselves in this way : 


‘The Kaiser ordered the devastation of my country, and he still is on 
his throne.’ ‘Prince Eitel Friedrich plundered my house, and he still 
receives the homage paid to princes.’ ‘My wife was drowned at sea by order 
of Admiral von Capelle, and Admiral von Capelle still swaggers in his 
uniform.’ ‘Field-Marshal von Hindenburg carried my family into slavery, 
and Field-Marshal von Hindenburg is a Field-Marshal still.’ ‘My brother 
was one of the wounded whom General Stenger ordered to be bayoneted, 
and no harm has come to General Stenger.’ ‘ My sister was one of the 
girls whom General von Graevenitz assigned as “‘ orderlies ”’ to his officers, 
and General von Graevenitz is still at large.’ 


That is how they will talk ; and as long as they have the right 
to talk thus, they will be disposed to wreak their vengeance on any 
German who comes within their reach. In such an event, as a 
wounded French officer prisoner is said to have predicted when 
lying in a German hospital, ‘any German who shows his face in 
France will be shot on sight, and no French jury will convict 


the murderer’; and the same conditions will prevail in other 
countries—even in England where only the seafaring classes know 
German methods of warfare from personal experience. On the 
other hand, if it is known that all the crowned and gold-laced 
assassins and thieves discoverable have been brought to trial and 
punished in accordance with their deserts, the temptation to hold 
every German responsible for the misdeeds of all Germans will 
be removed, and the common people may, in the end, be recon- 
ciled. In short, the inclusion, of amnesties in the terms of peace 
will be the one barrier to the renewal of harmonious relations. A 
League of Nations to which Germans are to be admitted as equals 
is not, in any case, an attractive ideal. A League of Nations 
in which Germany will be allowed to be represented by highly 
placed German criminals is unthinkable. 

We could have no better reason for rejecting any sentimental 
appeal for amnesties, or, at all events, for refusing to grant any 
amnesty to important persons. There has been a deliberate plot 
in Germany to arrest the moral progress of the world; and a 
Bloody Assize is needed for the solemn reaffirmation of the 
world’s moral standards. And that reaffirmation will be impres- 
sive as a moral record on one condition only : that the chief punish- 
ment falls on the heads, not of the men who committed the crimes, 
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but of the men who organised and ordered them—among whom 
the Kaiser himself must be regarded as the principal offender. 

The Kaiser is not numbered with those rulers who are able 
to say, with Charles the Second, that their ‘ words are their own 
but their deeds are their ministers’.’ He would have resented such 
a suggestion in the hour of success, and he must not be allowed 
to take refuge in it in the hour of failure. His words have rarely 
been anything else than a glorification of his deeds; and he has 
never shirked his responsibilities except for the purpose of attri- 
buting them to the German God or shifting them on to the heads 
of those who have presumed to cross his path and deserve his 
vengeance. There is, therefore, no single crime perpetrated in 
the course of the War—from the Louvain massacre to the judicial 
murder of Captain Fryatt, and from the sinking of the hospital 
ships to the revival of the peculiar institutions of slavery—for 
which he cannot be held personally accountable by the unstrained 
application of the maxim Qui facit per alium, facit per se. There 
may be influences in England, where we have suffered less than 
our Allies, which stand in the way of the formal acceptance of 
that principle ; but on the Continent—unless it be in some small 
eircles which German gold has corrupted—it has long found full 
and unhesitating support. There, men have already made up 
their minds who ought to be hanged, or sent to penal servitude, 
and why. 

Comment finiront Guillaume II et ses Complices? is the title 
of a very convenient little book on the subject, written by M. 
Tancréde Martel, and published by Lemerre. It begins with 
an eloquent but closely reasoned exposition of the general grounds 
for selecting individual Germans for exemplary punishment; and 
it proceeds to the compilation of a list, necessarily incomplete, of 
particular Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, and Turks, who have 
respectively merited death, penal servitude for life, and imprison- 
ment for a term of years. Space forbids one to enter into the 
cases against any of German’s allies—though they are only less 
strong than those against the Germans themselves; but the 
number of Germans alone against whom M. Martel makes out 
a case for personal punishment is 573. The offences alleged range 
from murder to sacrilege, and from arson to the theft, as we have 
seen, of women’s underclothing. The Kaiser comes first on the 
list of culprits, and the Crown Prince comes second. Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg follows; and then come most of the generals 
whose crimes have recently made their names household words. 

The author’s argument would, perhaps, be stronger if he had 
exercised more self-restraint, and had eliminated from his indict- 
ment all deeds which an ingenious special pleader might try to 
class with legitimate acts of war. It is easy enough, however, for 
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the reader to eliminate them on his behalf. He has not to eliminate 
very much : and enough remains to bring many heads, including 
those of most of the commanders of German armies, to the block. 
The cases against a few of these criminals may be set forth from 
M. Martel’s concise and pointed summaries : 











Von Hindenburg: As commander-in-chief in East Prussia, ordered that 
bread which had been found soaked in paraffin should be given as food to 
the Russian prisoners. Being at Roisel (Somme) on the 10th of March, 
1917, gave the order that everything should be destroyed, burnt, and pillaged 
in the regions which the barbarians were about to evacuate. Was responsible 
for the violation of tombs at Carlepont, Candor, and Roiglise inseMarch, 
1917. 

Von Mackensen: Responsible for thefts, incendiarism, and the execu- 
tion of notables and peasants in Roumania. Ordered about 1000 Roumanian 
children, from ten to seventeen years of age, to he shot on the ground that 
they had conspired against him. Stole 10,000,000/. in the occupied parts of 
Roumania. 

Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria: Massacred and hanged civilians in Rus- 
sian Poland in 1915. Is responsible for the deportations of Lille, Roubaix, 
and Tourcoing, accomplished with the help of Von Graevenitz, military 
governor of Lille. Connived at the theft of money from the deportees. 

Von Fleck: Stole the provisions supplied to the inhabitants of Ham by 
the Spanish-American Relief Committee. Stole the furniture of the house 
in which he had lived at Ham. 

Von Schubert: Shelled a number of old men, women, and children whom 
he had collected in the hospital at Brouage, on the ground that they were 
‘useless mouths.’ Caused thirty-one girls to be carried off and placed at 
the disposal of his officers. 

Von Biilow: Posted the following notice at Andennes on the 22nd of 
August, 1914: ‘It is with my consent that the whole place has been burnt 
and about 100 people have been shot.’ Posted the following notice at Namur 
on the 25th of August, 1914: ‘ Ten hostages will be taken in each street. 
If there is any disturbance in the street all the hostages will be shot.’ 

Klauss: Responsible for massacres at Gerbéviller and Fraimbois. At 
Gerbéviller alone sixty civilians were assassinated. One of them, engaged in 
Red Cross work, was soaked in petroleum and burnt alive. 

Stenger: Author of the following order of the day: ‘ All prisoners, even 
if taken in large numbers, are to be put to death. No living man is to be 
left behind us.’ 

Von Graevenitz: Military governor of Lille. Carried 30,000 civilians, 
including many women and children, into slavery, and told the Bishop, who 
protested, to hold his tongue. 

Von Dreicht: At Arlon, being drunk, ordered the execution of 117 
hostages. J.aughed when he was told, on recovering sobriety, that the order 
had been carried out. 

Blegen: Responsible for the destruction of Dinant, and the massacre of 
more than 600 perscns, including thirty-four old men, seventy-one women, 

and seventeen children under nine years of age. 

Von Manteuffel: Ordered the burning of Louvain and the expulsion of 
10,000 civilians froin the town. 

Von Rodeiski: Gave a formal order that all Cossacks who surrendered 
should be shot or hanged. 

Major von Biilow: Author of the destruction of Aerschot. 
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civilians to be shot. Compelled the women of the town to stand by, with 
their arms in the air, for six hours, witnessing the conflagration. 

Eberlein: Boasted, in an article printed in the Miinchner Neueste 
Nachrichten, that he had compelled civilians to march in front of his men as 
a screen against the enemy’s fire. 

Prince Eitel Friedrich: Stole a lady’s wardrobe from a chateau near 
Lidge. Stole the furniture of the Chateau of Balny d’Avricourt. Stole 
more furniture at Noyon. Stole the La Tour pastels at St. Quentin. Stole 
several clocks in the same neighbourhood. 

Duke of Mecklenburg : Stole the contents of several safes at St. Quentin. 
Stole furniture from the house in which he boarded at Noyon. 

Dr. Vulpius: Stole money from the wounded and from the French army 
surgeons at Raon-sur-Plaine in August 1914. 

Von Tirpitz: Responsible for the earlier submarine outrages. 

Von Capelle: Responsible for the later submarine outrages. Gave 
stringent orders that hospital ships were not to be spared. 


Here we have a few extracts from a sort of Who’s Who of 
the leading personalities in the German Army and Navy—incom- 
plete, but sufficient to serve as a sample of the complete volume 
which it would be easy to compile. Its contents do not materially 
differ from those of the Newgate Calendar. The men mentioned 
in it are not worthy to be thought of, or treated, as soldiers 
or sailors; they are simply assassins of the type of Nana Sahib. 
Many of their crimes have been quite as villainous as the Cawn- 
pore massacre ; a few of them—the sinking of the Lusitania, for 
instance, and the murder of the crew of the Belgian Prince—have 
been even more monstrous; and we all know what would have 
happened to the author of the Cawnpore massacre if he had been 
caught. Hither he would have been hanged by the neck, with 
his feet at a suitable distance from the ground; or else he would 
have been blown from the mouth of a gun. The incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny, indeed, rather than anything that has ever 
happened in any European war, furnish the proper precedent for 
our guidance; and the most ingenious casuist might be hard 
put to it to find a reason why men who have done worse things 
than the Sepoy rebels ever did, should get off more lightly. They 
have been flagrant and insolent rebels against rules of civilisation 
which they had solemnly pledged themselves to obey; and the 
treatment of rebels must be meted out to them. 

But not merely to those whose names figure in the list given 
above, nor on the principle that those whose crimes do not 
merit the extreme penalty should go scot-free; for there is no 
reason whatever, either in law or in equity, why the man who is 
excused capital punishment should get no punishment at all. 
The list is very far from exhaustive; there are many crimes— 
naval outrages, among them—whose authors, at present unknown, 
will be discoverable when the War is over; and there are many 
crimes, and many groups of crimes, which will have to form the 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 500 28 
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subject of prolonged and searching investigation. The responsi- 
bility for the judicial murder of Edith Cavell will have to be fixed, 
and suitable action will have to be taken. No appeal to the tech- 
nicalities of German military law must be allowed to screen Von 
der Lancken or Von Sauberzweig. The high line must be taken 
that German military law is neither valid in Belgium nor applic- 
able to British subjects; and those who applied it to them must 
be executed as murderers. And the same line must be taken 
in regard to the judicial murder of Captain Fryatt, and the innum- 
erable other judicial murders which have been committed. To 
refrain from taking it would be to admit a plea that one murder 
ought to be forgiven because many murders have been planned. 

Apart from these matters, there are several classes of outrage 
which ought to form the subject of special inquiry with a view to 
the exemplary punishment of the culprits. The men who have 
exhorted to crime and condoned it are only less guilty than those 
who have actually ordered or perpetrated it; and so are those 
who have furnished the implements which the criminals have 
used. And the recognition of that principle implies and entails 
the suitable punishment of : 

(1) The men who wrote, edited, published, inspired, and sanc- 
tioned the German War Book, in which it is deliberately laid 
down, as a precept for the guidance of German officers, that 
prisoners may properly be murdered in cold blood, and that 
various other articles of the Hague Convention need not be 
regarded when they stand in the way of German military 
advantage. 

(2) Pamphleteers like General Bernhardi, who, before the 
War, openly urged their Government to pick quarrels with 
unoffending neighbours, violate the treaties which it had signed, 
and disregard the rights and seize the property of neutrals. 

(3) Publicists like Count von Reventlow, who have clamoured 
for the waging of war in ways which international law forbade, 
and from which Germany had given her solemn undertaking to 
forbear. 

(4) Ecclesiastics like the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, who 
have degraded their spiritual offices by palliating crime, and 
preached sermons in support of submarine murder and the 
bombing of babies in open towns. 

(5) Men of science who have devoted their knowledge and skill 
to the invention, fabrication, and perfection of instruments of 
warfare forbidden by international agreements to which Germany 
was @ party. 

Representatives of each of these criminal categories figure in 
M. Martel’s list—his Who’s Who, as it were, of the journalistic, 
theological, and scientific worldin Germany. He is not, of course, 
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@ first-hand witness, and no equitable Court would condemn any 
man on his ipse dizit. The fact that he attributes the falsehoods 
of the Wolff Bureau to Herr Theodore Wolff of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt would give any Court a sufficient reason for not doing so. 
But his notes, none the less, suggest many starting-points for the 
requisite investigations, and give us the names of many preachers, 
from Cardinal Hartmann and Dr. Dryander downwards, who have 
borne false witness from the pulpit, and many chemists of world- 
wide reputation—Ostwald, the Nobel prizeman, Adolf von Bayer, 
Karl Engler, Emil Fischer, Fritz Haber, Reichart Willstaetter, 
and others—believed to have been active in the manufacture of 
poisonous gases, liquid fire, and other abominations which Ger- 
many has introduced into warfare in contravention of her pledged 
word and the common law of nations. All these charges will 
have to be looked into; and the men accused must either disprove 
them or go to prison. And then there will still remain two other 
subjects which should engage the attention of several judicial 
commissions : 

(1) The treatment of prisoners of war in German camps. 

(2) The proceedings of German spies and other agents in 
neutral countries. 

The former subject has already been elaborately treated in 
the pages of this Review’; and one could easily frame a fresh 
indictment without needing to repeat any of the stories of outrage 
contained in the previous article. There is evidence from returned 
and escaped prisoners that a few commandants of prison camps 
have behaved quite decently. There is overwhelming evidence 
from the same source that others have behaved outrageously. The 
story of the abominations at Wittenberg, where non-commissioned 
officers were encouraged to set their dogs at helpless prisoners, 
and the commandant and the doctor fled from the typhus epidemic, 
leaving the camp without medical help or medicines, is likely 
never to be forgotten. It is a hanging case, if ever there was 
one; and the list of similar cases, only a shade less atrocious, is 
along one. Prisoners have been tortured in order that they might 
be compelled to engage in munition work. Russian prisoners 
were punished for trivial offences with flogging until the Russian 
Government threatened reprisals in kind; and the punishments 
imposed for insignificant breaches of discipline—the tying of 
men to posts with barbed wire, for instance—have always been 
barbarous even when flogging has not been included among them. 
The savagery of Major Bach of Sennelager, who invited women 
from an adjacent town to enter the camp and mock at the agony 
of men whom he had strung up to posts, is notorious even in Ger- 

1 <The Treatment of Prisoners in Germany,’ by Francis Gribble, Nineteenth 


Century and After, July 1916. 
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many ; and no man who has ever known what it is to be helpless 
in the hands of a tyrant will feel that this War has been satis- 
factorily ended until that Major, and men of his stamp, have 
received the condign punishment which they have merited. 

The problem of the crimes committed on neutral territory is 
complicated, in theory, by the fact that some of the neutral 
Powers concerned have since become belligerents, while others 
are likely to do so when they see their way more clearly. There 
is little fear, however, that this complication, though it must 
increase the number of judges, will obstruct the course of justice. 
Even if Greece conceivably wish to stand between King Constan- 
tine and the wages of his sins, she will hardly plead for Baron 
Schenck, Herr Eisslin, and Colonel von Falkenhausen when they 
stand accused of organising a treacherous assault on the soldiers 
of the Allies in the streets of Athens. Roumania will certainly not 
desire to shield Von Bussche, the German Minister at Bucarest, 
who stored explosives and the germs of infectious diseases at the 
Legation in time of peace, with a view to their use in time of 
war. The attitude of Norway towards assassins whose concep- 
tion of the art of war includes the hiding of bombs in the holds 
of merchant ships sailing from Norwegian ports has been made 
clear; and the adequate punishment of Count Luxburg for pro- 
posing that specific Argentine vessels should be sunk with all 
hands will hardly be resisted by the Argentine Republic. The 
American gaols are already fairly full of Germans who have 
attempted to blow up American factories in the interest of their 
country ; and the American police hold warrants for the arrest 
of a good many other Germans who are ‘wanted’ on the same 
charge. There only remain the cases of such men as Count 
Bernstorff and Captains von Papen and Boy-Ed—the ringleaders of 
the gang-—who owe their present immunity to their past diplo- 
matic status; but they must be sanguine if they expect that 
immunity to be accepted, now that they have been found out and 
America is at war with Germany, as an unalterable law of nature. 

Naturally one did not expect any detailed scheme for dealing 
with individuals to be included in any statement of our ‘war 
aims’ elicited by the recent pacifist resolution in the House of 
Commons ; nor has any been put forward. What we have had isa 
stout affirmation that our war-aims had never been modified since 
the day on which Mr. Asquith defined them, and that is sufficient. 
The objective was then summed up as the full and final destruc- 
tion of Prussian militarism ; and it does not need to be pressed that, 
when Prussian militarism has been fully and finally destroyed, 
there will be nothing to hinder the full and final punishment of 
those Prussian militarists who have deserved punishment. More- 
over Mr. Asquith has explicitly stated that the infliction of such 
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punishment is a part of the programme.” His declaration has 
already been referred to in this article ; but it is as well to quote 
it textually : 

When the time arrives [Mr. Asquith said, on the occasion of the murder 
of Captain Fryatt] His Majesty’s Government is determined to bring to 
justice the criminals, whoever they may be, and whatever station they may 
occupy. In such cases as these, the authors of the system under which 
such crimes are committed may well be the most guilty of all. 


That clearly means peace without amnesties. Above all, it 
means peace without amnesties for the Kaiser, his War Ministers, 
his Naval Ministers, his Army Commanders, and his Military 
Governors ; a peace reached by the road of an armistice accorded 
only on such terms as will enable us to dictate, without further 
argument, the final conditions of peace. With that exposition of 
policy before us, it is impossible to give any credence to any idle 
rumour that, if the Entente is not speedily victorious, Mr. Asquith 
will return to office for the purpose of concluding peace by negotia- 
tion. For him, as for everyone except a few ‘ pacifists,’ peace by 
negotiation is as unacceptable as peace without annexations and 
indemnities ; and the policy of peace without amnesties still holds 
the field. No other sort of peace will break the determination, still 
menacingly expressed by Von Freytag-Loringhoven and other 


Junker publicists, to try again. 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


2 It was even more specifically announced as a part of the programme in 
a recent speech by Sir Frederick Smith. 
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IRELAND'S DILEMMA : 


(1) 
IRELAND, AMERICA, AND THE WAR 


Porvuak leaders in Ireland seem to be surprised and hurt at the 
failure of the Appeal to America recently issued by a ‘ joint Com- 
mittee ’ claiming to be more or less representative of the numerous 
fragments into which Nationalist politicians have divided them- 
selves. Sinn Feiners, ‘ Constitutional’ Nationalists, O’ Brienites, 
Larkinites and the rest paused for a moment from their daily 
task of denouncing each other as base betrayers of Ireland, and 
joined in denouncing England before ‘the tribunal of the world.’ 
The well-worn grievances of seven hundred and fifty years were 
rehearsed once more at considerable length, and we were told that 
England—to fill up the cup of her iniquities—now ‘threatens to 
crush the people of Ireland’ by means of ‘a hitherto unheard-of 
decree’ under which ‘we are required by law to bleed to make 
the world safe for democracy in every country except our own.’ 
It is highly characteristic of the situation that these warring 
factions, unable at home to unite on any single point of construc- 
tive politics, should regard it as the business of America to take 
charge of their affairs, and, apparently, to lay down a policy upon 
which they are themselves incapable of agreement. It is 
attempted, indeed, to explain this course of action by the fact that 
the original thirteen Colonies, when they formed their Union ‘a 
century and a half ago,’ appealed for help to the Irish Parliament, 
then sitting in Dublin—with what result is not stated. And it is 
further argued that, as the Americans of that day objected to 
taxation without representation, they should now intervene to 
protect the people of Ireland from ‘taxation not in money, but 
in blood, against the protest of their representatives.’ All this 
involves a certain confusion of thought not unusual in Irish politics, 
for it ignores the fact that circumstances change in the course 
of years. On the one hand the Irish Parliament of 1776 was wholly 
unrepresentative, being composed exclusively of nominees of 
the old Protestant Ascendancy and containing not a single repre- 
sentative of the vast majority of the Irish nation in the modern 
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acceptance of the word. And on the other hand that ‘nation’ is 
now fully represented—indeed considerably over-represented—in 
the United Parliament. The analogy halts at both ends. , 

To claim that Ireland, an integral portion of the United 
Kingdom, is oppressed because the United Parliament has called 
on it to take its share in the War on the same terms as Scotland 
or Wales is an argument which, on the face of it, was not likely to 
appeal to the United States of America, where no one for half a 
century past has been bold enough to dispute the fact that a 
duly enacted Federal law is binding on all the constituent States 
of the Union without regard to the circumstance that in this State 
or that the opinion of the majority may be opposed to it. Repre- 
sentation involves government by majorities, and this applies 
equally whether the Legislative Body be seated in Paris, in 
Washington, or in London—orderly representative government 
could not be carried on on any other principle. When Abraham 
Lincoln in his Peoria speech measured himself against Stephen 
Douglas with the phrase ‘No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s consent,’ he did not mean that 
any one man or State could stand out against Congress. He meant 
that all the people should be duly represented, and that being so, 
‘consent ’ would mean not the consent of the individual but the 
consent of the majority duly expressed in constitutional form. 

Lincoln made this clear enough afterwards in the famous ‘lost 
speech’ when he said ‘We must make this a land of liberty in 
fact as well as in name. But in seeking to attain these results 
we will be loyal to the Constitution and to the flag of the Union, 
and no matter what our grievance we will say to the Southern 
Disunionists ‘‘ We won’t go out of the Union—and you shan’t.’’ ’ 
By the very principle to which they have appealed, our latter-day 
‘Southern Disunionists’ thus stand condemned. Ireland, they 
lament, ‘was overborne by more than six to one in Parliament.’ 
Are there not States in the Union that have from time to time 
found their vote overborne by those of other States, and—except 
in one ever-memorable crisis—has the minority ever attempted to 
make a world-grievance of the fact? It is true that when South 
Carolina and her sister States adopted the Ordinance of Secession 
in 1861 the endeavour was made to establish a doctrine of State 
Rights on the part of a defeated minority. The attempt 
failed although the Secession States had like the rest been in their 
origin separate and independent self-governing communities. By 
what superfluity of wrong-headedness, then, have these gentlemen 
in Dublin been so misguided as to appeal on the ground of State 
Rights and the right of secession to a nation whose fathers put 
an end for all time to such a claim at the cost of a long and bloody 
civil war? 
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Long ago, at another time of grave crisis in Ireland, a great 
Irishman who was also an enthusiastic supporter of the liberty 
of the American Colonies was entrusted with the drawing up of a 
bond or ‘test’ for. himself and his fellow-members of the Society 
of United Irishmen. And the demand which William Drennan 
placed in the forefront of that historic document was ‘the attain- 
ment of an impartial and adequate representation of the Irish 
nation in Parliament.’ That ‘impartial and adequate represen- 
tation’ has since been brought about, not as Drennan and his 
friends imagined in the corrupt and unrepresentative Dublin Par- 
liament, but in the United Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland. And Drennan in after life cordially accepted the Union 
as a just and helpful measure, declaring that Ireland had now 
secured through the Union that ‘ impartial and adequate represen- 
tation in Parliament’ for which he and his friends had worked. 
Hamilton Rowan also, another of the outlawed founders of the 
United Irishmen, wrote from America where he had found refuge, 
welcoming the Union as marking ‘the downfall of one of the 
most corrupt assemblies that ever existed.’ 

Apart from the question of territorial majorities it would not 
seem particularly well advised for any group of men to present 
an appeal against due participation in the War to the head of 
a nation which is already so whole-heartedly engaged in that war. 
America, like the rest of the free world, has heard the call and 
has cheerfully taken up its share of the burden which it recog- 
nises as the common duty and the common privilege of humanity. 
And the half-dozen gentlemen who claim to speak for Ireland think 
this an auspicious occasion to declare their ‘determination 
which is irrevocable, to continue steadfastly in the course mapped 
out,’ which is—to do nothing. While all the world is in the fight 
for liberty, their ignoble task is to grope among the cobwebbed 
records of ancient days and to lament over a list of musty 
grievances such as were the common lot at one time or another 
of all European nationalities in the distracted past, but which 
virile and self-respecting nations prefer to leave to history. And 
in view of the fact that the great central principles of the Declar- 
ation of Independence are those for which free Europe and 
America are to-day fighting, it required some courage—or a good 
deal of ignorance—to fix on such a date as the Fourth of July, 
the day on which the Appeal was timed to reach the President, 
for the avowal of an attitude so selfish and so inglorious. Ireland 
is called on, by an Irish Viceroy and by an Executive every 
member of which—with the exception of the Chief Secretary—is 
an Irishman, to find for the purpose of the War a contribution of 
50,000 young men to fill up the sorely depleted ranks of the three 
Irish Divisions already in the field. As Great Britain has already 
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found 6,000,000 men and the self-governing Dominions over 
1,000,000, the demand can scarcely be regarded as an unreasonable 
one. It is only in default of the voluntary appearance of this 
quota—about one fifth of her proper numerical proportion—that 
Ireland is now warned that conscription will be resorted to. 
Seeing that conscription is already in force over half the world, 
and that Irishmen in hundreds of thousands, who happen to have 
their homes in England, Scotland and America, have already been 
enrolled under it, that minority of the race which remains in 
Ireland could hardly hope for ever to stand aloof. 

The bulk of the document consists of a series of rhetorical 
plunges into antiquity all directed to proving the wickedness of 
England and the virtues of Ireland. But can one be expected 
to treat seriously such an article in the indictment of England as 
that ‘the greatest of Englishmen reviled the sacred name of 
Joan of Arc, the stainless Maid of France,’ and wrote ‘a ribald 
stage play’ about her? The statement is interesting but some- 
what irrelevant, as is the other grave charge that in the time 
of Charles the First an English Viceroy entertained highly dubious 
relations with the Dey of Algiers, or that an Archbishop of Armagh 
was once convicted of high treason and executed on the perjured 
evidence of one of his own priests. Nor is it particularly helpful 
in the discussion of the origin and tendency of the present War 
to be told that ‘the Irish nation is one of the oldest in Christen- 
dom ’—or that it is ‘more ancient’ than the English. That is 
possibly true, but what is it supposed to prove? The Celtic tribes 
were in France before the Franks and in Britain before the 
Romans, the Saxons, or the Normans. Yet their descendants in 
Wales, in Scotland or in Brittany have long ago settled down into 
orderly and self-governing citizens under Central Parliaments. 

As for Ireland, whatever she may have been in the ages of 
myth and mist, in the twelfth century, when the perennial 
‘ grievance’ began, she was assuredly not a kingdom, but a land 
inhabited by warring tribes and torn by anarchy. The nominal 
‘ Kingship’ was the temporary prize of one or other of the ever- 
contending tribal chiefs, whose simple title to power and authority 
was the murder of their rivals. There was no fixed capital— 
Dublin was the city of the Danish invaders—no central organ- 
isation or administration of accepted law. In 1167, the Irish chiefs 
being, as usual, each at war with the other, one of them, Dermot, 
King of Leinster, made his way to France and appealed for the 
help of the French king who then ruled over England. The 
bloodstained and distracted condition of the island having by this 
time become a scandal to Christianity and to civilisation, the Pope _ 
had already issued a Bull to King Henry the Second of England 
conferring on him the Lordship of Ireland with the commission 


- 
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to occupy the land and restore order. Accordingly, in response 
to King Dermot’s invitation, Henry gave permission to some of 
his Norman Barons, who went over to Ireland and helped the 
King of Leinster to smash his rivals, being duly rewarded with 
lands as the custom was. It was not till 1171 that King Henry 
himself found time to visit Ireland and assume his Lordship. He 
never fought a battle: his Papal title was promptly and gladly 
recognised by the Irish Church at the Synod of Cashel, and by 
the majority of the Irish Chiefs, who duly did homage to him as 
their overlord. In other words he was commissioned by an 
authority then accepted as universal and was recognised in 
Treland by such local authorities as the times permitted. So much 
for the unprovoked invasion of the ancient and peaceful kingdom 
of Ireland by the brutal English ! 

The attitude of the Irish Bishops on this and one other historic 
occasion is worthy of more attention than their successors, recently 
assembled at Maynooth, seem to have been able to devote to it. 
Not only did they, as we have seen, welcome and accept the 
‘English’ King on his arrival in Ireland as supreme Lord with 
a Papal title and a Papal Commission ; they also, more than six 
centuries after, furthered that other great constitutional change 
in the relations between Ireland and England of which such bitter 
complaint is made in this appeal. The reverend Professor of 
Theology in the Irish National University, Father Peter Finlay, 
S.J., who has entered the lists as the apologist of the Bishops 
in their passionate opposition to the conscription law, bases his 
defence on the ground that the Bishops, when in virtue of their 
office they decide to interfere in such matters, are ‘above Parlia- 
ment and the laws of Parliament.’ But at the same 
time—in forgetfulness alike of the Synod of Cashel 
and of the Act of Union—he does not hesitate to assert 
that ‘during seven and a half centuries there has never been 
a moment of unforced union’ between Ireland and England. 
Surely he should know that not only did the Bishops, whose 
authority he puts ‘ above Parliament and the laws of Parliament,’ 
sanction the original Lordship over Ireland of Henry the Second, 
but that when the Irish ascendancy Parliament had broken down 
hopelessly and had plunged the country in rebellion, their suc- 
cessors in the Irish Hierarchy approved and warmly promoted the 
Union between the Parliaments of Ireland and Great Britain? 
These are the two great historic acts, blessed by the Church, 
which we are now told are ‘null and void,’ the Lordship being 
‘usurped’ and the Union ‘fraudulent.’ 

As for the Parliamentarians, if they now pluck up courage 
to declare that they are not bound by the decrees of the Bishops, 
if they deny on their own account the right of the United Parlia- 
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ment to legislate for Ireland ; that does not materially help them 
out of their self-created difficulty. For during more than a 
century the Irish members have cheerfully taken their full share 
in the legislation of that Parliament and have assisted in the 
framing and in the administration of the long list of reforms— 
religious, social and political—that have transformed the face of 
Ireland and have brought the country, by their own confession 
and claim, to a state of prosperity such as it never knew before. 

Speaking in Dublin on the 1st of July 1915, Mr. John 
Redmond said : 

To-day the people, broadly speaking, own the soil. To-day the labourers 
live in decent habitations. To-day there is absolute freedom in the local 
government and local taxation of the country. To-day we have the widest 
parliamentary and municipal franchise. The congested districts, the scene 
of some of the most awful horrors of the old famine days, have been trans- 
formed ; the farms have been enlarged, decent dwellings have been provided, 
and a new spirit of hope and independence is to-day among the people. In 
the towns legislation has been passed facilitating the housing of the working 
classes—a piece of legislation far in advance of anything obtained for the 
town tenants of England. We have a system of old-age pensions in Ireland 
whereby every old man and woman over seventy is safe from the workhouse 
and free to spend their last days in comparative comfort. 


If they now join hands, as they do, with the Sinn Feiners 
in Dublin, and say that Imperial law in Ireland is void and that 
Imperial rule ‘ rests on force and fraud alone,’ are these ‘ Consti- 
tationalists ’ prepared to go back to their constituents and explain 
to them that Catholic Emancipation, Electoral Reform, Church 
Disestablishment, the state-aided ownership of their farms, old- 
age pensions, Local Government, and the rest are also ‘ null and 
void,’ not having been passed by an Irish Parliament? Or if they 
prefer to enjoy the benefits of all these reforms as well as of 
‘Home Rule on the Statute Book,’ by what right do they repu- 
diate the authority of that clause of the Home Rule Act which 
expressly provides—with the unanimous assent of the Irish 
Nationalist members—that in virtue of that Act everything relating 
tothe Army and Navy and the Defence of the Realm shall remain 
under the sole authority and power of the Imperial Parliament? 

The truth is these unhappy gentlemen do not really know 
what they mean or what they want. They are professional poli- 
ticians ‘in a tight place, and grievances they must have, otherwise 
their craft will be in danger. They accepted a Home Rule Bill 
which was passed with acclamation and the waving of flags, but 
the moment the military reservation just alluded to is mentioned 
they make of that a fresh grievance and repudiate it with 
equal unanimity. They were offered—once more with their full 
consent—a purely Irish Convention to discuss and settle a self- 
governing constitution for Ireland such as should reconcile all 
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parties, or at any rate bring about ‘ substantial agreement’ between 
the Unionists and the Nationalist factions. The Committee sat 
and talked for nine months without reaching a working agreement 
on any one of the great points at issue : the only practical unity 
amongst a minority of the Nationalists themselves was in favour 
of an entirely new Home Rule scheme, quite irreconcilable with 
the Home Rule Act on the Statute Book, which they had accepted 
only a few years previously. And while the members of the Con- 
vention were engaged in threshing out the barren husks of ancient 
controversies, the Sinn Feiners outside repudiated the Convention 
and all its works, returning at election after election advocates 
of rebellion pure and simple. Some of their leaders, as we now 
know, were at the time in actual correspondence with their pay- 
masters in Germany regarding the ways and means of the next 
insurrection. 

One more claim in this Appeal to America is worth notice. 
It is said that, in the past, ‘in every clime wherever the weak 
called for a defender, wherever the flag of liberty was unfurled, 
Irish blood freely flowed.’ Yet we cannot forget that when within 
living memory Italy was fighting for liberty and unity and for 
the expulsion of the hated Austrian, Irish sympathy was indeed 
voluble and vehement and Irish blood was shed, but it was not on 
the side of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel and the liberties of 
Italy ; it was on the side of her invaders and oppressors. The fact 
that the territorial ambitions of the Papacy were involved on the 
side of Austria far outweighed, in the Irish mind, the demand of 
the Italians for unity and self-government; and today, when 
Republican America, to which Ireland owes so much, is engaged 
in the struggle for liberty in Europe, the corner-boys of Cork 
and Galway, who are so slow to enlist, show their sympathy by 
assaulting American blue-jackets, burning the Stars and Stripes, 
and yelling ‘to Hell with America!’ ‘True freedom is not to 
be built on such a foundation. Indeed, if relief from the discredit- 
able position in which Ireland finds herself in face of all the 
world is to be looked for, it must surely come not in the shape 
of wordy appeals to ancient history, but by studying and following 
the example of the Irish race across the Atlantic, where the flower 
of the ‘exiles’ and their descendants have rallied to the flag and 
are doing their part in the defence of their adopted country. It 
is pleasant, in this connexion, to record that at what is described 
as a representative and influential meeting of Irish-Americans at 
Chattanooga, in May last, resolutions were adopted deploring ‘ the 
unwillingness of Ireland to submit to a reasonable draft law,’ and 
adding ‘ We can see no reason why any Irishman should fail to 
do his moral duty or should engage in any obstruction to the 
cause of the Allies, and we condemn as disloyal to the cause of 
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freedom any man or set of men who fails to give the cause of 
the Allies prompt and unqualified support at this time.’ 

Left to themselves the Irish at home at first showed the same 
honest instinct. Before Casement and his treacherous agents, 
working from their German base, had brought about the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916, a good beginning was made, Ireland having 
raised some 130,000 men, of whom Ulster contributed over 66,000. 
But as the Sinn Fein conspiracy spread, recruiting came to an 
end over the greater part of Ireland, and the country was left far 
behind. The figures speak for themselves. England, Scotland 
and Wales have contributed some 71 per cent. of their men of 
military age : Ireland only 17.4 per cent. And the Dublin Com- 
mittee in face of such a discreditable falling off are not ashamed 
to fill the air with shrill lamentations over their ancient woes, to 
appeal to America for help and sympathy, and to put on record 
their ‘irrevocable determination’ not to lift a finger to remove 
this shame and reproach from Ireland. 

It is sufficient to leave the facts to the judgment of reasonable 
and patriotic men on both sides of the Atlantic. The time is not 
one for recrimination over old-time wrongs and quarrels. Those 
who prefer to turn their faces to the light will find encouragement 
in the words of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University : 

Great Britain stands to-day, both on land and sea, in the very front line 
of liberty’s defenders’ wherever the contest is being waged. There are no 
words that can adequately portray this colossal effort, and no appreciation 
which can completely convey the extent of a world’s obligation. The ago 
that is dying finds in Great Britain, in France, and in the American 
Republic its overmastering conquerors, and the age that is coming to birth 
finds in them its natural leaders and protectors. 


JOSEPH R. FISHER, 
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IRELAND'S DILEMMA : 
(II) 
THE FEDERAL OPPORTUNITY 


THE view of the Prime Minister as expressed to a Deputation of 
Federalists, which he received the other day, was, broadly 
speaking, that education of the country was necessary as pre- 
liminary to the introduction of a Bill for a Federal constitution 
for the United Kingdom. The advice is salutary, though Feder- 
alism has occupied a fairly prominent place in possible politics 
during the last half-century and more. So far as Ireland is con- 
cerned there is ample proof that since 1843 when, acting on the 
advice of O’Connell, the Repeal Association admitted advocates 
of Federalism to membership, that principle has been discussed, 
and at times warmly approved of, by a long succession of Irish 
Constitutional leaders. In October 1844 O’Connell published a 
long letter giving a decided preference to the Federal plan over 
‘Repeal,’ but he recanted, having failed apparently to receive the 
support he expected from the Whig Party. Thomas Davis, the 
great protagonist of conciliation and unity, whose all too short life 
marks such a bright page in Irish history and literature, remained 
true to his ideal. His proposals were submitted anonymously (in 
1845) in a letter to the Duke of Wellington, which is worth 
quoting : 

I do not {he wrote] seek a raw appeal of the Act of Union. I want you 
to retain the Imperial Parliament with its imperial powers. I ask you 
only to disencumber it of those cares which exhaust its patience and 
embarrass its attention. I ask you to give to Ireland a Senate of some 
sort, selected by the people in part or in whole; levying their customs 
and excise, and other taxes ; making their roads, harbours, railways, canals, 
and bridges; encouraging their manufactures, commerce, agriculture, and 
fisheries ; settling their poor laws, their tithes, tenures, grand juries, and 
franchises; giving a vent to ambition, an opportunity for knowledge, 
restoring the absentees, securing work, and diminishing poverty, crime, 
ignorance, and discontent. This, were I an Englishman, I should ask for 
England, besides the Imperial Parliament. So I would for Wales, were 
I a Welshman, and for Scotland were I a Scotchman; this I ask for Ire- 
land. [He pleaded] You are an Irishman. . . . Do not lose your last oppor- 
tunity. Believe me, my lord, if you and half a dozen men of business— 
Imperialists, Federalists, and Repealers—were to sit down in earnest to 
devise a plan for satisfying the wants and calls of Ireland for local govern- 
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ment, whil@you guaranteed the integrity of the Empire, you would accom- 
plish your object without much difficulty, and disappoint the foreign foes 
of that Empire who justly regard Ireland as an ally. 

Davis was an enthusiast, but he did not probably exaggerate 
the sentiment of the time when he wrote to a correspondent in 
England : 


So strong is the desire for a quiet and friendly resumption of nationality 
that if England offered us a Federal connexion to-morrow it would have 
the support of even the ultra men. 











The opportunity was lost, not to recur until 1870, when a 
remarkable meeting was held in Dublin, in which representatives 
of the most extreme, discordant and hostile elements met and 
sat in free and friendly counsel, and after discussion passed the 
following resolution on the motion of Isaac Butt : 

That it is the opinion of this meeting that the true remedy for the evils 
of Ireland is the establishment of an Irish Parliament with full control 
over our domestic affairs. 












So far as I know that original resolution has never been repudiated 
by a responsible leader of the Nationalist Party. 

Parnell accepted the 1886 Bill which certainly was not a 
Federal measure, but judging by his correspondence with Cecil 
Rhodes it seems clear that he would have agreed to a Home Rule 
Bill on Federal lines as a first stage in the application of the 
system to the two islands. 

To come down to recent times. In March 1895 Mr. Dalziel 
moved that : 













It is desirable to devolve upon Legislatures in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and England respectively the management and control of their domestic 
affairs. 

Mr. Redmond, speaking to the motion, expressed the opinion that 
he had always believed Federalism was the true solvent of the 
difficulties of those countries which had a certain community of 
origin or interest sufficient to enable them to work together to a 
certain point, but had not that complete community, or rather 
identity, which would enable them to be fused into one nation. 
He accepted the motion if it did not mean that Ireland should 
wait until opinion was matured for the institution of Legislatures 
for England, Scotland and Wales. Mr. Dillon spoke to the same 
effect. 

It would, of course, be unjust to them to assume that O’Connell, 
Davis, Butt, Parnell, and Redmond were prepared to accept the 
Federal solution that changed conditions render possible now, 
but it must be admitted that anti-Federalists will find it difficult 
to meet such a formidable array of Federalist opinion expressed 
by prominent Irishmen during the last seventy years; and the 
same may be said in regard to Great Britain. 
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The possibility of a Federal constitution for the United King- 
dom, though it has lately become a matter of somewhat academic 
‘discussion, is by no means a new one. It occupied the attention 
of eminent men during the last half-century and came very close 
to accomplishment some thirty years ago. As early as 1865 Lord 
Salisbury, examining the usual reasons alleged for the comparative 
backwardness in civilisation of Ireland in relation to England, 
came to the conclusion that the one thing which has been peculiar 
to Ireland has been the government of England. In the early 
*seventies, when he was in Opposition, Lord Beaconsfield said that 
‘if he had to deal with the situation, he would propose to place 
Ireland in a similar position with that held by New York in the 
Federal Government of the United States.’ Mr. Gladstone 
appears to have experienced some difficulty in realising that situated 
as we are ‘Federalism’ and ‘ Devolution’ are convertible terms. 
He did not believe in the Federal principle of government, but 
quite apart from Ireland he advocated Devolution. Speaking in 
1879 he said : 

I desire, I may almost say I intensely desire, to see Parliament relieved 
of some portion of its duties. ... We have got an over-weighted Parlia- 
ment; and if Ireland, or any other portion of the country, is desirous and 
able so to arrange its affairs that by taking the local part, or some local 
part, of its transactions off the hands of Parliament, it can liberate and 
strengthen Parliament for Imperial concerns, I say I will not only accord a 
reluctant assent, but I will give a zealous support to any such scheme. 

I will consent to give to Ireland no principle, nothing that is not upon 
equal terms offered to Scotland and to the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. But I say that the man who shall devise a machinery by which 
some portion of the excessive and impossible task now laid upon the House 
of Commons shall be shifted to the more free, and therefore more efficient, 
hands of secondary and local authorities, will confer a blessing upon his 
country that will entitle him to be reckoned among the prominent bene- 
factors of the land. 

As late as 1885, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
Mr. Chamberlain all publicly assented to the principle of Devolu- 
tion as applied to Scotland and Wales, as well as to Ireland. In 
the Radical programme published before the General Election of 
that year—a programme which was fathered by Mr. Chamberlain 
—it was declared obvious ‘ that no mere extension of local govern- 
ment under the ordinary and restricted plan would relieve the 
Parliamentary congestion which has long since become a national 
calamity.’ The expression ‘ Devolution’ was, I think, used for 
the first time in political writing by Mr. Gladstone in an address 
to the electors of Midlothian in the same year. After indicating 
that the only limit he knew to the extension of local government 
was the limit imposed by the necessity of maintaining the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament, he went on to say : 

It has gratified me to find abundant proof that the country was, and 
is, fully alive to the vital importance of devolution. . . . The task of the 
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House of Commons in our time haz habitually exceeded what had ever been 
imposed upon a Legislative body in the whole history of the world... . 
I desire to point out the three cardinal points of the question. First, the 
congestion of business, now notorious and inveterate, degrades the House 
of Commons by placing it at the mercy of those among its members who 
seek for notoriety by obstructing business, instead of pursuing the more 
honourable road to repufation by useful service, or of those who, with more 
semblance of warrant, seek to cripple the action of the House of Commons 
in order to force the acceptance of their own political projects. Secondly, 
it disappoints, irritates, and injures the country by the suspension of 
useful legislatioa. And lastly, and perhaps worst of all, it defeats the 
fundamental rule of our Parliamentary system—that the majority shall 
prevail. . . . This country will not, in the full sense, be a self-governing 
country until the machinery of the House of Commons is amended, and its 
procedure reformed. 


That Mr. Chamberlain was a Federalist as regards Ireland is 


proved by Lord Morley, who in his Life of Gladstone informs us 
that 


Chamberlain startled us onze more by declaring that he was perfectly 
prepared the very next day, if we pleased, to establish between England 
and Ireland the relations subsisting between the Provincial Legislatures 
and the Dominion Parliament of Canada. 


These views he maintained when Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
Bill of 1886. Speaking on the first reading Mr. Chamberlain 
said : 

I shall look for the solution in the direction of the principle of Federa- 
tion. It appears to me that the advantage of a system of Federation is 
that Ireland might under it really remain an integral part of the Empire. 


. . . It is in the direction of Federations that the democratic movement has 
been most advanced in the present century. 


Chamberlain, strong man though he was, was not strong 
enough to cope with the anti-Federal opinions of the leaders of 
the Liberal Unionist secession and of his own immediate colleagues 
in the Birmingham constituency, and in writing to his chief the 
Marquis of Hartington, in September 1886, he assured him that 
though dissenting from a negative policy he would not put forward 
any alternative scheme. But Chamberlain was far too active a 
man to be long satisfied with a ‘negative policy.” He again 
brought forward his Federal plan at the Round Table Conference 
in 1888. The conference broke down on a point quite unconnected 
with the questions before them; but judging by the speeches 
delivered by one of the members of the conference, Sir William 
Harcourt, in the following year, the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain 
is plainly indicated. He was ready to concede an Irish Legislature 
with the Canadian Provincial powers well defined. He agreed 
that if the Irish wished it they should have a full-fledged Parlia- 
ment and administration, a Prime Minister, other Ministers and 
a Cabinet, in fact everything that goes on at Westminster and 
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Whitehall on a small scale. He declared that the Ulster people 
could not be allowed to remain as they were while a system of 
self-government was given to the rest of Ireland, and suggested 
they should be told they must accept some form of local 
government. 

These various adhesions to the Federal principle were never, 
so far as I know, abandoned. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from 
politics silenced his voice on the matter, but as late as 1898, in 
the course of an article in this Review,' Mr. Chamberlain stated 
that every Liberal Unionist would readily agree ‘to give to Ireland 
the management of such of its affairs as can be handed over to 
an Irish Assembly without any risk or danger to this country, 
and I hope that I may add, without the loss of honour that would 
be involved if the property and the liberties of all Her Majesty's 
subjects were not fully safeguarded.’ 

From this brief survey it seems clear that during the period 
under review the prominent statesmen of both parties were in 
favour of Federation for the relief of Parliament, and some of 
them, notably Mr. Chamberlain, as the means of arriving at a 
settlement of the Irish political question. Had Chamberlain had 
his way that problem would have been solved thirty years ago. 

From 1893 until 1902 the question slumbered. It was again 
raised, with particular reference to Ireland, by the Irish Reform 
Association, which, encouraged by the success of the Land Con- 
ference in devising a settlement of the thorny agrarian problem, 
was founded in the hopes that by conciliation and compromise a 
solution of the political problem might also be.found. Unfor- 
tunately the Liberal Government in 1906 took another course. 
The Convention that sat from July last year until April this year 
had a great opportunity of recommending a Federal settlement 
and lost it to my infinite regret. 

I have more than once written on Federalism in the pages 
of this Review. I have taken every available opportunity of advo- 
cating the principle and may, I think, claim, without arrogance, 
to have been active in calling attention to its importance, not 
merely as a method of settling the difficulties which British 
Governments have had to contend with in Ireland, but as a means 
of removing defects which exist in the British constitution apart 
altogether from the Irish Question. Sufficient has been said, I 
think, to show that Federalism has been discussed and has found 
powerful supporters in Great Britain and Ireland during the last 
half-century and more. The cause has made progress though 
nothing definite has been accomplished as yet. Federalists have 
sustained a heavy blow in losing the services of such a champion 


1 <A Bill for the Weakening of Great Britain’ by the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P., Nineteenth Century, April 1893. 
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as the late Earl Grey. Fulfilment of their hopes has been long 
deferred. ‘ But they have no reason to be discouraged. Great 
causes move but slowly. Much necessary spade work has been 
done, and there are plenty of earnest men left to carry on the 
work. It becomes more and more evident every day that nothing 
short of constitutional reform can restore effective vitality to Par- 
liament. Constant failure proves that the avenue of appeasement 
in Ireland indicated in the various Home Rule Bills has been 
explored in vain. It is likely, and more than likely, that the only 
hopeful direction in which a new path can be found is in the 
direction foreseen by some of the statesmen and politicians I have 
mentioned—in the direction, that is to say, of making Ireland part 
of a general settlement in which the whole of the internal govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom shall be revised on Federal lines. 

Albeit much information can be drawn from the historical 
sources alluded to, or quoted from, the Prime Minister’s advice to 
educate public opinion should be followed, for, though the sup- 
porters of Federalism are already much more numerous than 
many of us realise, and the merits of the scheme are more widely 
understood than is commonly supposed, much confusion of 
thought continues to obscure the matter. In so far as there is 
opposition to the subject, or apathy concerning it, that is due 
in great measure to Federalists themselves. We are not suffi- 
ciently concrete, and fail in definition ; we do not tackle the details 
of the subject, and are apt to slur over the difficulties which present 
themselves. I will endeavour to define my own position. 

To many of those who ‘ think Imperially ’ Federalism connotes 
a Federal Union of the nations constituting the Empire. That 
the conferences which have become an established custom will 
develop into some definite constitutional means of arriving at 
collective expression on vital issues I have no doubt whatever ; 
but it is not my province to enter upon that subject now. I content 
myself by urging in that connexion that united thought and con- 
sequently united action on the part of diverse communities can 
only be achieved if each of those communities is in itself compact 
and capable of acting through efficient representative bodies. A 
truly United Kingdom with a really efficient Parliament is the 
essential preliminary to any scheme of Imperial consolidation. I 
postulate that and, if it be true, those Federalists who are dwelling 
upon the larger aspects of Federalism should turn their attention 
to the practical question of immediate moment—Will Federation 
in the United Kingdom satisfy the conditions necessary for 
Federation on a larger scale? 

Federalism is not a defined, exact system. Its opponents are 
always apt to imagine that they have settled the question when 


they point out that the United States, the main Federal consti- 
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tution in the world, was a Federation of a number of sovereign 
independent States. They therefore argue that as the component 
parts of the United Kingdom have not been in modern history 
independent States, and as they already form a unity, it is impos- 
sible to construct a Federal system for the British Isles. Rigor- 
ously speaking that is, of course, true. Unity having been 
brought about it is impossible to federate Great Britain and 
Ireland for instance ; but it is possible to produce by devolution 
the political condition that would exist if a union of a Federal, 
instead of a fusing, character had been adopted. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what the constitutional fabric would be if the 
three Kingdoms had federated and had admitted Wales. What 
people fail to observe is that the thing that matters is not the 
beginning of the process of Federalism, but it is the end. If we 
can create a Federal system in this country, it is not, what we start 
from that is of consequence, but what we achieve. Federal unity 
may be arrived at either directly from a state of complete disunion, 
or indirectly through devolution from a state of complete union. 
In either case the end is the same. 

The terms ‘Nation’ and ‘Nationality’ are incapable of 
accurate definition. ‘ Nationality’ may be applied to any white 
subject of the King. On the other hand Ireland certainly claims 
to be a ‘ Nation,’ and I do not know what other term can be used 
in connexion with the Commonwealths and Dominions. At any 
rate for convenience’ sake, and confining myself to the United 
Kingdom, I assume that England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
are nations, and to those four nations I limit the application of 
the Federal principle. When Federalism was beginning again to 
attract the ordinary political parties some five or six years ago, 
some of the more venturesome speculators were quite ready to 
predict and to recommend a constitution which would have given 
a dozen or more Parliaments to the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Winston Churchill suggested a return to a mythical Heptarchy 
and imagined a series of Parliaments for Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, for London, and for agricultural districts. To those who 
believe that a Federal constitution is bound to proceed upon some 
regular numerical basis, fantastic proposals of this kind are 
unavoidable. The population of Lancashire and Yorkshire would 
undoubtedly entitle both to parliamentary institutions of the same 
magnitude as those of Ireland. If population were to be the basis 
of calculation, London would have a Parliament equal to that of 
Scotland, and so on. The creation of separate Parliaments of 
this kind would mean vast unnecessary expense, insuperable com- 
plications, and would necessarily curtail devolution till the powers 
of local Parliaments would differ but little from those of County 
Councils. But Federalism is not bound by numerical conditions. 
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The principle is applicable in infinite variety. It may be used by 
two or by any number of individuals. They may be identical or 
similar, or unlike in population, in race, in political status. Minute 
sub-division is unnecessary, inconvenient, and must be dismissed. 
Ethnological differences cannot be pursued too far. For all prac- 
tical purposes the units are England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

The initial difficulty in advocating a Federal scheme for the 
United Kingdom is that it appeals to its supporters on entirely 
different grounds according to what part of the United Kingdom 
they may happen to inhabit. The Irishman, in so far as he is 
a Federalist, is a Federalist for two reasons. He has the grievance 
of the Union to incite him, and he sees in Federalism a return 
towards the self-government which he lost when the Union took 
place—a loss which he has never ceased protesting against. He 
feels that in the multiplicity of business Irish affairs do not receive 
due attention in Parliament. He lost his Parliament and with 
it the expression of his nationality. His peculiar interests are 
neglected. He is frankly not interested to any great degree in 
the rest of the United Kingdom, but is quite willing that the 
other nations composing it should have their constitutions changed 
if they so wish. It is for his own grievances—and prominent 
among them is loss of nationality—that he desires to find a remedy. 

England is so enormously predominant in population, wealth, 
and everything else that it scarcely occurs to an Englishman to 
consider his nationality or to look upon himself as distinct, or 
indeed in any way different, from other inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. If asked ‘What is your nationality?’ as was, for 
instance, the case in boarding a steamer at Holyhead for Kings- 
town, a native of England would not consider that the reply 
‘English’ connoted birth in England. I do not know whether 
a man born in Scotland would say ‘ Scottish ’ or if born in Wales 
‘ Welsh,’ but I am sure a native of Ireland would reply ‘ Irish.’ 
There lies the difference. If the English Federalist feels himself 
under any grievance it is not connected with his sense of distinct 
nationality, but is confined to the inconvenience caused to him 
in Parliament by the sense of nationality existing in other portions 
of the United Kingdom. Ireland suffers also under a strong sense 
of historical grievance. The Welshman and the Scot, on the other 
hand, have but little sense of historical grievance, and England 
has none at all. In the case of the Scots and Welsh their desire 
for a Federalist constitution proceeds mainly from a sense of 
nationality, which has, I think, tended to increase of recent years, 
and will, as a result of the War, continue to increase. In Wales 
the sense of nationality is intensified by the existence of a living 
language habitually used by a large proportion of the population. 
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In Scotland it is increased by that feeling of solidarity which makes 
Scotsmen, even outside their own country, tend to herd together 
in communities by themselves. The English Federalist, on the 
other hand, has in this matter, at any rate, no sense of nationality 
at all. His position is so clearly predominant in the British Parlia- 
ment that his interests, from the point of view of nationality, 
are not in any way affected by the present system. The argu- 
ment for Federalism in his case rests upon something entirely 
different, upon the knowledge that, owing to extreme congestion 
of business in the Imperial Parliament, many important aspects 
of internal government are scamped or entirely neglected, and 
upon the conviction that this disastrous state of things can only 
be remedied by a devolution to subsidiary Legislatures, and the 
consequent easing of the work of the Imperial Parliament. In 
taking the Prime Minister’s advice, therefore, and putting the 
case of Federalism before the country, it ought to be presented 
in such a way that the arguments used will be the appropriate 
arguments for the actual part of the population which is being 
addressed in each case. 

Federalism is not a definition. It is little more than a loose 
designation of political means for producing results which in 
themselves are incapable of accurate definition. Love for the 
parts and devotion to the whole are characteristic of Federation, 
as is well exemplified in the case of Switzerland ; but the means 
whereby the system produces those results defies accurate analysis. 
The aim of Federalism is an equipoise between forces acting in 
opposite directions, between centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
between separation and absorption. The objective therefore of 
Federalists is to enlist local sentiment, energy, knowledge, and 
talent in the conduct of local affairs, and to secure for the conduct 
of common affairs the strength only to be derived by unity through 
co-operation. Absolute equipoise is impossible, and as the exis- 
tence of the whole is more important than the welfare of any one 
part, the tendency in all the Federations within the Empire, and 
in the constitution of the United States, is towards centralisation. 
The same tendency should be preserved in dealing with the United 
Kingdom. The opposite centrifugal tendency naturally informing 
all local bodies may be relied upon to prevent centralisation pro- 
ceeding too far. Bearing these general principles in mind, the 
Federalist should insist that the system of government he advo- 
cates does not require uniformity in the constitutions, or in the 
institutions, of the federated parts. Sir Edward Carson, in speak- 
ing of Federalism as applied to Ireland, laid down, among others, 
the following condition : that Ireland should not get any treat- 
ment different or exceptional from the treatment offered to any 
other part of the United Kingdom. How far that condition is 
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consonant with Federal reconstruction it is impossible to say 
without accurate knowledge of the meaning to be attached to 
‘ treatment different or exceptional.’ If Sir Edward’s condition 
means identity of principle I accept it, but if it means identity in 
details of functions and in the machinery of government I do not 
accept it, for it would produce diversity instead of uniformity. A 
stereotyped constitution imposed upon units having certain objects 
in common but differing individually in many respects would 
paralyse collective action. Where units differ the constitutions 
accorded to them must vary so as to adjust those differences in 
order to ensure solidarity of thought and action in pursuit of the 
objects held in common. 
In a Federal constitution for the United Kingdom there is no 
sort of reason why devolution as applied to Wales should be 
identical with devolution as applied to Ireland or Scotland, or 
why England should be treated similarly to any of those countries. 
In fact the definition of Federalism need not be put higher 
than the provision of effective means for securing common action 
in matters of common concern. In matters of interest which 
are not common there is no reason why the methods of dealing 
with them should not be as various as sentiment or convenience 
may require. Take the case of Wales. It is highly improbable 
that the Welsh would require such an extension of self-govern- 
ment as even the most moderate Irish Home Rulers demand. It 
is also quite possible that Wales, partly because of its size, might 
prefer to govern itself in its local affairs by a single Chamber. 
Scotland and Ireland have old models to fall back upon; each 
of them was in past times a self-governing State, with a Sovereign 
independent Parliament of its own, and they are likely to revert 
to those models. The main difference between them is that 
whereas Scotland has long ago become reconciled to a union under 
which it has prospered, Ireland has never ceased to protest against 
a union under which it has not prospered. In Wales there is no 
such model, and Wales would have to devise a Parliament. 
Again, Scotland has a separate legal system, which would no 
doubt reflect itself in parliamentary institutions, while in Wales 
there is no separate legal system. The history of the Irish in Ire- 
land was for many centuries an heroic struggle to retain its sense 
of nationality against the most unscrupulous efforts to destroy 
it. Neither Scotland nor Wales has suffered in the same cause 
to the same extent. Differences and complications of this kind 
could be instanced in very large numbers. They do not constitute 
an argument for maintaining the legislative union as it is, for 
they exist in spite of the Union and hamper the action of the 
State under the Union; but Federalists should be prepared to 
adjust the differences and meet the difficulties, otherwise they 
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will be exposed to a very easy, though very erroneous, form of 
destructive criticism from their opponents. 

The necessity for diversity in the machinery of government 
in a Federal scheme is nowhere seen more clearly than in the 
case of England itself. For reasons already mentioned—a sense 
of nationality never challenged, a huge superiority in numbers, 
wealth, and strength—it is not apparent that England requires a 
separate Legislature for the conduct of English affairs. Why 
should not English members of the Imperial Parliament meet 
for purely English business and transact it before the regular 
Imperial parliamentary session commences? As representation 
of the units in the Federal Parliament must be on the basis of 
population, English representation in the House of Commons 
must outweigh that of Ireland and Wales and Scotland. But 
in Imperial matters the interests of England are so clearly pre- 
dominant, and her wealth, her industries, and her population so 
enormously outweigh those of the other nations, that it is both 
reasonable and prudent to leave her predominance in representa- 
tion unimpaired. 

It follows, in these circumstances, that a Federal constitution 
must be constructed in the form of separate Bills—a Bill for 
England, a Bill for Ireland, a Bill for Scotland, and a Bill for 
Wales. So far as England is concerned she has self-determina- 
tion, and can set up an English Parliament at Oxford or Win- 
chester or wherever she likes; but if she thinks fit, all that is 
necessary, except in so far as the House of Lords may be affected, 
is a schedule of the business transferred and an alteration in the 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons constituting all mem- 
bers representing English constituencies a Grand Committee for 
the transaction of that business. An Irish Act, though of an 
unworkable character from the Federal point of view, is already 
upon the Statute Book. It can be converted into a Federal Act 
without much difficulty, and a fund of information as to the means 
of doing so is available in the proceedings and suggestions of the 
Irish Convention, and the speeches delivered therein. A Scottish 
Bill has been drafted and read the first time. A Welsh Bill has 
also been drafted. There is no practical reason why the con- 
version of the United Kingdom’s constitution into a Federal one 
should not be proceeded with within a reasonable time. 

It may be, and is, objected that a great constitutional change 
during the War is injudicious, and far more than injudicious in 
its application to an Ireland rebellious from end to end; and 
it may be, and is, said that Ireland has, owing to her attitude 
towards the War, forfeited all claim to consideration. It is true 
that the one point of agreement between parties in Ireland other- 
wise hostile or divergent—and alas! between religions—is that 
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it is sound Christianity to derv unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and good morality for people to resist by every means 
within their power the application of Acts of their King and Parlia- 
ment which they happen to dislike. True, also, that Ireland 
has stamped a mark of shame upon her brow too deeply to be 
hidden by the mass of justifying and extenuating circumstances 
she can plead, great as it is. True, again, that Sinn Fein, with 
its objective of actual independence, has a great hold over the 
people, and that Nationalists, not Sinn Feiners, have pronounced 
in favour of the virtual independence of the ‘ Dominion status.’ 
And, finally, true that, mainly owing to default on the part of 
Governments, Ireland has fallen into a sullen mood quite foreign 
to her character. But despite this ‘atmosphere,’ apparently 
so unfavourable to constitutional reform, I maintain that, if certain 
changed conditions and overriding facts are taken at their true 
value, steps towards constitutional conversion to Federal lines 
should be taken without undue delay. 

The fierce heat of war has welded many differences and dis- 
sipated many prejudices into thin air. It needs no prophet to 
foresee that many principles also must be modified under the 
urgent necessities of reconstruction after the War. It is not so 
very long ago that it was said that 


















The Colonial system with all its appeal to the passions of our people 
can only be got rid of by the indirect process of Free Trade, which will 
gradually and imperceptibly reduce the bonds which unite our Colonies 
with us by a mistaken notion of self-interest. 







The abominable theory that colonies are a mere incumbrance 
was exploded long since, and the value of Empire was fully 
recognised before the War; but still the blaze of war has shed 
a stronger light than ever before upon that value. Many of the 
former objections to Federalism based on its alleged intrusion on 
fields other than political have faded or have altogether dis- 
appeared. The whole body politic has become plastic to the hands 
strong enough and wise enough to mould it so as to meet new 
conditions. The tide of Federalism was running strong thirty 
years ago; but the State missed the tide. Since then many 
dams and obstructions have been swept away. The way is clear. 
The tide is flowing and must not be lost again. 

Among the causes for which the nations of the Empire are 
fighting, the rights of small nations take a prominent place, 
and it is palpably impossible for any Government committed to 
the War to deny those rights to the one small nation whose 
destiny lies absolutely in their hands. 

That Ireland should have sole control over purely Irish affairs 
and at the same time partial control over purely British affairs 
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is the weak spot in all Home Rule Bills. It can be eliminated 
only through Federation, by devolution, throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The period of post-war reconstruction is pregnant with diffi- 
culty and danger. If the ship of State is to pass safely through 
the lines of breakers that menace it, the captain and crew must 
be free to concentrate upon the perils of navigation. The Imperial 
Parliament must be relieved of all work which can be undertaken 
by local Legislatures, and that can be accomplished only through 
Federalism. 

To sum up my own views about Ireland, the United Kingdom 
and the Empire—may I for once quote myself? 

In my opinion Federalism is the best principle upon which to base a 
Union that will give Ireland the fullest measure of self-government, that 
will enable the new Irish Constitution to fit into complete Federation of 
the United Kingdom when the appropriate time comes, and to form a 
consistent link in the chain that may lead to Constitutional synthesis 
within the Empire. 


One other question may be put. Will Ireland accept a Federal 
scheme? Whocan say? The Sinn Fein ideal—an independent 
republic—may be dismissed ; it is too preposterous to last. The 
cleavage in Ireland will be between the Dominion status and 
States Rights. I have maintained, I still maintain, and I believe, 


that after careful consideration the majority of Irishmen will 
perceive that for geographical and economic reasons full Dominion 
independence would be injurious to Ireland, cannot be granted 
unreservedly, and if granted nominally would place Ireland in 
an ignominious position. States Rights, as under the American 
constitution, are in some particulars—notably in regard to the 
criminal law—inapplicable to Ireland ; but in general the term is 
applicable, and I use it because, the Irish mind in Ireland being 
so closely attuned to the Irish mind in America, ‘ States Rights’ 
conveys to it the meaning of Federalism better than any other 
term. Will ‘ States Rights’ be accepted in settlement? I do 
not know; but need we concern ‘ourselves overmuch about that? 
What we can do is to do what is right. We can be honest and 
fulfil our promises to Ireland, and under Federalism this can be 
done without injustice to Great Britain. We can be logical, and 
by our action at home justify our interest in small nations abroad. 
We can strip Parliament of superfluous work and enable it to 
grapple with the problems of the future. Such are the ends to 
be aimed at, and in Federalism are to be found the means. 


DUNRAVEN, 











FOR GOLD 





A NEW STANDARD PRICE 


IT seems strange that, even now, well into the fifth year of the 
War, there should still be men who approach every question 
in the old way, ready without consideration to refuse a remedy 
simply because it will not fit in with inherited theories, or involves 
the scrapping of long-cherished axioms. Yet we must meet new 
situations in new ways, and when even the wickedness of war 
brings within our reach a hitherto impossible means for good, we 
must grasp it. The creation by international agreement of a 
new standard price for golds such a case. 

If one had to sum up the most widespread effect of the War 
in a single word, surely that word would be ‘shortage.’ Broadly 
speaking there is nothing the world really wants to-day of which 
there is enough to go round. And at the head of the whole list 
stands gold—the very sinews of war. While the world’s need 
for gold was never greater, the production of it is steadily 
declining, and will go down much faster in the coming years, 
unless something is done—and done now. 

Here, then, is an imperial opportunity to do what might justly 
have been considered absolutely impossible before war altered 
our world. 

Let us look at the facts. 

The world’s total production of gold last year would only pay 
the war bill of the Allies for four or five days! The once reason- 
able relation between the value of the world’s trade and its gold 
has been shattered, and nothing but good could result from the 
expansion of gold within certain limits, by increased production 
or otherwise. 

Gold has almost ceased to be currency, and in all the Allied 
countries it is (or could be) concentrated in the hands of the various 
governments. Nearly all the world’s stock of gold is in possession 
of the Allies. Almost the whole balance is held by neutrals, while 
the Central Powers have comparatively little now, and certainly 
never had less. When we come to the annual production the 
position is more striking still. Last year the British Empire pro- 
duced nearly 64 per cent., and our Allies (particularly the United 
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States) about 25 per cent., but the output of the Central Powers 
is only about one half of one per cent. 

Sir Lionel Phillips recently pointed out, in a very able speech, 
that the standard price of fine gold is rather less than 85s. per oz., 
while gold permitted to be used for trade purposes has risen to 
about 115s..peroz. The chairman of a great bank put the market 
price even higher, at 120s. per oz. When the price of gold was 
made standard, and in all pre-War days, there was not this extra- 
ordinary difference between standard price and market price. 

My contention is, that it is now not only possible and practic- 
able, but also desirable for the civilised nations of the world mutu- 
ally to agree to fix a new standard price for gold, and one term 
of the agreement might be that the standard shall not be revised 
again for a hundred years. In any case, such an agreement to be 
of any use must be world-wide and substantially permanent. We 
may never again find practically the whole civilised world (the 
Central Powers have forfeited all claim to be called civilised) 
standing: shoulder to shoulder as Allies with united interests. 

The new standard might be an increase to anything between 
the standard price and the present market price or even up to as 
high as double today’s standard price. For the sake of 
simplicity of argument, let us suppose that the new standard 
is to be raised to 50 per cent. above the old, i.e. some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the actual present market 
price. In pre-War days such a rise would perhaps have 
been reflected in the enhanced price of all commodities, but 
to-day since gold has ceased to be currency and become merely a 
basis for credit, since its volume and value are so small compared 
with the volume and value of trade, and since prices have risen 
everywhere for reasons other than the abundance of gold (risen 
in fact in spite of its scarcity), the old argument is no longer 
sound. Probably it never really was sound, though economists 
pinned their faith to it, for want of a better theory. Curiously 
enough the rise in the price of commodities has been highest in 
Austria, the country poorest in gold, and probably lowest in the 
United States of America, where gold is most plentiful. 

If a rise in the standard price of gold could conceivably increase 
the already inflated price of commodities, it must follow from the 
same reasoning that, if we could reduce the standard price of 
gold to half, the prices of all commodities would come tumbling 
down in sympathy. If that were so, it would be an easy way 
of cutting our war-costs in half and the Allies could save about 
300,000,0001. a month ! 

Even if the standard price of gold were doubled to-day there 
would be no resultant rise in the price of wool, wheat, coal, iron, 
or anything else except perhaps jewellery and other articles 
negligible in war time. 
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We must take advantage of the fact that we are working with . 
a paper currency. This avoids the hitherto well-nigh insuperable 
objection of interference with the sovereign. May I reiterate 
that gold, i.e. the sovereign, has temporarily ceased to be cur- 
rency, with certain easily remediable exceptions. The only effect 
of the gold rise upon the pound note would be to enhance its value 
by increasing the amount of its gold cover. As Sir Lionel Phillips 
says: ‘The financial stability of the world is undoubtedly best 
protected by the backing of as much gold as possible, against paper 
securities and emergencies.’ By increasing the value of our gold 
reserve we should expand our credit and make large savings in 
exchanges. We should create new wealth by the automatic rise 
in the value of our gold production, and obviously the creation 
of new wealth means increased revenue from taxation. 

Hitherto in most countries gold mines have been forced to 
bear more than their proper share of taxation. Under- 
my scheme, since by the action of the State the value 
of their product would have been raised, the State would 
take back, say, 90 per cent. of that increase, so that their 
present dividends would be increased by an amount equal 
to 10 per cent. of the added revenue. Mines and areas, now 
non-paying, would, even if the State took 90 per cent. of the 
increase, become profitable and carry all the wealth-building power 
of production in their train. The new-created wealth among our 
peoples in the form of enhanced values of shares in gold mines, 
alone, would mean many millions. For example, there is a 
certain mine which, notwithstanding a production of about 
2,000,0001. worth of gold, barely pays expenses and, like many 
others, is in great danger of being closed down. The 500,000 
shares in it are worth next to nothing, but with the standard priee 
of gold increased by 50 per cent. there would be a profit of about 
1,000,000!., and even if 90 per cent. of this were taken by the 
State the dividend of a sure 10 per cent. would give the shares a 
market value of at least 1,000,0001. 

South Africa, Australia, Canada and India would become 
strenger and more prosperous. These wealthy and contented 
Dominions, where burdensome taxation would be unknown, would 
be the most attractive countries in the world for new settlers and 
have phenomenal but sound expansion leading steadily to unex- 
ampled empire. They would become more ample producers of the 
raw material of a self-supporting empire, be the best customers 
of the Motherland, and the bulwark of an impregnable system 
of inter-imperial commerce. 

The enhanced value of the gold reserves of Great Britain, the 
United States and our Allies would offset and wipe out hundreds 
of millions of our war loans, and the wealth added to our national 
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income by the increased annual production of our gold-fields would 
be equal to the interest on a very large part of the remaining 
National Debt. Even if the increased value of our gold did in 
the long run gradually bring about a decrease in the purchasing 
power of money, that, in itself, would not be an unmixed evil, 
since it would be just so much easier for posterity to pay off our 
national debts, as Mr. Ellis Barker has so clearly demonstrated 
in his recent articles in this Review.* 

While the British Empire will be the greatest gainer by means 
of the increased value of her annual production, the success of 
my scheme is tantamount to a gift by all the Allies (though it 
cost them nothing) of hundreds of millions to the United States, 
since she holds the greater part of the world’s gold stock. But 
judging by her past record of unexampled generosity and open- 
handedness she will at once throw in the whole of this new-found 
‘surplus to further the united aims of all the Allies. 

But the most interesting and desirable feature of my scheme 
is the fact that its adoption by the Allies means a more deadly 
blow to the Central Powers than any we have yet been able to 
strike, with the possible exception of the blockade. It will hit 
them in their most sensitive and vulnerable spot. The Central 
Powers, having paid away practically all their gold, having 
exhausted even the private holdings whether of coin, plate, or 
jewellery of their peoples, will have to buy it all back after the 
War with its only substitute—commodities—or go out of business. 
For every hundred millions in gold that they have spent they will 
have to find from one hundred and fifty to two hundred millions 
worth of goods to get it back. And they will have to do this in a 
world full of hostile and heavy tariffs. The gold in the pockets 
of the Sinn Feiners in Ireland to-day is the identical gold coin 
looted from France in the Franco-Prussian War—the last 
sweepings from the bottom of the German war chest. 

There is no doubt but that the Germans have already deter- 
mined to start the next war with a gold reserve at least ten times 
as great as they had when they embarked on this. For just so 
many years as we can delay or deny them in this achievement, 
for just so many more years will the peace of the world be 
assured. 

In every military and naval operation for the defeat of the 
enemy we must spend lavishly both blood and treasure, but this 
economic offensive has the glorious advantage that every fraction 
of our gain, while costing us nothing, is a definite and inevitable 
loss to our foes. Every stride we shall make in an ever-expanding 
trade will mean not only that we are another step ahead but that 


1 ‘Britain’s True Wealth—and the Unimportance of the War Debt,’ Nine- 
teenth Century and After, May and July 1918. 
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the enemy has also been thrust further back. Our waxing means 
their waning. 

As to time, my scheme is practicable now, and the chance 
may never come again. By immediate action, or even the mere 
suggestion of action, the gold now being gathered in by the people 
in power in Russia, while it cannot perhaps be altogether prevented 
from getting to Germany, can at least be made to cost her more. 
If the Bolshevists know that, by holding the gold for a few months, 
they will be able to get more for it they will not be so ready to 
throw it away. Possibly the delayed squandering of it may result 
in its still being in Russia when the tide turns. 

One great advantage of the scheme is that its operation will 
not interfere with our currency. The sovereign that went out of 
ordinary circulation when the War started contained twenty 
shillings’ worth of gold according to the accepted world standard, 
and the one that will return to circulation in the happier days 
of peace will contain just twenty shillings’ worth of gold at the 
then accepted world standard. Meanwhile we will go on using 
our Treasury pound notes, and, when the new sovereign comes 
into circulation, so long as it contains twenty shillings’ worth of 
gold no one will worry if, in order to retain its pre-War appearance 
and convenient size, it may contain a little more alloy than it 
used to. 

Obviously if Great Britain or any other country alone attempted 
to alter the standard price of gold, and therefore the value of the 
present sovereign (or its equivalent), the currency would be 
debased, instead of being enhanced. It would also in effect 
amount to a partial repudiation of national debt. A standard 
ceases to be a standard if one nation can arbitrarily alter it, but 
surely there can be no argument against the creation of a new 
standard sanctioned by the whole civilised world for their 
mutual advantage. If Great Britain and the United States 
were to proclaim their desire to adopt my scheme it is 
hardly likely that any country other than the Centra] Powers 
would fail to welcome it. Spain, for instance, has increased her 
gold reserve to about 80,000,000/. and greatly enhanced the value 
of her currency thereby. Would she fail to grasp the happy 
chance of making this 120,000,000/., and would any country con- 
tinue to part with its gold at 4/. per oz. when it could get 61. 
or 8l.? 

If there were no declining gold industry, no hampering of trade 
and credit and exchange because of the shortage of gold, or if only 
one nation attempted to raise the price of gold, the scheme might 
fairly be described as an attempt to lift oneself by one’s own boot- 
laces, but the world-wide adoption of the new standard is a very 
different thing. It will incidentally pave the way for the eventual 
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adoption of the long-desired universal currency based on gold. 
The shortage of gold now prevents this, and no form of universal 
currency can be devised without a gold basis of some sort. 

Inasmuch as the increased value of the output of the mines in 
the gold-producing countries would have been brought about by 
Government action, the various Governments would naturally, 
in these days of need for such tremendously increased taxation, 
as I have already said, earmark the greater part of this increase 
for the benefit of their country ; but would not of course attempt 
to ‘kill the goose.’ Dividend-paying mines would find their pro- 
fits substantially increased, but the previously non-paying mines 
and all new ones would probably have their future profits limited 
to a sure 10 per cent. This means at once an elimination of all 
non-paying mines and would be a sufficient stimulus on the one 
hand to the opening up of new mines without, on the other, 
creating any great danger of over-production. 

One of the earliest results of the adoption of the new standard 
would probably be the emergence from their holes of many of 
the hoards and ‘stockings.’ Perhaps the world’s best-filled 
stocking is in India, where the natives are credited with having 
put away about 100,000,000. Well, even if we did add another 
50,000,000/. or 100,000,000/. to the wealth of our peoples there, 
surely that is all to the good of the Empire and of peace and con- 
tenfment in India. Then how well Great Britain could do with 
the spending of even 100,000,000. here, for it would be largely 
spent in buying British goods. Even the hard-headed men of 
Manchester would be content to get twenty shillings for every 
pound’s worth of goods they sent to India. And what would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not give to get an unexpected haul of 
100,000,0001. in gold? If there are any hoards still left in Great 
Britain no doubt they would be unearthed and the great bulk of 
them would turn from the unprofitableness of the hidden napkin 
to the usefulness of silver bullets in helping to win the War. 

All invention means the discovery of how to make something 
out of nothing. The world was just as full of electricity in Adam’s 
day as now, but it was only when men like Edison, Marconi and 
the rest showed us the way to use it, that it was turned from an 
unknown nothingness to power and wealth. There is really 
nothing wonderful in aviation. Anyone could see fat geese fly 
any day, so it was really quite a simple matter, but the wonderful 
thing about the flight of man is the glorious ease and simplicity 
of it when the way to do it has been found out. It is after all the 
simplicity of most great inventions that confounds the ‘ experts,’ 
and #0 arouses their scorn and hostility that, resting on the record 
of their past achievements, they use the last argument of the 
fainthearted and cry ‘It is impossible and can’t be done.’ 
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It seems only a few short years since, according to the experts, 
‘Daylight saving’ was the impossible vision of an unpractical 
crank, and that, largely, because it meant national wealth and 
economy by the expenditure of nothing—but threepennyworth of 
clear thinking. 

If Columbus had taken the advice of the experts he would never 
have discovered America. And if America had never been dis- 
covered Germany might have won the War. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DIVINE AND HUMAN FAITH’ 


It will appear, at first sight, somewhat incongruous to compare 

two such presentations of religious philosophy as those offered 
us respectively by Professor Loisy and Mr. H. G. Wells. What- 
ever our ‘sympathies may be in regard to those two estimates, it 
is plain that the French work is from the hand of a highly trained 
critic and scholar, of one moving with ease in well-explored 
regions ; while the English work is from the skilful pen of a man 
of letters (for it is not the scientific faculties of Mr. Wells’s mind 
that are predominant in God the Invisible King), of keen, quick, 
apprehensive mind, dealing with certain popular results of that 
scientific and historic knowledge with which M. Loisy is familiar, 
and lightly referring to problems with whose inner mechanism 
he is not acquainted. 

To many of us Mr. Wells’s volume would have been more 
appealing as a simple statement of personal experience than as an 
attempt at an objective presentation of modern religion. 

Personally, having followed with appreciative interest the 
evolution of Mr. Wells’s religious faith, I should have listened 
with eager curiosity to the conclusions at which he had arrived 
with regard to the soul of man and its Maker. Every single 
and sincere religious experience, of learned or unlearned, is not 
only of profound interest, but even of some degree of objective 
value; and the honest description of such religious experience 
from one of keen and original mind has, of course, a still more 
special value. But it is in virtue of its quasi-dogmatic character 
that the book is largely displeasing to those for whom religion 
has been a chief object of study and consideration. Such as these 
may be willing to hearken to the religious experiences of the 
writer, but they are unwilling to accept the verdict of those 
experiences as of universal and demonstrative value. Mr. Wells 
may indeed speak for many others besides himself, but he by no 
means speaks for the generality, of whom one large section goes 
as far beyond him in belief as another in disbelief. 

M. Loisy is as impersonal as Mr. Wells is personal; as 

1 La Religion par Alfred Loisy (Emile Nourry, Paris); God the Invisible 
King by H. G. Wells; Catéchisme Positiviste par Auguste Comte; Catholicism 


and the Modern Mind by Malcolm(Edward Arnold) ; Histoire du Peuple d’Israél 
par Ernest Renan. 
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detached and scholarly as Mr. Wells is impassioned and popular. 
His work, too, is the result of a process of evolution, but of an 
evolution in which each step has been the result of scientific 
reflexion and examination. His work, too, is not without its 
passion and fervour, but such passion and fervour as are fed by 
deep, latent fires, and not by bright, visible flames. 

Mr. Wells lays what might be called, with some looseness 
of terminology, his critical foundation by summarily sweeping 
clear the ground of all those creeds and forms of belief which he 
regards as incongruous to the modern mind ; that they do not suit 
that same mind is the cardinal proof of their absurdity; their 
historic and scientific unsoundness is stated rather than 
demonstrated. 

M. Loisy’s critical foundation is one of those pregnant 
résumés which testify to life-long labour; only by concentrated 
attention can those not equipped with his knowledge realise the 
massive nature of the construction. His farewell to many beliefs 
is more final than that of our English novelist, but it is not so 
light-hearted nor so trenchant. Those beliefs are not, for him, 
mere ignorant illusions of the past, but essential elements of the 
religious process of humanity. 

For Mr. Wells the advance of the human mind in these 
matters is, analogically, horizontal; the basis of its belief is a 
new one at each step; we leave things behind us as we go on. 
For M. Loisy the same advance is, analogically, perpendicular ; 
the basis is not altered; our past is below us but not behind. 
Hence in his most radical criticism M. Loisy maintains the sense 
of human continuity; and this element of continuity is a con- 
siderable factor in the religion he proposes. 

Both writers agree that the old beliefs are, in many cases, 
an impediment to the new faith. Mr. Wells, with his usual 
optimism, thinks it is only necessary for a professed atheist to 
know that 

God is not necessarily the Triune God of the Catholic Church . . and 
immediately he will begin to realise the presence of Divinity.* 


M. Loisy also says: 

Have not some thought they could do without religion because they 
thought they had to rid themselves of an ancient religion ?* 

Their conclusions seem alike, yet the character of those 
conclusions is radically different. For Mr. Wells those past 
beliefs are dead as last year’s fashions; for M. Loisy they are 
dead as the grain of next year’s harvest is dead. Nothing is more 
definitely marked in his book than the sense of a past that is in 
one sense past, and is yet, in another sense, an essential element 


2 Page 97. * Page 247. 
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of the present. For him it would not be so utterly past were it 
not thus knit into the universal process. This is why I said 
that his farewells were more final than those of our English 
writer. A belief that is merely discarded, by one or many, is 
not thereby demolished ; its day may come round again. But a 
belief that has been lived through and lived into a further phase 
of being can never return, because it is always there. 

To Christian and Catholic believers, therefore, the negative 
portion of Mr. Wells’s work is not terrifying. What might 
alarm them most is its plea of being the general conclusion of 
all sane minds unprejudiced by theological prepossessions ; for 
after all, say what we may, it is impossible to discount the value 
of almost universal opinion. But, on the other hand, Mr. Wells is 
intensely modern in this his outlook ; and someone (I forget who) 
has wisely said that to be extremely modern entails the penalty 
of becoming quickly old-fashioned. Mr. Wells speaks, at most, 
for some part of the world of 1917, with a few years before and, 
perhaps, 3 few years to come—he does not speak for the whole 
world, even for that period. Some of his conclusions are well 
established because they present those points on which science 
has said its last word—but in regard to others of them we may 
wait for further developments. 

Quite other is it with the critical portion of M. Loisy’s work, 
which is often unassailable and always serious, and fromi which 
certain main and momentous conclusions emerge. 

First and foremost, M. Loisy would show us that religious 
beliefs are a product of the human mind; an externalisation of 
mankind’s own needs and aspirations. Historically, he makes 
us understand that the claims of religion to some form of 
supernatural origin do not bear investigation. In the early 
history of all the same human needs and tendencies have been 
at work, and the world of gods, or spiritual realities, has been 
an exalted double of the world as known to man.‘ 

Christianity enjoys no exemption from the general law in 
this respect ; the myth-making process has been at work here as 
elsewhere; the only marked point of differentiation is that, in 
Christianity, the leading figure is a genuine historical personage, 
which is not the case in other mythologies.* 

M. Loisy does not, in this short and concise work, give us the 
details of the critical process by which he and others have arrived 
at this conclusion ; but we have ample proof, in all his works, that 
he would be able to do so if we asked him, and that he is not 
likely to be mistaken in his main historical conclusions, whether 
or not he be right in his estimate of the effect those conclusions 
should have on religious belief and practice. 

* Page 73. 5 Page 137. 
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- {The zeligions known to. history have been’ comstitubed: by. affirmation 
and not by demonstration unless we accept as demonstration the criticism 
they have exercised on one another or the answers they have made to their 
own critics. Rightly speaking, the criticism of Greek and Roman paganism 
exercised by the Christian apologists of the first centuries was not a 
demonstration of Christianity, any more than their own answers to the 
criticism of Jews and Pagans. Christianity offers no other proof than 
her affirmation of things in themselves undemonstrable, such as the revela- 
tion of God in the Jewish religion and the writings of the Old Testament; 
the Divine mission and resurrection of Jesus or the manifestation of 
God in Christ; the permanent action of the Holy Spirit or the manifesta- 
tion of God in the Church. It is especially during the last centuries, and 
amongst Christian peoples of the West, that the progress of science has 
imposed definite questions as to the truth of Christianity and other reli- 
gions. The consequence has been that Christianity produced apologies with 
an appearance of more profound demonstration than that of the old ecclesi- 
astical authors. An attempt was made to establish philosophically the exist- 
ence of one God, infinite and omnipotent, eternal and omniscient, supreme 
Providence and Creator; and to establish historically the authenticity and 
historicity of the Biblical writings and the doctrinal and moral indefecti- 
bility of the Church. All this was done in order to prove by miracles and 
prophecies, and by the extraordinary continuity of a tradition of truth and 
sanctity, the divinity of the Mosaic and Evangelical revelation, the founda- 
tion of the Church by Christ, and the transcendence of Christian history, 
which would confer on traditional Christianity a special place, as the 
work of God amongst all human religions. Faith thus appealed to 
reason, and a better informed reason constituted more learned defences 
than those of the ancient apologies; but faith, all the while, persisted 
in making reason work within fixed limits or, rather, confined her activity 
within certain undisputed postulates of beliof, that is to say the 
belief in a personal God understood as a necessary Being, belief in the 
Jewish and Christian revelation understood as an undoubted miracle, 
belief in the doctrinal and moral perfection of Christianity, regarded as a 
palpable reality. Theological science endeavoured to pass off the vague 
intuitions of faith, which had become systematised by usage into dogmas, 
as scientifically indisputable principles or facts. Once these postulates 
were seriously disturbed by the philosophical or historical criticism, which 
resulted from the general direction of modern thought and life, the crisis 
of religious belief began. . . . If there is any one fact attested by history 
it is that the simple explanation which religions endeavoured to give of 
the world and of life never withstood examination.‘ 


In ethics, too, religious systems cannot survive the critical 


process : 


The insufficiency of religious systems as guides of the moral life is sub- 
jected, in its turn, to the same treatment. If those laws set themselves 
forth as perfectible systems of social organisation and human discipline, 
it would only be necessary to amend them when some defect was observed. 
But as they also claim a character of finality, each new ideal denounces 
its predecessor as an offspring of barbarism and vice.’ 


It should be observed that there is in all this, on the part of 
the writer, no actual criticism of the beliefs in themselves, but an 
undoubting statement of their origin. The belief in a personal 


© Pp. 70-75. ? Pp. 75-76. 
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God, Creator of the world, which he terms the Cosmogonic myth ; 
the belief in the supernatural origin and Divinity of Christ, which 
he terms the Christological myth ; the belief in the supernatural 
mission of the Church, in the immortality of the soul, etc., which 
he terms the Eschatological myth: all these are, in his view, 
beliefs that are now proved to be unproven. Besides this they 
are, in M. Loisy’s opinion, unprovable so far as the human mind, 
such as we know it, is capable of reaching. 


The world of spirits [he says] which is, according to Jewish and Chris- 
tian belief, a double of this world, has lost all meaning in relation to our 
present knowledge—how imperfect soever that knowledge may be—of the 
heavens and the earth. The supposed historic economy of Redemption by 
Jesus Christ, God and man, evaporates before our present knowledge of 
human history, of the history of religions, of Judaism, of Christianity— 
whatever obscurities these histories may yet contain. Lastly, the economy 
of the Church, of humanity moving heavenwards under the direction of 
guides authorised by Christ, or under the immediate conduct of his spirit, 
has no proof but the faith by which it is upheld.* 


The work of demolition seems pretty thorough, but it is not 
ended, for M. Loisy follows out the myth-making faculty on to 
the field of rationalism, where, fifty years and a century ago, it 
was wont to construct its new dwelling. George Sand has drawn 
for us, in Mademoiselie la Quintinie, the portrait of the pious, 
rationalistic philosopher of the middle nineteenth century, as 
convinced of the truth of his own reason-made creed as he is of 
the falsehood of Catholic belief. Of this religious philosophy 
M. Loisy writes : 

That which, in the last centuries, was termed natural religion, the 
belief in one God, principle or cause of the universe, in the immortality 
of the soul, the spiritual and imperishable element of man, is but an attenu- 
ated form of the ancient belief, a form more acceptable to reason than that 


same belief, but quite as fundamentally gratuitous as the ancient symbols, 
from which rationalistic philosophers unconsciously borrowed it.° 


In point of fact it is often reason which has constructed the 
scaffolding and outworks of faith that itself has, later on, to 
demolish ; and where, above all, it mistakes its own function is 
in fancying that faith itself can be made or unmade by reason, 
or that the ideals which inspire that faith lie within its province. 


That some, confronted by the actual religious crisis and the progress of 
science, should have thought that faith was doomed to disappear, that 
human morality would be henceforth a purely rational form of existence 
drawn out according to a scientific programme; and that man, finally 
emancipated from all mystical influences, would realise, by the normal 
exercise of his reason, this programme of life according to science, is not 
astonishing; given the ease with which the human reason, ignorant or 
learned, deludes itself as to the real extent of its power. But nothing 


 § Page 279. * Page 280, 
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could be vainer than such a pretension when we consider the facts of human 
nature, the conditions of moral life, and the laws which rule its evolution; 
for it is life and not reason that gives us the sense of an ideal which reason 
then seeks to define, in order to put it into action.’ 


With this passage we may conclude our brief analysis of the 
negative portion of M. Loisy’s work, for in it also is contained a 
hint of that faith in whose survival he steadfastly believes. For 
M. Loisy’s effort is mainly constructive and not critical ; he believes 
religion to be an essential constituent of human life, without which 
it loses all its highest meaning. Nor is this religion to be any 
mere form of scientific belief and morals; as faith was an element 
of all religions that have ever been, so must it be an element of 
all that are to be. 

We come then to the point where the scholar and the man of 
letters being, each in his own way, in agreement as to the actual 
futility of traditional beliefs, are also agreed on the further point © 
that man without religion is not truly man. We have now to 
see what they offer us as the religion and faith of the future. 

Mr. Wells, regarding his own intuitions and experience as a 
fair example of the intelligent religious attitude of the day, sets 
forth his belief in a personal God, immanent but also transcendent, 
limited but greater than any of us, dependent on man but other 
than man ; having a beginning but not having an end. 

The proof of this God’s existence is to be found in the spiritual 
and mystical experience of each one ; but having once found Him 
we need not lose Him again. Morally this Deity is as pliable 
to our personal needs and inclinations as metaphysically He is 
pliable to our intelligence; He will help us in our strivings to do 
the best of which we are conscious, but He will not impose on us 
any law that thwarts our natural instincts. He encourages our 
love of heroic adventure, He does not worry about our moral habits. 

Without some such God Mr. Wells deems that man is lonely 
and futile. 

The benevolent atheist stands upon his own good-will, without a refer- 
ence, without a standard . . . he has no real and living link with other 
men of good-will. . . . Without God the service of man is no better than a 
hobby or a sentimentality or an hypocrisy in the undisciplined prison of 
the mortal life. 


Another characteristic of Mr. Wells’s God is that He is found 
by each one individually ; however many individuals may agree as 
to their discovery, He is still, in each case, the prize of personal 
investigation and experience. This is why Mr. Wells regards any 
form of Church or religious association, and any form of collective 
prayer, as superfluous. If some find help therein, let them make 
use of that help; but religion is a personal matter, in which the 
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soul has no need of the sense of solidarity. On this point Mr. 
Wells shows the influence of the Protestant temper and tradition, 
as opposed to the Catholic conception. 

In sum we may say that Mr. Wells’s God is Mr. Wells’s 
creation, and will appeal to those of his contemporaries to whom 
that particular type of Divinity is individually pleasing. His 
most eloquent passages are not those in which he sets forth his 
new theology, but those in which he describes, first, the hunger 
of the modern soul that can no longer find its sustenance in the 
creeds of the past, and, next, its joy and exhilaration when its 
spiritual search is rewarded. Such a soul ‘ was lonely and has 
found a lover, perplexed and has found a solution.’ The ‘lover’ 
and the ‘solution’ are not the same for ali of us as they are for 
Mr. Wells ; but we may surely agree with him that the ‘ loneliness’ 
and ‘ perplexity’ are general symptoms, as is the joyful satis- 
faction at their termination. 

Very different is the type of religion that M. Loisy gives us 
in place of those that have, as he judges, ended their task. Mr. 
Wells offers us a friendly and sympathetic God, M. Loisy offers us 
a highly spiritual and severely exacting ideal; Mr. Wells tells 
each of us to look out for his own God, M. Loisy tells us to sacri- 
fice all our private propensities in the search for a Divinely Human 
Ideal; Mr. Wells presents us with a God who loves heroism but 
cares little for individual morals, M. Loisy’s Divine Ideal an only 
be fulfilled by strict subordination of individual inclination to a 
moral code established for the general good. 

One can perhaps better appreciate M. Loisy’s standpoint by 
knowing the manner of man he was and is. Ernest Renan said, 
in speaking of his training at the ecclesiastical college of St. 
Sulpice : 

Many. of my judgments astonish people of the world because they have 
not seen what I saw. I saw at St. Sulpice, combined indeed with narrow- 
mindedness, the prodigies of goodness, modesty, and personal abnegation 
that our race can produce. The virtue that is to be found at St. Sulpice 
would suffice to govern a world, and that has made me hard to please else- 
where. . . . Others will never know what treasures these ancient schools of 
silence, gravity, and reverence contain for the maintenance of the good of 
humanity.” 


The sacrament of Holy Orders is held, by the Roman Catholic 
Church, to confer an indelible character on its recipient, and I 
have often thought what curiously untheological proof might some- 
times be advanced in favour of the doctrine. The ex-priest, who 
is such from serious and creditable motives, remains strangely 
priest-like in his habits and character. In his early religious 
duties, as in his scientific labours, and as now in his new con- 
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structive efforts, M. Loisy preserves the highest type of the 
Catholic priesthood, in its spirit of sobriety, purity, industry and 
self-devotion to a great cause. Such as is the type of religious 
man, such will be the type of religion he sets forth. Then again, 
the fact that M. Loisy has passed from faith to faith, and not 
from unbelief or indifference to faith, will largely influence his 
religious conceptions. ‘That which he holds in regard to the whole 
process of religious evolution is true in his own case ; it is the same 
religious germ that has progressively unfolded itself in his present 
as in his past belief. 

One other personal observation must be added, which is that 
M. Loisy’s work La Religion bears the birth-mark of its time; 
it was written during the Great War. Patriotism in France is a 
religion and a passion, and while M. Loisy wrote the work before 
us thousands of Frenchmen and thousands of French families 
were sacrificing their individual lives and welfare to the safety 
and well-being of their country. Hence it is not surprising that 
the note of individual self-sacrifice is prominent in the theme, and 
that the wider human religion of the future is grounded on a very 
profound sentiment of patriotism. 

First and foremost, then, for M. Loisy, religion is social. 
It would be an interesting study to compare La Religion with the 
Catéchisme Positiviste of Auguste Comte, but on one or two points 
their likeness is plain. For both the reign of metaphysics in reli- 
gion is at an end, with its eager search for first and last causes, 
beyond the reach of direct experience. For both it is in the moral 
and spiritual welfare of mankind that man is to find his moral 
and religious ideal. 

These metaphysical inquiries were never of the essence of 
religion, whether that of primitive or of contemporary mankind. 
Early men 


had something else to do than ask who made the world; this question, 
which has no longer any meaning for us, had none for them.” 


Again : 


It is not in metaphysics that we shall find what we need for our mora! 
existence. The best worked out of its theories will always be hypothetical 
in character and appeal to the intellect only. . . . To humanity, to our 
country, to our community, to our family, to our ancestors, to our contem- 
poraries, we owe, more truly than we can say, all that we are, and all the 
spiritual and material goods we enjoy. It is in and by that humanity we 
exist and live and move. . . To this humanity which, very truly, has created 
and recreates us, which sustains and preserves us, we owe the service of all 
we do and all we can do... she has the right of a divine mother over each 
one of her children, because she is the eternal mother from whom we coms, 
on whom we depend, to whom we belong. . . . This is the basis of duty; 
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this it always was since men began, this it will remain so long as humanity 
endures. It was never by a metaphysical conception of the universe that 
living and efficacious faith was upheld, but by the human ideal that 
ancient religions personified in gods, that Christianity has personified in 
the Christ-God ; it was always therefore grounded on a kind of divine ideal 
of humanity, and this is the ideal that men served in serving gods. There- 
fore, our moral faith, while abandoning ancient religious myths, will pre- 
serve the same essential object and foundation of duty.’* 


For Auguste Comte the final object of worship, the ‘ Grand 
Etre,’ was Humanity ; the object of faith was ‘ the universal order 
that dominates human existence.” M. Loisy does not enclose us 
so rigorously within the limitation of our species; he speaks of 
‘the world of spiritual realities’** which lies beyond this visible 
one ; he tells us of that ‘ general will’ which is ‘ a mystical being, 
a divine will or its equivalent.’** But for him, as for Mr. Wells, 
this mystical being is a ‘ Veiled Being ’ ; to seek to know Him will 
merely result in establishing some kind of human double in the 
clouds; to talk about Him and teach about Him will inevitably 
result in the fabrication of myths that eventually lie across the 
path of human progress and devitalise religion itself. That reli- 
gion must be living, this is M. Loisy’s demand: a demand so 
emphatic and exclusive that he is as ready to tolerate what he 
regards as outworn creeds, amongst those for whom they are still 
living, as he is prepared for their remorseless destruction when 
they no longer serve the living needs of humanity. And though 
it is of the essence of the religion of the future, towards which 
his work is a constructive essay, to be ever growing and changing, 
yet he would place it on lines whereon, at least, the great mistake 
of organised religions can be avoided ; their dependence, namely, 
on metaphysical theories and historical myths. 

Mankind depend on something beyond themselves, but that 
Beyond must be left to look after itself. It is not the God beyond 
this world, nor an immortal existence spent with Him in a future 
existence, that are the objects of faith to those who have examined 
the facts on which such beliefs rest, nor to the mass of men who 
have passed from the control of the old-established religions that 
gave, on these matters, assertion for proof. But from first to 
last there have been two abiding elements in the spiritual history 
of mankind : a religion of faith in some ideal, however humble and 
however dim, of human perfection ; a code of duty, however coarse 
and however confused, of human conduct. From primitive man 
with his magic and incantation to the Christian mystic with his 
prayer of quiet and contemplation; from the religions of poly- 
gamy to the highest spiritual theologies, the religion of mankind 
has been a human religion ; and in humanity alone are its origin 
and end to be found. 

13 Page 285. 4 Page 199 15 Page 152. 
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There is, then, no need to do as a certain well-known school 
in France has done—to foster, namely, outworn religious beliefs 
in order to preserve the religious ideal. Loss of faith is, indeed, 
a disaster to society as to the individual; but we do not lose our 
faith by ceasing to believe in certain traditional creeds, but by 
ceasing to believe in the nobility of our human destiny. Poor 
and weak as mankind have been and yet are, there is still evident, 
to the eyes of faith, to the higher spiritual vision, an upward and 
outward tendency : upward towards an ever purer ideal ; outward 
towards a more universal and truly human conception of life. 
With all their boasts no religion has yet been truly universal in 
character ; each one has been limited by the society to which it 
owed its origin. And this is because religion, being human, 
cannot outstrip humanity; until men are one there can be no 
universal ideal of faith and conduct. But this unachieved aim 
is the true object of faith. To imperfect humanity we owe thanks 
for the little we have and are; to the ideal of a wider‘and more 
spiritual humanity we owe the best service of which we are 
capable. 

In spite of all and however distant it may seem, we believe, and we will 
believe, in the coming of a humanity that shall be one, holy, universal, 
continuous, a true Church of the spirit, because, even now, we see her 
thus, militant and suffering, and it is in the order of her spiritual nature 
to be ever more and more triumphant. Her progress is slow, but time 
is her own and time works for her.** 

In this faith we find the justification of our highest moral 
aspirations ; for M. Loisy’s God is, as we have said, a more exacting 
one than that of Mr. Wells. From the beginning, as he shows us, 
religion and morality have been, not indeed one thing, but 

undivided. 

Religion, without morality, would be an idle thing, a vain 
metaphysic, an egotistic mysticism, or a base superstition. The 
destinies of the two are intertwined, and the upward tendency of 
both is towards an ever fuller sacrifice of the grosser to the more 
spiritual, of the narrower to the wider, of the selfish to the 
universal aim. From tribal to national, from national to. inter- 
national, from international to human, this is the evolutionary 
process of the religion of mankind. 

The crisis which we now witness is actually due to this struggle 
for greater universality : 

At bottom this evolution is the effort to attain a new human synthesis ; 
it is under the strain of this effort that the ancient Roman-Christian 
synthetic system shows itself more and more inadequate and splits in every 
direction. Protestantism, rationalism, every form of modernism, are aspects 
or elements of the movement which carries the world on to the realisation 
of a fuller and more comprehensive ideal.’ 


us “Pp. 287-288. 17 Page 146. 
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The supreme duty of this human religion is the consecration 
of the individual to the service of the ideal. Self-culture is no 
supreme object, its end is subordinate to that greater one, beside 
which the question of personal immortality loses its importance. 


It is not the conception of a happy immortality, bestowed on the 
worthy, that is the necessary sanction of duty and encouragement of faith ; 
as though the natural end of duty were a personal interest. The founda- 
tion of duty is universal, social, human, although the obligation is indi- 
vidual. The end of duty also is universal, social, and human, although 
the individual has his part in it; this end is not an after-death reward 
for one who has lived well, it is the value itself to the community of each 
one’s contribution; it is the daily realisation of the general good by our 
personal work in the exercise of our part in our family and country; our 
reward is in this realisation, which is a realisation of humanity in and 
around us.** 

M. Loisy does not grudge his tribute of praise to the Christian 
Church with its admirable system of discipline. To any religion 
some such discipline is necessary, and what we abandon with the 
Churches must be replaced in other ways. Unrestrained indivi- 
dualism is fatal to the human cause : 

A strong moral discipline in regard to the family is essential to all 
nations that would live . . . the individual has no right contrary to the 
elementary conditions of the social life of the community to which he 
belongs.** 


Along the path of life, from first to last, every phase of existence 
is to be dominated by the ruling ideal of the good of mankind. 
Passion is to be subordinated to it ; love is to be sanctified by it; 
ambition is to be inspired by it ; death is to be consoled by it. 

As to prayer and ritual, this human religion must, like its - 
predecessors, create its own symbols. Here M. Loisy is cautious 
and restrained ; his critical conclusions are clear and uncompro- 
mising, his constructive effort is more tentative. He would never 
attempt such an improvisation as that of Auguste Comte ; though 
he does suggest certain festivals and commemorations. Prayer 
itself he would preserve in some form of intellectual reflexion, 
and some collective expression of brotherly love and union. In 
place of the creeds of the past he would have an outspoken pro- 
fession of our faith in human idealism, and in the great law of 
altruism and self-sacrifice. This modern faith must be as frankly 
confessed as that of past religions ; it will only become 


a social reality with the virtue of a religion if we have the courage to define 
its ideal to our own selves, and to pronounce it aloud, making public pro- 
fession of it without that human respect in virtue of which a breath of 
superficial scepticism can compromise any expression of generous senti- 
ments. *° 
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To sum up this far from adequate presentment of M. Loisy’s 
work—The main thesis is that religion is essentially human, and 
that its progress is, and always has been, in relation to the progress 
of humanity itself. There is a beyond of spiritual realities, but 
of the nature of that beyond we can tell nothing, and to speculate 
about it is to cast our human conceptions into that beyond. Suff- 
cient for us is it that we are men, owing our being to humanity, 
and therefore rightly owing our service to the same. The ever- 
abiding religion is that which serves the highest purposes of man- 
kind, by its maintenance of an ideal of spiritual progress. Of this 
religion faith and morality are the constituents—faith in a human 
ideal, the discipline of conduct in order to its attainment. Our 
faith is to be as living and efficacious; our conduct as noble and 
disinterested as those that were inspired by the ancient forms of 
belief. We have not yet learned to call this human idealism 
religion, 
because many do not yet perceive its essentially religious character, also 
because the social bond is not yet sufficiently formed. . . . Yet this trust 
in the future of mankind . . . is faith, and there is no other name by which 
to call it, since . . . no one can say it is founded on the experience of facts, 
an experience, indeed, which is generally better qualified to disconcert 
and discourage it. The source of this faith is within, it is not the external 
world that has inspired it; it has sprung from the mysterious depths of 
humanity.” 

We are not then, M. Loisy concludes, quoting the words of 
Renan, 


‘swept along a river of forgetfulness into an abyss without name,’ for out 
of our human faith is begotten ‘ a mighty hope to guide us across the end- 
less ocean of life.’ * 


When Peer Gynt cast his wrecked body and ruined soul at the 
feet of Solveig, and asked her where his human self had been 
preserved during his wild and fantastic wanderings : ‘ Where was 
I, as myself, as the whole man, the true man?’ she answered him 
by one simple phrase : ‘ In my faith, in my hope and in my love.’ 

‘ Faith, and hope and love—but the greatest of these is Charity,’ 
—this is the highest expression of Christianity, and in the same 
formula the Human religion of M. Loisy might be resumed. His 
creed is not controversial, his Church has room for all, and perhaps, 
if Christians but knew it, it would be by co-operation with all such 
religious efforts that Christianity would have the best chance of 
coming into its own once more. By joint spiritual effort and 
prayer there would be a community of spiritual experience, and 
in virtue of such community we should inevitably share with one 
another our spiritual riches. If, then, the Christian faith proved to 
be the richer and more truly human of the two, it would make its 

31 Page 182 * Page 315. 
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way by love and persuasion, and not by opposition and contro- 
versy. After all, no Christian can deny the crisis in religious 
belief which has roused so many religious thinkers to fresh effort, 
and nothing human can be neglected if religion is to be for the 
whole of mankind. 

Yet certain questions arise, from the perusal of this work, 
that are too insistent to be even temporarily laid aside. M. Loisy 
does not deny, nay he admits of a world of spiritual reality that 
lies beyond this one; but he does not allow that this world can 
be the direct object of our religious faith, worship and love. Con- 
sistently with this position he allows of no such thing as revelation 
in the Christian and theological sense. Consistently, again, he 
denies to prayer any direct object of address ; and seeks to preserve 
its psychological and not its supernatural character. Consistently, 
once more, his liturgy would be chiefly of a commemorative 
character, without direct reference to any living object. 

Now it may be true—indeed, who can doubt it?—that man 
has thought to know much more than he could know of the supreme 
object of religious worship, and the spiritual beyond ; yet does it 
therefrom follow that religion can exist without reference to that 
beyond, and that man can find in humanity enough to satisfy the 
heart for which the immediate interests of self are too narrow? 
If each man finds too little in himself, is it so certain that he will 
find enough in all mankind ; and is there not a sense of otherness, 
a need of something greater and outside self, that is as essential to 
the religion of Humanity at large as it is to the religion of each 
individual man? 

Juliana of Norwich tells us that she beheld 
a little thing, the quantity of a hazel nut, lying in the palm of my hand. 
. . . I thought ‘What may this be?’ and it was answered ‘ It is all that 
is made.’ I marvelled how it might last, for methought it might suddenly 
have fallen to naught for littleness. And I was answered in my under- 
standing ‘It lasteth and ever shall, for God loveth it.’ 

To very many this has ever been the true ground of hope: 
Because He loves it ; and to very few, so far, has humanity itself 
furnished a like motive for confidence. It is one thing to regard 
human nature as irredeemably bad—to despise our earthly life 
and deem it unworthy of our service and devotion ; but it is another 
thing to hold that, without reference to its setting in a Beyond of — 
spiritual realities, it can claim our entire faith and allegiance. 

From humanity, M. Loisy tells us, we have received all ; to it, 
then, we owe all. Yes, but let it be remembered that we owe to 
it not only our life and such strength as we possess, but also our 
weaknesses, our diseases, our moral misery, our intellectual 
feebleness. Human nature is a strange and not altogether suc- 
cessful blend of spirit and flesh, and without being pessimistic 
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of spiritual perfection without some greater transformation than 
lies within the capacity of the race itself. If Christian belief has 
persisted in virtue of a modicum of scientific and historic blindness, 
does not belief in human nature, as such, also thrive in proportion 
to our shortsightedness ? 

For some, then, the simple admission of a greater life beyond 
this one is insufficient. Not only must they acknowledge the exist- 
ence of that Beyond, but they must put themselves in some kind 
of contact with it. Their faith, their hope, their love must have 
direct reference to that something greater than Humanity which 
alone justifies the existence of Humanity. They may be pre- 
pared to acknowledge how little they know Who and What God 
is—but God in some form they must have—the spiritual world, 
which is the crown of the human world, must be one of Being and 
not of ideals. 

The first difficulty then, for some of us, in this scheme of 
religion, is its unconditional demand for faith in human nature ; 
its next difficulty is its elimination of all belief im revelation, 
understood in the traditional sense. 

Now it is possible to accept the main critical positions of M. 
Loisy without therefore abandoning the fact of revelation as such. 
It is possible to believe in Christianity as a revelation and yet to 
accept all the established facts of criticism in regard to the history 
of that revelatidn. It is also possible to believe im Christianity 
as a revelation and yet to admit that it need not be the only form 
of revelation, and to bear with equanimity the exposure of its 
likeness to other forms of religious experience. It is possible to 
believe in Christianity as a revelation and yet to recognise all 
the human factors that went to its success. It is possible to 
believe in Christianity as a revelation, and yet to confess its many 
inadequacies, and to deny it a character of finality. Only one 
thing is absolutely essential to the idea of revelation in the reli- 
gious sense, and that is the belief that somehow it comes to us 
and is not made by us; that it is the work of God on man, and 
not wholly the production of man himself. It may be historically 
certain that man’s God has grown with the growth of man, but 
the question is still open whether that purer conception of 
the Divinity be due, in the chief place, to a higher spiritual 
activity or to a higher spiritual perception. In other words, is 
man’s God a nobler Being because man can conceive Him in a 
nobler form, or because man has reached a stage in which God 
can manifest Himself more clearly? The difference between 
these two notions of religion is essential ; in the one case man is 
making his own religion, of which the end, indeed, may be beyond 
humanity, but of which the acting causes are all within human 


some may doubt whether it be capable of reaching any high degree 
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bounds ; in the other case man is receiving and not creating, the 
knowledge of God is being granted to him in greater or less pro- 
portion in accordance with his stage of spiritual development ; 
he sows and he waters, but God gives the increase. Clear and 
convincing as is the evidence of man’s own handiwork in the 
historic revelations, that evidence need not invalidate the belief 
in a Power that works through them all to make itself and its 
character known to us. It is surely the exclusiveness and finality 
of the ordinary Christian conception of revelation that are ruled 
out of court by the work of criticism, and not the fact of revelation 
itseli—revelation throughout all the religious history of mankind ; 
revelation more intense and penetrating at certain marked stages 
of that history. Christians have, indeed, heen at too much pains 
to prove that they had received what had been bestowed on no 
one else; thus when the exclusiveness of their claim was proved 
untenable, the claim itself seemed to waver. But neither history 
nor science has anything to say against a world-long process of 
revelation, with its classical periods ; and is not such a conception 
more congenial to the notion of religion, and more in keeping with 
our sad knowledge of mankind, than the belief in a human-begotten 
spiritual process of enlightenment? 

The third point on which a strictly human and non-metaphy- 
sical religion proves unsatisfactory is that of prayer ; and prayer is 
surely of the very essence of all religion. M. Loisy believes that 
it will be enough if we can preserve the psychological fruits of 
prayer; yet the substitutes he suggests differ so profoundly, in 
one main point, from every traditional form of prayer that it is 
hard to believe that they can ultimately preserve much of the 
same character and fruits. Even though it should be true, as 
Renan has told us, that ‘ nature is inexorable,’ and that in the 
physical order ‘ prayer never finds any Being that it can influence’ ; 
even though, as M. Loisy points out, the highest prayer, even of 
Christians, is one of utter resignation in all material things, yet 
it is still a lifting of the soul, not to an idea, but to a living Being ; 
not to our fellow-men, or to Humanity itself, past, present or to 
come, but to One on whom we depend. We may no longer trust 
by prayer to change the course of the weather, the progress of a 
disease, or the direction of other natural forces, but there is, even 
in the most wholly spiritual and detached forms of Christian 
prayer, a confidence in the possibility of getting help to change 
oneself ; and, in the higher mystica] experiences, there is a deep 
sense of oneness with all that exists, so that to change oneself is 
to change to some degree, however humble, far more than oneself. 

M. Loisy has not devoted special consideration to the mystical 
experiences of the great contemplatives, yet to some of us this 
seems essential to any adequate study of religion. For prayer, in 
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its way, is an art; and no art can be studied without listening 
to its experts. It may be true that there is an occasional flavour 
of ego-centricism in these experiences repellent to those for whom 
religion is essentially human and social. It may be that the 
other-worldliness of these experiences, the slight esteem for strictly 
human interests which they seem to produce, makes them appear 
unreal and inhuman to those for whom the welfare of mankind is 
the supreme object of man. Yet, with all their faults and imper- 
fections, the experiences remain, and the Deus meus et omnia, 
the God and I of the mystics, are spiritual, or at least psychological, 
facts that cannot be overlooked. And as for the ego-centricism, 
may it not be a mark of imperfection rather than unreality ; may 
it not be just a proof that the experience transcended the power 
of comprehension, and gave the individual an exaggerated sense 
of greatness because he felt himself in contact with something 
bigger than his own soul? 

It must be remarked further that these experiences are not 
strictly confined to their classic examples. We are not all of us 
poets, but poets would exist in vain, so far as the rest of mankind 
are concerned, did they not minister and appeal to an inner, 
unuttered sense of poetry in all of us. The great mystics are, 
in the main, but more finished types of every soul that prays; 
when they cease entirely to be human they cease to have any 
meaning for us. 

Now these revelations, as made known to us, are not the utter- 

ances of men influenced with the love of an ideal; they are the 
stammering confessions of men who feel themselves in touch with 
@ great personal force. Those who have been most susceptible to 
those experiences have often been great lovers of their kind ; but 
not for a moment can we mistake their expression of fraternal 
charity for the love of humanity, as such, with no ulterior object. 
In so far as their fellow-beings are present in these experiences 
it is as children of the same Father, subjects of the same King 
Is prayer without these characteristics prayer at all in the same 
sense ? 
Lastly, as regards the liturgy of a religion of Humanity—As 
with Comte, so with M. Loisy, we find a marked insistence on 
the Past. Comte’s feasts are commemorative; so are the few 
that M. Loisy suggests. Now the feasts of the Catholic Church, 
too, are commemorative, her liturgy is commemorative ; but they 
are also much more than commemorative. 

The Communion of Saints is commemorative, but it is some- 
thing besides ; the dead live on, not only in the race, not only in 
our affections, but with a life of their own, whatever that life may 
be. As to Christ, would His memory have lasted so long had He 
only been a memory, and not, to faith, a living Reality? 

Vou, LXXXIV—No. 500 20 
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Auguste Comte framed a religion, complete in ritual, sacra- 
ments and discipline. That religion has never made any way in 
the world, first, because religion has never been a manufactured 
article; but, secondly, because its worship was linked with the 
past. This is the tendency of every religion of humanity. We 
know what has been, we know not what is to come: hence we 
inevitably depend, in our worship, on what has gone before ; our 
heroes are glorious, but dead. 

Having stated these objections let us suppose, in conclusion, 
that we find ourselves at one both with M. Loisy and with Mr. 
Wells as to the soundness of their main critical positions in regard 
to traditional religion; and that we also agree with them that 
nan without religion is not truly man, nor life worth living with- 
out a spiritual ideal. Let us admit, further, that the Churches 
are losing their grip of a large section of humanity, and let us 
then ask ourselves what is to be done. 

No religion has- ever been made; it has grown out of what 
went before, and then it has imposed itself on men and captured 
their minds and hearts. If a new religion is to arise, it is in this 
way it must come; we shall not think it out as a philosophy, we 
shall not examine it as a rule of conduct, we shall rise and follow. 
- But such a religion is not showing itself, as yet, above the horizon ; 
and mankind can certainly not afford to wait. Is there not then 
another possible solution? Can we not use what we have while 
stripping it of its unreality and its false claims to finality? What 
do we really need in any Church? Do we need an abiding home, 
or do we need an ante-chamber of eternity? Do we need a faultless 
scheme of doctrine and morals, or do we need a school of prepar- 
ation for the highest service of mankind, that need not exclude the 
firm belief in something beyond mankind? 

In M. Loisy’s Church there are lacking certain essentials of 
Christian religion without which a Christian can hardly breathe ; 
in the Christian Church there is nothing that need run counter to 
the religion of Humanity, but there is something that crowns and 
transcends it. It is the claim to exclusiveness and finality that 
is, alone, an impervious obstacle to the mission of the Christian 
Church to mankind; it is for men themselves to conquer that 
claim, and use the Church instead of being used by it. Could we 
not find in the old forms more life than in any newly made ones? 
And would not those old forms, in so far as they grew obsolete, 
develop, of themselves, into new and more living ones if man 
would only make free use of his religious heritage? 

The Christian Churches—and, above all, that one to which 
M. Loisy belonged—have indeed given proof of obduracy to the 
call of mankind ; but need we take them at their own word? The 
demands of patriotism may temporarily run counter to the wider 
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claims of humanity; yet only in virtue of our love of our own 
country can the majority of us love the whole world. The 
Churches may be too narrow, but it is only by crowding into them 
that Humanity can burst their walls asunder. And, meanwhile, 
what colour and strength can be found in feasts of human com- 
memoration compared with the passionate and intense life of 
prayer and liturgy in the Christian Churches? 

Perhaps, then, the best lesson that M. Loisy has taught us is 
not so much how +o do without the Church, as how to make the 
right use of it. The Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath; the Church was made for Humanity and not 
Humanity for the Church. 

M. D. PETRE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FROM BAGHDAD TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
IN THE HANDS OF THE TURKS’ 


II 


In about a couple of hours we were rudely awakened by the 

arabana pulling up with a jerk, and hearing a good deal of 
shouting we got out to investigate. It was pitch-dark and no one 
had a lamp, but we discovered that this excitement was due to the 
fact that the arabana immediately ahead of ours had got off 

the beaten track and fallen down an embankment about ten or 
twelve feet. Further investigation after much lighting of 
matches revealed the whole concern wheels-uppermost at the 

bottom of the bank with the three horses struggling in various 
attitudes to get themselves free. Fortunately no one was hurt, 
and though it would appear that the horses did not improve by 
this experiment, yet after about half an hour’s delay they were on 
their feet again, the carriage had been righted and we were on 
our journey once more. One member of our party who had made 
many journeys by desert described this as being a common occur- 
rence, which in the days to come proved to be true, and the 
wondering when our turn would come prevented any further 
snoozing as far as R—— and I were concerned. Arriving 

at the khan somewhere in the small hours of the morning, we 
commenced a tour of the yard in search of a suitable place to lay 
out our bedding for a sleep. In the darkness the only 

success achieved was our disturbing several donkeys and camels 

resting in the yard. Failing in our quest we returned to our 
arabana, which we had some difficulty in distinguishing, turned in 
and made the best of it. We did not stay long undisturbed, for 
an early start was to be made, so waking up feeling very cold and 
miserable and having breakfasted off some tinned meat and native 
bread, we started off in company with several others at a brisk 
walk. Some of our mounted escort led the way. The arabanas 
followed up behind some time later, but after we had walked some 
ten or twelve miles they overtook us, and after jogging alongside 


1 The first part of this article appeared in the August number of this Review. 
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them for a few more miles we got in and perched ourselves once 
more on top of our belongings. 

Feluja was to be our next stopping-place, and we arrived there 
between 1 and 2 P.M. Our entry into the village was celebrated 
by another arabana overturning in the one and only street. The 
khan at Feluja was situated on the other side of the Euphrates, 
and to get to it necessitated a journey over a very rickety bridge 
of boats, and here the arabanchis considered it wiser to take the 
horses across separately, the vehicles being wheeled across after- 
wards. As far as khans go, Feluja was quite comfortable, and 
here it may be as well to describe these resting-places. They 
consist of an enclosure or yard into which pack-animals of all 
descriptions are driven; along the sides are arches under which 
the so-called stables are situated, and supported by these arches 
are small cell-like rooms devoid of any furniture and with scarcely * 
any light. These are for the weary traveller to rest himself. 
They are typically filthy, as indeed is everything in Mesopotamia. 
In the centre of the yard is a cesspool and the whole yard, no 
matter how dry the season, is ankle-deep with filth. Some of us 
got busy with housewives and sewed what money we had in our 
possession into various secret places in our clothing. One genius 
split open a necktie and having filled it with liras (a gold coin 
about the size of our sovereign) sewed it together again, separating 
each individual coin by cross stitches so that they should not chink 
together and give the show away. R—— had the misfortune to 
break his Thermos flask, but believing in the old saying ‘If you 
keep a thing seven years it will come in useful,’ the remains were 
kept, the cup-stopper coming in useful for measuring out the tots 
of whiskey which by our committee’s foresight were very occasion- 
ally served out, and the remaining part made an excellent candle- 
stick. We also had the misfortune to break the porcelain cylinder 
of a patent pump-filter which was to purify the water for the whole 
caravan. This necessitated drinking the unfiltered water from 
the Euphrates. 

Another early morning start was again made from Feluja 
towards our next halting-place, which was to be Ramadie. As 
before we started out on foot, allowing the caravan to overtake us, 
then jogging alongside, or, when the horses broke into a trot, 
hanging on to the arabanas and running until from exhaustion 
we sat on the edge of the vehicle and got a lift. At midday we 
struck the Euphrates again and called a halt. The horses were 
watered and we partook of a frugal meal of hard-boiled egg, native 
bread which we called flap-jack, and some dates. It was here 
that some bartering took place among the members of the caravan, 
for some of our party had been lucky enough to get some spring 
onions at Feluja. This bartering became afterwards a regular 
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institution and a rate of exchange was the result. Two spring 
onions for half a dozen dates, or two hard-boiled eggs against a 
whole piece of flap-jack, which was usually about fifteen inches 
in diameter by about a quarter of an inch thickness. Before 
entering Ramadie we got into the arabanas again and drove to the 
khan. 

Although I have seen many dirty streets in Mesopotamia, I 
think Ramadie’s streets beat anything. The centre of the streets 
were a series of big puddles of a greenish hue which we laughingly 
referred to as créme-de-menthe. Having arrived at the khan and 
made our toilet, in the shape of a good wash and brush-up, we 
made a meal of some boiled rice with a few bits of meat in it and 
the inevitable dates washed down by some very dirty-looking 
Euphrates water. Several natives came round selling oranges 

‘and spring onions, and R—— and I laid in a good stock of the 
former which lasted us for a considerable part of our journey. 
Here however we were up against a problem—namely, that of a 
portable larder, and R—— solved the difficulty by tying up the 
legs of a pair of pyjamas. These proved most successful, but by 
the time we reached Aleppo we had to discard them owing to the 
heterogeneous collection of victuals they had stored. At one time 
they contained oranges, onions, bread (native variety), dates and 
figs, to say nothing of the semi-squashed hard-boiled egg. 

The following morning we were up betimes and ready for an 
early start, but there was some hitch and we waited for fully two 
hours feeling miserably cold. When we did make a start we were 
told that we must get into the arabanas and were not to leave 
them until we were well clear of the village.- The reason for 
this was obvious as soon as we left the khan, for the streets were 
lined with natives, mostly Arabs, who were in a very antagonistic 
frame of mind. They threw mud, stones, and filth, and spat at 
us while we drove through, and we were all most thankful to get 
through the ordeal without anything worse than a few bruises. 
It is believed that some Germans who had passed through on their 
way to Aleppo en route for Hunland had poisoned their minds 
against us. From where R—— and I were sitting in the arabana 
we could just see our arabanchi ‘ Uncle’ perched on his little seat 
in front absolutely indifferent to it all as if this was an everyday 
occurrence. 

After Ramadie our next halting-place was Hit, which, unlike 
most of the desert towns, is built on a slight eminence, so it was 
visible for a considerable time before our arrival. Here we struck 
a fairly comfortable khan. -Next morning we were up early but 
did not leave until about 8.30. Owing to our experience at 
Ramadie with the natives, it was deemed advisable to leave Hit 
in the arabanas and not on foot, but when well clear of the village 
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we got down and walked alongside the arabanas. From my diary 
it would seem that this was a day of many minor accidents or 
mishaps, for it appears that we had trouble with no fewer than four 
arabanas of which the wheels came off three and one broke a 
spring. One arabana was unkind enough to shed its wheel while 
crossing a shallow stream, which did not help matters. About 
midday we were passed by some motor-cars with Turkish and 
German officers evidently bound for Baghdad, but they allowed 
us to move on unmolested. Baghdadieh, where we stayed for 
the night, was reached about 7 P.M., but owing to the dampness 
in the khan R—-— and I preferred to sleep.in discomfort inside 
the arabana. Next morning we left for Haditha, this time on 
foot, but as it had been observed that on nearing the village where 
they intended to put up for the night the arabanchis started racing 
at top speed to secure the best places for their horses, and as it 
was essential that thosa who ‘desired to pick and choose the 
snuggest corner for their night’s lodging should also try to get 
first on the spot, we were all inside the arabanas long before 
Haditha was in sight. ‘Then when about three miles from their 
destination the charioteers started their race, by urging their 
steeds into a mad gallop. This was quite safe as long as there 
was the whole width of the desert to race in, hut on nearing the 
town where there were small mud walls surrounding the gardens, 
it became distinctly dangerous. Our entry into Haditha was 
consequently enlivened by two of the arabanas trying to pass each 
other, and the wheels of one having mounted one of these low 
walls over it went. This completed the hat-trick. Fortunately 
though badly shaken nobody was hurt, but it took some time to 
get the horses on to their feet again, and as they were kicking 
furiously all the time they damaged themselves rather badly. 
One of our party made strenuous efforts to stop the kicking of one 
horse by sitting on its head and holding on to the strap covered 
with beads which adorned the neck below the throat. His efforts 
and that of the horse resulted in the strap breaking and all the 
beads being strewn in the road, much to the disgust of the 
arabanchi, who at once left the horses in order to pick up the beads, 
these being far more concern to him than his worthy steeds. 

We were fairly early arriving at Haditha, about 5 P.M., and 
the khan promised to be a very fair one, but no sooner was our 
bedding laid out and we were preparing to make a meal, when 
about fifty Turkish cavalry with German officers arrived, and 
turned us out of the place. The arabanchis were very unwilling 
to move, having got their horses unharnessed and settled for the 
night, but a liberal dose of the whip from the Hun officers made 
them clear the khan very quickly. In the meantime we were 
waiting outside, but even when the arabanas had been brought 
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out the drivers were very unwilling to carry on and we were there 
for over two hours: before ‘they could be persuaded to move. In 
the meantime we stood waiting in the heat, and what with the 
stench, the flies, and the inquisitive natives who surrounded and 
stared at us, our tempers were not improved. 
Having made another start we halted for the night at a spot 
in the desert near the river, and having arranged the arabanas in a 
circle forming a kind of kraal we built a fire in the centre and 
prepared a meal. That evening the first tot of whiskey was 
served out. We awoke very early in the morning to find the 
place enveloped in a.thick mist, and having slept in the open were 
very cold. The usual remedy was adopted—namely, to start off 
for our next destination at a brisk walk, our worthy escort now 
reduced to two zaptiehs leading the way. At midday we found 
ourselves again alongside the river, and while we lunched and the 
horses were watered our escort decided to have a roll-call. This 
was distinctly humorous from our point of view, their pronun- 
ciation of our names being very funny. On continuing our 
journey the track was very rough going over rocky ground, but no 
serious damage resulted except the breaking of an arabana pole 
which was soon remedied. We reached the outskirts of Anah 
about 4 P.M. This village is quite unique, being composed of 
one street which we estimated at about six miles long. The 
inhabitants too were very clean and healthy-looking, and with 
their pink-and-white complexions looked more like Baghdadis or 
Jews than Arabs ; they were also very friendly. Another arabana 
overturned in the street before reaching the khan. This was one 
of the best khans we struck on our journey, and we spent the 
evening buying native clothing. Mostly our purchases consisted 
of the Arab headgear, a native cloak and in some cases native 
slippers. These we donned before resuming our journey, and as 
by this time the members of our party had all grown beards and 
were very sunburnt we might easily have passed for Arab pilgrims. 
We left Anah and proceeded to Nahiah, nothing of particular 
interest occurring. From Nahiah we proceeded to Abu-Kamal ; 
the road was very heavy owing to recent rains, and about midday 
an arabana overturned. (Getting very used to this by now.) 
From Abu-Kamal to Salahieh the road was again very heavy from 
the rains, and on arrival we slept in the arabana owing to the 
khan being very damp. After Salahieh our next stop was Meyadin 
and from here we proceeded to Deir-el-Zoor, where we spent 
Christmas Day. On entering Deir-el-Zoor the usual race took - 
place by the arabanchis. ‘Uncle’ unfortunately lost control of 
his team, with the result that they bolted. When they had 
already gathered up a fair speed R—— who scented trouble 
ahead jumped. The arabana at this time was swaying from one 
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side to: the other and it was all I could do to hang on. I began 
to wonder whether my turn had come to be overturned and what 
chances there were of coming out alive. Ahead it was possible 
to see the wall round the town with a narrow entrance through 
the gates. Nearer and nearer we raced, and I have a dim recol- 
lection of an Arab on horseback who pluckily raced alongside and 
tried to catch the rein of one of the outside horses; what hap- 
pened is difficult to say but he and his horse turned a catherine- 
wheel somersault and they were lost to view. How ‘ Uncle’ ever 
managed to steer through the gates and avoid obstacles in the 
street was a marvel, and still more marvellous was how he even- 
tually stopped the horses’ mad rush by bringing them up behind 
another arabana, lifting it completely off the hind wheels. How- 
ever, the khan was reached in safety and being miles ahead of 
the others it was only possible to wait and wonder what had been 
R——’s fate. It was a great relief to see him arrive in one of 
the other arabanas, none the worse for his jump except for one 
side of his trousers which was practically torn off. 

Deir-el-Zoor had certainly the finest khan we had struck, and 
it being Christmas Eve we decided to spend Christmas Day there, 
grand preparations being made to celebrate the occasion. _R—— 
and I, by giving baksheesh to a small boy, managed to get a 
kerosene tin full of hot water and, having stripped, started to enjoy 
a good wash and sponge down. We also selected some clean 
‘underclothing from our wardrobe and, having shaved and actually 
brushed our hair, we proudly paraded ourselves before others of 
the party. Our commissariat branch had managed to get hold of 
a sheep, and our dinner next day was ‘top-hole,’ consisting of 
mutton and rice eaten with the fingers, also dates and figs. In 
the evening we built a fire and sat round eating walnuts and, 
instead of the customary port, had some very good native arak. 
We sat there yarning until about midnight and then to bed, as 
an early start was to be made next morning. We left Deir-el-Zoor 
for Tibnah, passing on our way a caravan bound for Baghdad. 
Leaving Tibnah at an early hour for Sabkhah, on the way we 
passed some Turkish cavalry who bagged some of our horses and 
gave us duds in exchange. Sabkhah wae left about 8 a.m. for 
Hammam. On the journey one of the arabanas trying to nego- 
tiate a boulder was overturned and the arabanchi hurt; this was 
the first time that an accident of this kind had been attended by 
an injury. Hammam is the Turkish word meaning a bath. and 
we got it. We arrived late in the afternoon and it was raining 
hard, and though we stayed there two days it was still raining. 

From our diary I find under the dates December 29 and 30 
the two words ‘fed up,’ and this exactly describes our feelings. 
The khan was a very poor one and leaked like a sieve; we tried 
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to remedy the defect by rigging up some waterproof sheets we 
had, but these in time got filled, with the result that we got a 
deluge of water over us in the middle of the night. Moreover 
it was very hard to obtain provisions, but four of us managed to 
procure a fowl and, having plucked it, we roasted it on the end 
of a stick. The roasting took some time and we were ravenous, 
but in the end we managed to get a meal off this bird and some 
mouldy bread we had found at the bottom of the arabanas. On 
the evening before we left Hammam R—— and I had had all 
we wanted in the shape of water and we decided to sleep in the 
‘arabana. On our arrival where it was standing we found 
‘Uncle’ in possession and he grumbled a good deal at being 
turned out. Some of the others followed our example, and to 
one of these parties an amusing thing happened. They had 
turned in, and with the idea of as much comfort as possible had 
removed their boots. A start having been made at about 4 A.M. 
they slept on, to be rudely awakened by their arabana overturning 
inaseaof mud. In this they wallowed, trying to extricate them- 
selves from the overturned arabana, and as it was pitch-dark, their 
matches were damp, and they couldn’t find their boots they were 
in a pitiable state. I have called the incident amusing, but they 
did not see any humour in it, though we tried to induce them to 
join in the laugh. . 

Our next stop was at Meskina, and here we had the worst 
experience since leaving Baghdad. Hitherto we had been fairly 
well treated, but on entering the khan here we were given a very 
bad reception by the zaptiehs in charge of the place. They 
refused to allow us to sleep in the khan proper but placed us in 
a kind of underground cell. To make matters worse some Turkish 
cavalry came along officered by the inevitable Hun; some of our 
party were still in the yard of the khan and one of them was 
smoking, which apparently offended one of the officers, who 
slashed him across the face with a whip. We were unarmed, 
but even had we been armed, it would have been fatal to have 
retaliated. Here we were not thinking so much of ourselves as 
of those left behind in Baghdad. That night we went to sleep 
supperless as the zaptiehs and soldiers were commandeering ~ 
everything they could lay hands on. Moreover R—— and I had 
unfortunately not refilled our water bottles and were consequently 
very thirsty. We could hear the cavalry and zaptiehs making 
merry, and by about midnight they were very noisy as a result 
of too much arak. In the early hours of the morning however 
they had drunk themselves to sleep and we deemed it wise to 
proceed on our journey. Afterwards ‘we heard that these same 
zaptiehs had shamefully maltreated some French priests who 
passed through about a fortnight previously. By daybreak we 
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were well away from Meskina, and as we were foot-slogging it 
and had gone to sleep supperless and thirsty on turning in, our 
plight now was worse. 

From Meskina one leaves the Euphrates and strikes across 
barren desert to Aleppo, a journey taking two days. R—— and 


I were at our wits’ end how to get a meal, but after a thorough — 


search of the arabana, we unearthed a tin of condensed milk, 
and on lifting up the matting at the bottom of our vehicle, another 
discovery in the shape of some very old bread was made. Off 
this we made a meal, but as we had been over twenty-four hours 
without a drink it nearly choked us. We plodded on wondering 
when we would be able to quench our thirst. To quote from our 
diary ‘ Our chief thought is for something to drink, we are really 
‘fed up’’ this morning, not a sign of water anywhere. About 
2 P.M. came to a very dirty puddle in the road, went down on our 
hands and knees and lapped like dogs until we had our fill, filthy 
as it was it seemed like champagne to us in our parched state.’ 
To quote again from the diary. ‘ After this although grub was 
short we made the remains of the Arab bread (flap-jack) and con- 
densed milk look silly.’ Nahr-el-Dahab was reached in the 
evening, and here we stayed for the night, leaving again in the 
morning for Aleppo. Nahr-el-Dahab translated into English 
means ‘Fire of Gold,’ but why a filthy little khan in the middle 
of the desert should get such a glorified name beats me. 

The entrance to Aleppo is very fine, especially after the barren 
desert we had passed through. The road (for here it is a road) 
winds through olive groves, and Aleppo in the distance looks very 
imposing. It is built on a slight hill with the citadel on the top. 
We seemed to skirt round about half the city before coming to 
the entrance, and were then driven up to the citadel. Here 
nobody seemed to know anything about us, and it would seem 
as though the intention was that we should never arrive there, for 
no word had come from Baghdad. However we were again regis- 
tered, and at our request the American consul came along and 
did us a really good turn. After registration we were packed 
back into the arabanas and taken to an hotel where we slept on 
the floor in a common room, and what a feed we had that night! 
Doubtless we should have remained ai the hotel longer, but some 
German officers objected to our presence there and we were carted 
off to the British consulate which was now empty. R—— and 
I searched round the house and discovered one or two pillows 
and another mattress which we xppropriated for our use, and, 
although sleeping on the floor, managed to make ourselves fairly 
snug. , 

We were in Aleppo for about a week and were allowed to roam 
about the streets, but were made to report to the police twice daily. 
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A few days after our arrival some of our committee saw D—— 
Pasha, who was known to them in former days at Baghdad. He 
was ‘ one of the best,’ and a downright sportsman, for on hearing 
our story he promised to get us released. This he was fortunate 
in doing, and after the necessary preparations we started off 
on the second stage of our journey. Alexandretta was to be the 
port we were to make for, and two commissioners of police were 
to act as our guides and protectors. This by the by only referred 
to the British subjects—the remainder were left behind. The 
first stage of this journey brought us to Beiran Oglan. Here we 
stayed the night at the khan. It was some time before we got 
settled down, as the yard of the khan was packed with camels and 
mules, and to move about amongst these in the pitch-dark carrying 
a mattress was a rather difficult and dangerous task. Finally on 
getting the mattress safely through, I found that R——— had the 
rest of the bedding onthe other side of the yard so it necessitated 
rolling up the mattress and starting off on another journey across 
it. Apparently we made the same discovery simultaneously 
and started off from opposite sides, only to meet in the middle 
and in the darkness mistake one another for camels, a mistake to 
be avoided. Nevertheless we eventually got settled down. After 
leaving Beiran Oglan we passed a number of Turkish troops 
bivouacked at the side of the road. They looked rather threaten- 
ing, but we were allowed to pass unmolested. We stopped at a 
small village in the middle of the day, and here we were able 
to replenish our larder with some oranges. 

That night we arrived at Kirkhan. Here we found a splendid 
stream quite close to the khan, and imagining that the next day 
would find us at Alexandretta and a few days later on board, we 
stripped and had a good bath, and having shaved felt quite respect- 
able. A very early start had to be made next morning and we 
had a big day before us, during which the Beylan Pass about 4700 
feet high had to be negotiated. This would bring us within ten 
miles of Alexandretta. However we were now hardened to long 
marches and with the thoughts uppermost in our minds of seeing 
the sea and being on board in the course of a few days we settled 
down to tackle our task. 

I forgot to mention that there were a few arabanas with 
us, but these were only available for our goods and chattels, so this 
journey had to be made on foot. At about 10.30 a.m. we reached 
the foot of the mountains over which we had to climb. The road 
was quite a good one, a military road built by the Huns, and we 
started winding up towards the Beylan Pass. It was terribly 
hot at first and we suffered considerably in consequence, but when 
about half way up we were enveloped in a thick mist and could 
not see ten yards in front. It was necessary in order to keep 
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in touch with one another to shout, and we hadn’t the remotest 
idea where our escort was, or what had happened to the arabanas. 
In the distance we could hear guns firing and wondered what it 
all meant. On nearing the top the mist cleared slightly and 
having collected the party together we waited for the arrival of 
the arabanas. We had been waiting about half an hour when a 
mounted Turkish officer came rushing past from the direction 
of Alexandretta. On seeing us he stopped and, having questioned 
our escort who had now turned up, he gave them to understand 
that we would have to turn back. No amount of argument or 
the knowledge that D—— Pasha had given them instructions 
to see us to Alexandretta would alter his mind. Our hopes were 
now dashed to the ground and everyone was in a very bad temper. 
Moreover the fact that two of our party had lost themselves in 
the mist and we had to wait until they were found did not improve 
matters. 

There was nothing for it however but to retrace our steps the 
way we had come and as it was easier going down than coming 
up we again reached Kirkhan in the evening. Here a consultation 
was held, and it was decided to try to get to Mersine via Osmanieh, 
but how the journey was to be accomplished was the next problem. 
With the aid of our worthy escort we decided to return to Beiran 
Oglan, then take the train to Radjou about thirty miles, and get 
pack ponies to convey our baggage the rest of the journey. Accord- 
ingly next morning a move was made to Beiran Oglan, where we 
stayed the night, leaving the following morning in the arabanas 
for the station about four miles distant. Here we thought we 
had said good-bye to the arabanas for good. We arrived at the 
station about 9 A.M. and spent the whole day waiting for our train 
for it was 10 p.m. before one arrived. During this time many 
troop trains full of Turkish soldiers passed through, and while 
they were stationed at the platform our escort deemed it wise to 
lock us up in an adjoining shed. Turkish trains are not usually 
in a hurry and we didn’t arrive at our destination until five in the 
morning, thirty miles in seven hours—not bad going! Here we 
were bundled out of the train, bag and baggage, not knowing 
what our next move was, and as it was pouring with rain we got 
into some cattle-trucks and awaited developments. From a small 
store near the station some raisins were procured and a meal of 
native bread and raisins was made. While waiting we saw a 
camel caravan, the biggest any of us had ever seen. Tied head 
to tail we reckoned they must have reached over three miles, as 
one could see them for a great distance coming down the mountain 
tracks. 

About 11 A.M. it was decided that we should move on to a 
small Kurdish village about three miles distant in the hills. It 
was only possible to procure a few pack ponies to take our bedding 
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up, and as R—— had hurt his foot I strapped the remainder of 
our baggage on my back and we proceeded. The rain was coming 
down in torrents and we were wading through small rivulets which 
were rushing down the track on the mountain side. It took us 
about two and a half hours to do the journey, and on arrival we 
were all footsore and weary besides being soaked to the skin. Our 
new quarters turned out to be a barn where we were huddled 
together. The barn was also used for sheltering sheep and goats, 
which were driven in for the night shortly after our arrival, but 
what did it matter? We were past caring what happened by 
this time. Our host, a Kurdi, did his best for us, and we were 
able to procure bread and eggs. We stayed there about four days 
waiting for some kind of transport for our baggage. Mules or 
ponies were the things we were after, as the track over the moun- 
tains was a very bad one, but as these were not procurable we had 
in the end to send for arabanas from Aleppo. Among those that 
turned up was ‘ Uncle.’ 

During our stay at this village a number of Turkish troops 
bivouacked just outside, but they didn’t interfere with us ; in fact 
one or two of their officers came in one evening and chatted to 
members of our party in French. Some of the soldiers even 
encamped on the flat roof of our barn. We left this village on 
the 19th of January at § A.M.; the arabanas were packed to the 
roof with baggage and we walked alongside, and as the road was 
very bad we sometimes had to extricate both arabanas and horses, 
the former sometimes sinking up to their axles. Having covered 
about twenty miles, and as it was getting late, we decided to 
stop at a Kurdish village about a mile off the track. Here some 
were fortunate in getting a small hut to sleep in. It was, as in 
the case of the former place, also used for goats, cattle and sheep, 
but this was a minor detail. Others less fortunate had to sleep 
under the arabanas, making the best of even this poor shelter. 
The inhabitants here were very kind to us, and before we started 
next morning they gave each of us a bowl of warm milk, refusing 
payment. 

After leaving here we proceeded to Islahieh, this time covering 
about twenty-five miles. The road was very bad and we were 
constantly stopping to help extricate an arabana from the mud. 
Moreover the hills were so steep that it seemed impossible to 
carry on any further with the arabanas. Just before reaching 
Islahieh we passed two field guns each with a team of twenty 
bullocks. One of these guns had stuck while crossing the bed of 
a stream, and it looked as if it was there for good. We stayed a 
day at Islahieh, waiting for arrangements to be made for pack 
ponies, as it was decided that to proceed any further with the 
arabanas was out of the question. Outside the village was a small 
stream and though it was very cold we indulged in a much needed 
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bath. We left Islahieh with the bulk of our béygage packed on 
fifteen ponies, and having covered about 25-30 miles we eventually 
reached Hassan Beyli. Having walked all day over very rough 
ground and being dead tired we were naturally looking forward 
to some kind of a shake-down, but on arrival we found the place 
absolutely packed with ‘Turkish troops. It was growing dusk and 
in spite of our feelings there was nothing for it but to push on. 
Just outside the village we had to wade through a stream well 
over our knees and as we were now at an altitude of 6000-7000 
feet it did not improve our tempers. 

About four miles outside the village we came to what looked 
in the darkness like Stonehenge, and as there was a stream handy 
and some wood for making fires we settled down for the night. 
Having unloaded our bedding from the pony R—— and I made 
ourselves as snug as possible, getting some shelter from the bitter 
wind by crouching alongside one of the slabs. Then after making 
some hot cocoa we turned in, sleeping as close together as possible 
for warmth’s sake: Next morning we discovered we had slept 
in a Turkish cemetery. Our next stop, and here our journeys on 
foot ended, was Osmanieh. R——’s foot was now so painful 
that he couldn’t walk. He started off, however, and when about . 
three miles out sat down and could go no further. We were now 
separated from the caravan, and I offered to try to carry him 
pickaback fashion; but salvation came along in the shape of a 
spare pack pony, which by the by didn’t belong to our caravan 
but was commandeered all the same. At Osmanieh (to quote from 
the diary) ‘ we let ourselves go,’ for we were now only forty miles 
from the coast and the rest of our journey would be by rail ; more- 
over our escort informed us that news had been received that we 
should be met by the American consul at Adana and conducted 
down to Mersine. This actually was the case, but for some 
reason we were to stop at Tarsus on our way. 

It would have seemed that after our arrival at Tarsus our 
troubles should have been over, but not so. Although we had 
been wondering whether it would not even be possible to proceed 
at once to Mersine which was only about twelve miles distant, 
being the seaport from which we would sail, our hopes were rudely 
shaken. No sooner had we arrived than we were taken to a very 
ramshackle building which the owner in a moment of enthusiasm 
referred to as an hotel. Here we were herded together in one 
big room about forty feet square where we ate and slept. The 
commissioners of police that had escorted us left at this juncture 
and another zaptieh was placed on guard over the door. What 
his function was would be difficult to say, as we were allowed to 
come and go as we pleased, although we found that our range 
of freedom was limited. We were allowed at first a pretty free 
hand and used to roam about the streets and bazaars; afterwards 
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however the grip tightened and the one and only walk extended 
about a mile away from the hotel, in the course of which we passed 
under the arch of St. Paul.” R—— and I did this walk religiously 
twice a day, morning and afternoon. 

Here it must be explained that the cause of the delay that 
prevented our going straightaway to Mersine was the interference 
of the Wali of Tarsus. This individual refused to allow us to 
proceed further until he had received direct instructions from 
D—— Pasha. So our first impulse was to get in touch with this 
General as soon as possible and in order to achieve our object 
cables were sent to many places in the Holy Land where it was 
thought possible to catch him. At the same time the Wali of 
Tarsus was communicating with Constantinople with a view pre- 
sumably of getting us transported to some other part of Turkey 
in Asia. At one time it seemed probable that Angora would be 
our destination—and the Taurus Mountains would have to be 
crossed for that journey. From the hotel we could see the Taurus 
in the distance, and everyone pointed to them, saying 
chaffingly ‘9000 feet high, snow on top,’ yet we didn’t relish the 
idea of a trip over them. 

Then about a fortnight after our arrival in Tarsus news came 
that we were to be sent to Brusa, the old capital of Turkey, and 
as this news seemed definite we commenced making preparation. 
Now we discovered that there were two possible routes to Brusa : 
one by a caravan road over our friends the Taurus, and the other 
by a better road to Constantinople, thence to Brusa by a small 
steamer. Here then seemed a possibility of getting away after 
all, because if it were possible to get to Constantinople, and from 
there to Brusa by sea, there were great hopes, for by bribery or 
otherwise the steamer (we concluded she would only be a very 
small craft) might be persuaded to alter her course towards 
Cyprus. Altogether the preparations for our journey lasted about 
a week, and the caravan had been timed to start on a certain 
morning. 

The evening before our departure had arrived, and, though we 
Waited with feverish excitement during the week of preparation 
for word to come from D—— Pasha, no news came, and we 
resigned ourselves to the fates that had decreed that we were still 
to make further journeyings. In anticipation of our future wan- 
derings all turned in early, and about midnight were awakened 
by a strange apparition in pyjamas waving a telegram and 
conveying the good news that instructions had come through that 
we were fo be allowed to proceed to Mersine. The messenger with 
such excellent news proved to be the American Consul who had 
received the cable after he had turned in, and, knowing what it 
would mean to us, had not even waited to dress before coming 
round. 
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Next morning no time was lost in making our way down to 
the coast, and the twelve miles was covered in record time. 
Arabanas (we had six of them) that stuck in the deep ruts were 
literally lifted out. It was a very pleasant sight—the sea with 
one or two steamers lying in the bay. Some of the party had 
not seen the sea or a deep-sea steamer for quite a number of years. 
The following day we went on board the Italian steamer Syracusa 
and in the evening had a sing-song to celebrate our freedom. The 
star turn was an Italian priest, who infected by our merriment 
joined in and sang the chorus of Tipperary. At midnight we left 
Mersine, arriving at Alexandretta the following morning. Every- 
one was on deck watching the entry of our steamer into the 
harbour, and, although Alexandretta was not in our occupation, 
one of the first sights we saw was a British man-o’-war at anchor. 

This was indeed a grand sight, and what cheered us more than 
ever was seeing one of her boats manned by real live Jacks making 
towards us. It proved to be her commander paying a visit to 
the Syracusa and without the least conception of meeting a number 
of British refugees on board. Shortly after we anchored his boat 
was alongside, and as he stepped out of his boat to climb up the 
companion his surprise must have been great at hearing a rousing 
British cheer, and still greater must have been his surprise, when 
arriving on deck, to see the strange, unkempt-looking crowd from 
which the cheer emanated. The committee received and escorted 
him to the saloon where our story was explained in a few words. 
It resulted in.a boat being despatched to the cruiser and shortly 
afterwards wireless messages were being sent to inform our 
relatives that we were safe, and to ensure our safety as far as 
Alexandria. We in the meantime leant over the rail and chatted 
to the sailors from whom we learnt a good deal of what had 
happened during the three months we had been without news. In 
the afternoon the officers very kindly sent over a batch of papers 
and periodicals which were eagerly scanned, it being the first time 
since the declaration of war that we had seen any English papers. 

After a further journey of five days, during which we called 
at Beirut, Haifa and Jaffa, we reached Alexandria and here the 
party split up. A few days at Alexandria, and fourteen of our 
party left for Liverpool, where we arrived about the end of 
March, having been about three and a half months on our travels, 
during which about 700 miles had been covered, partly over the 
Taurus Mountains but mainly over the desert. 


Shortly after this, the writer of the above became absorbed inta 
the great War Machine of the British Empire. 


G. N. Grsss. 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 500 2x 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH ART 


OnE day last summer I happened to pass through the town of 
Nancy ; and needless to say, I went to see the famous square, the 
Place Stanislas, which is its pride. Many bombs have been dropped 
on the capital of old Lorraine, but so far no prowler of the air, 
I believe and hope, has succeeded in defacing that wonderful piece 
of eighteenth-century architecture; and the city, thanks to its 
superb defence, has not been polluted by the invader. Full of the 
impression made by those severely ornate fagades, with the com- 
pleting touch of elegance and richness in the gilded wrought-iron- 
work of the gates and railings, I chanced to ask myself what could 
we show in England to compare with so perfected and splendid a 
piece of town-architecture, on so stately a scale? Perhaps I am 
wrong ; but I could not think of anything in London or elsewhere. 
If certain magnificent projects of Inigo Jones and of Wren had 
been carried out, it would be different ; but parsimony and short- 
sightedness and indifference deprived us of a London that would 
have shown far statelier design than anything it can boast to-day. 
But the Place Stanislas at Nancy is but an example of what Paris 
and many other French cities can show : design on a grand scale 
carried out not only with amplitude and coherence but with con- 
viction. With conviction; for that, I think, is characteristic of 
French art: its creations may be sometimes animated by narrow 
principles or false taste, but they are carried out with a vigorous 
belief in the style which they embody. The failure of English 
art is less to produce things in a bad style than to produce things 
that have no style at all. 

I do not mean to depreciate English art ; I only want to sug- 
gest some fundamental differences. Our art is altogether home-. 
lier than that of France; but from that very homeliness we get 
certain compensations. The Gothic cathedrals of this country, 
beautiful as they are, do not compare with the French cathedrals 
in soaring aspiration or creative splendour of design ; they do not 
express the same intensity of mood. But an Englishman some- 
times finds himself baulked of his full delight in Amiens or 
Chartres, when he finds the houses of the town set so close against 
the great cathedral, with no restful intervening space about it. 
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And he remembers the delicious green of our cathedral closes, 
setting off@ld gray walls, and how, for instance, the great elms 
of Salisbury frame the white spire with their arching foliage, as 
if Nature had been persuaded to take her share in completing the 
architect’s design and setting it in a living whole. To the true 
Frenchman, I imagine, art is art and nature nature; the town 
the town, the country the country. But we English with our con- 
stitutional disinclination to carry an argument out to its practical 
conclusion, our ingrained contentedness with experience, have a 
different way with us. And an old English manor-house with its 
garden, or many a modern one, for that matter—am I prejudiced 
in thinking that nowhere in the world is there anything of the 
kind quite comparable in its special charm, the intimate com- 
panionship of humag order with green earth and natural pro- 
fusion? When we set about any civic scheme, involving a large 
plan, combined effort, and some sacrifice for the future, there 
will be perhaps individual enthusiasm, but in the gross what tender- 
ness for owners’ pockets or prejudice, what mental timidity, what 
a weight of respectable inertia, to settle down upon that enthusiasm 
and crush it, and to produce in the end something half-formed, 
vague and mean, expressive of the lowest common denominator 
of the taste of a committee! Yet you may find a member of the 
same committee owning a house which is admirable in its unpre- 
tentious taste: and again you will find people whose taste you 
may judge, from the pictures on their walls, to be deplorable, but 
who in making a garden are unconccious (they would blush to be 
told it) artists. I am not sure that English gardens are not the 
most spontaneous form of English art ; in them we find the expres- 
sion of a natural delight, too often absent from what passes for 
superior forms. A Frenchman is at ease in a public place: an 
Englishman chooses oftenest to work in isolation. 

But it is not my purpose to expatiate on contrasts and make 
odious comparisons. I want to touch rather on the relations in 
the past and the present between the art of France and the art of 
England, and in the short space at my disposal I can only skim 
the surfacé of my theme and leave much on one side. Since the 
end of the Middle Ages those relations have rarely approached 
intimacy : they have mostly been of an intermittent, often acci- 
dental kind ; but they are none the less interesting for that. For 
after all what interests us in the art of any country is the special 
and incommunicable genius of a race: it is what is French in 
French art, what is English in English art, that concerns us most. 
And we shall find that the relation between the arts of these two 
countries has been less in the nature of a borrowing than of a 
stimulus. Both France and England have absorbed more in the 


way of style, technical tradition, and choice of subject from Italy 
2x 
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and from the Low Countries than from each other; but though 
each has maintained an independent life, the moment fet contact 
have been invigorating and renewing. England has learnt on 
occasion from France to correct provincial tendencies, to breathe 
the larger horizon of the Continent, while France has learnt from 
English naturalness to throw off the bonds of a freezing tradition. 

Of medieval architecture, of the Gothic cathedrals and churches 
of France and England, I am not going to speak ; partly because 
IT have not the time, still more because I have not the knowledge. 
I have pointed out already certain differences of national tempera- 
ment and style, which make themselves felt in these glorious 
buildings. France is here the leader, and receives no influence 
from England; but the English were not mere imitators, they 
developed a style and character of their own. 

In the realm of painting we may begin with the beautiful 
diptych, painted for Richard the Second—Richard of Bordeaux as 
our English King was named from his birthplace—now at Wilton 
House. The youthful King kneels before a vision of the Madonna 
and Child, attended by a company of angels, in a place of flowers 
and verdure. Beside him stand St. John the Baptist, St. Edward 


the Confessor, and St. Edmund. The background is a broken 
gold. Who was the painter of this exquisite picture, one of the 
most precious heirlooms of this country? One would give much 


to know ; but there is no agreement among the critics even as to 
his nationality. It has been presumed to be Italian, of the school 
of Fra Angelico. It has been conjectured to be by a Bohemian 
painter. It has been claimed for France, and definitely ascribed 
to Beauneveu, who, by the way, was not French but a Nether- 
lander, though he worked at the French Court; and it has been 
confidently asserted to be by an English artist. Among so many 
rival judgments I will not venture to hazard an opinion. But I 
think we may say that English painting was not incapable of work 
of this quality, though most of us in England are singularly 
ignorant of the achievements of our medieval artists, partly because 
so much has been destroyed or covered over with whitewash by 
the Puritans, partly because we have so little pride in or curiosity 
about the early art of our nation. Yet there was still much of 
French influence and tradition about the life of the English Court, © 
and the Wilton diptych shows a decided affinity with the work of 
French painters, and of Netherlandish painters who worked under 
the patronage of the French nobles at Paris. — 

This was the age of Chaucer ; of Chaucer who was so eminently 
English in essential genius, but who devoted so much of his time 
to translation from the French, and from the poetry of France 
engrafted a new beauty and ease and flexibility on our language. 
There does not seem to have been anything corresponding to this 
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in the sphere of painting. Our schools of illuminators had a long 
native tradition behind them, and were not inferior to the French 
schools of the time, though there are cases where it is difficult to 
say whether a miniature is by a French or an English artist. But 
the Hundred Years War and then the Wars of the Roses or some 
other obscurer cause, or combination of causes, prevented our 
medieval schools of painting from maintaining their power or 
developing vigorously. Fine fragments remain, and then there is 
a great gap and the continuity of tradition is lost. 

With the opening of the sixteenth century we have the advent 
of Holbein and his predominance over English painting : Holbein, 
who, I have heard one of our finest artists and critics say, ought ta 
have been a Frenchman, with his clear insight, his sobriety and 
reasoned poise, his severe and searching draughtsmanship—but 
who, unfortunately, was German. After him, it is from the Low 
Countries that England receives most ; and with Van Dyck accli- 
matised in England there was little chance of any other foreign 
influence making itself strongly felt. 

There was one French master of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, who was destined, not in his own day, but later on, to leave 
a strong impress on a branch of painting in which England has 
particularly excelled; I mean Claude Lorrain. Claude, as we 
affectionately call him in this country, has been more appreciated 
and collected in England than any other artist of France. He 
ranked with the great Italians among the idols of our connoisseurs ; 
and it was partly because he interpreted the landscape of the 
Roman Campagna and the sea-ports of the Mediterranean, as no 
Italian painter had done, that his art was especially endeared to 
the English gentlemen who had made the Grand Tour in their 
youth and to whom the sky of Italy was a cherished recollection. 
But also he was, till well past the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
the acknowledged prince of landscape-painters : and the school of 
landscape art in England owed him much. Perhaps we are now 
inclined rather to underrate the paintings of Claude and to forget 
how original he was. The brilliance of a later art has dimmed 
his golden suns and the blue of his rippling seas ; the conventional 
élement in his elaborate compositions is tame and tiresome to 
modern taste. But if we turn from his pictures to his enchanting 
drawings, where he is free of the elaims of patrons and traditions, 
and works for his own pleasure, we see how personal his art was, 
how rich in mood, how fresh in observation, how inventive in sug- 
gestions of design. What beauty too he could evoke from simple 
materials, the gray of chalk or Indian ink and the warm glow of 
blotted sepia! England is rich in the drawings of Claude ; in the 
British Museum alone there are some three hundred. In the 

paintings of Richard Wilson, who, with Gainsborough, is the great 
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landscape artist of the eighteenth century in England, the art of 
Claude is an abiding memory ; it inspired him to his most ambi- 
tious efforts, just as later it was to be a spur and a challenge to 
the genius of Turner. And filtering through other men it had the 
effect on our water-colour art of enlarging its horizon, lifting it 
from insular habit and relating it to the central traditions of 
Continental painting. 

And now we come to the eighteenth century, the period during 
which there was so much intercourse and interaction between 
England and France, in social life, in literature, in philosophy 
and in general culture. In the opening years of the century 
‘ England was under French predominance in letters and taste, as 
it never was before or has been since. The Great Age of Louis 
the Fourteenth was declining to its final sunset in lingering pomp 
and splendour. But from Voltaire’s discovery of England and 
the publication of his Lettres Philosophiques in 1731 dates a 
turning of the tide. English thought and political ideals, EngJish 
life and ways, begin to have a profound and vital influence in 
France. But not as yet English art, for that was hardly alive. 
Yet a reaction against the dominance of French taste was one of 
the silent forces in the poetry of England, destined to culminaté 
later on in the Romantic Movement; and all tle while English 
painting was building up on solid achievement an independent 
national school. Strangely enough, it is in the early years 
of the period, when French taste seemed at its most artificial 
and grandiose, that we meet, in Watteau, the incarnation of the 
genius of the century at its most poetic and alluring. Watteau 
died in 1721. His death was supposed to be hastened by a visit 
to this foggy island, but that visit has no significance for our 
subject. Watteau was essentially French, though French- 
Flemish by birth—he was a native of Valenciennés—and though 
one side of the art of Rubens—the side embodied in the 
glorious Jardin d’Amour at Madrid—counted for so much 
in the formation of his style. The pensiveness, the 
tinge of melancholy, which was in the man’s nature and 
which is present as a sort of undertone even in his escapes to 
scenes of voluptuous remoteness from the world of everyday, 
scenes of an enchanted existence where courtiers and ladies seem — 
to have strayed into a dream-larfd and to move as if to the strains 
of a dream-music—this charmed and serious air gives Watteau a 
place apart in his century : it was something none of his followers 
could capture, and it dies out in the frankly mundane elegance, 
the colder wit and brilliant gallantries of the generations that 
succeeded him. Watteau has had little direct influence on Eng- 
lish art till we come to our own day and the paintings of that 
exquisite and original colourist, Charles Conder. Indirectly, how- 
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ever, we may find some traces of him in the development of Gains- - 
borough. There was an artist of great talent, now hardly remem- 
bered, Gravelot, who came to England about 1732 and worked 
here for about twenty years. He was extremely popular as a 
designer of book-illustrations, and made the illustrations to 
Richardson’s Pamela, a novel which, you will remember, had an 
overwhelming success in France ; the fortunes of the heroine were 
claimed by Diderot to be more moving than the fate of empires. 
Gravelot’s vogue introduced into English work of this kind 4 
vivacity and distinction till then unknown. Gainsborough was for 
a time his pupil, and something of that quality of grace which was 
so eminent in Watteau’s art may well have been learnt by the 
young Englishman from contact with Gravelot, who brought with 
him so much of the French master’s style. 

If we turn from Watteau to Hogarth, we seem to see the 
native temper of the two countries at their full opposite. Hogarth 
has in him a strong dose of the legendary John Bull, priding 
himself on his common-sense and plain-spokenness, full of gibes 
at the cant of the connoisseurs, with their admiration of anything 
in the way of an Old Master so long as it was brown enough with 
dirt and varnish ; brutally didactic, strongly limited, a lover of 
beef and beer. Yet Hogarth was a born painter, and could handle 
brush and pigment with an extraordinary felicity and freshness. 
His inventiveness in grouping, his sense of character and the full- 
ness of life, the whole solidity of his achievement, broadened and 
invigorated the English school and immensely quickened its 
development. . 

Hogarth’s name reminds me of another of those minor links 
with French art, now forgotten, which have a certain interest. 
A Frenchman, Philip Mercier, came to England in 1716 and began 
to paint what used to be called ‘conversation-pieces '—portrait- 
groups—in a delicate, vivacious manner closely modelled on - 
Watteau. But coming to London this susceptible artist soon 
changed his style; the dominance of Hogarth was too strong for 
him, and though he kept something of his French wittiness of 
manner, especially in his satirical designs, he painted scenes of 
English genre which were extremely popular in the mezzotints 
engraved after him. 

But the greatest strength of English eighteenth-century art 
was in portraiture ; and in the splendid portraits of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough and the tradition they founded, what I wish to 
emphasise is the character of naturalness and unaffected dignity 
which they aimed at so successfully, because this element was 
that which gave originality and vigour to the English school and 
later on in the early nineteenth century was to impress and 
stimulate the painters of France. French portraiture in the 
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eighteenth century has too much of self-conscious parade and 
complacency. The style changes, of course. Rigaud painted 
the great personages of the earlier period, with their imposing 
.periwigs, their noble noses, and their gestures of grandeur and 
condescension : and his art was much more lively than the con- 
temporary portraiture of Kneller in England. But in the middle 
and later years of the century French painting—with certain 
exceptions, like that born master of the brush; Chardin—tended 
to become more and more a reflection only of the exotic life of 
fashion and gallantry. In England there was, in spite of strong 
class distinctions, much more social unity. And the great school 
of English portraiture is remarkable, not only for its colouring and 
design, but for its genial spirit and human breadth, its seriousness 
and reality. Where in the contemporary art of France shall we 
find anything so simply gracious as the portraits of women by 
Gainsborough, or a strength and dignity so unaffected as in the 
male portraits by Reynolds? 

Reynolds, like Raphael and Rubens before him, knew how to 
further his own fame by enlisting the aid of a school of great 
engravers: and this reminds me to say a word on the arts of 
engraving, since it is mainly by means of prints and reproductions 
that one country gets acquainted with another’s art. In the seven- 
teenth century Faithorne, the first considerable name in English 
engraving, learnt his art in Paris from Nanteuil. In this and 
the succeeding century French line-engraving was supreme in 
Europe, and the model for our own engravers. But in the eigh- 
teenth century mezzotint—the maniére anglaise, as it was called— 
rose to rivalry with the line-engraving of France and produced 
“a long series of masterpieces which were greatly admired on the 
Continent and had some few imitators in France. In the latter 
half of the century there was a great trade in prints between the 
. two countries, and you will frequently find the titles under them 
engraved in both French and English. So we come to the French 
Revolution and its resounding changes, in art as in everything 
else. 

In the early nineteenth century French art, or at least French 
painting, is for the first time strongly influenced from England. . 
The attractive figure of Bonington, the brilliant young painter 
who was to die at twenty-seven, comes into view, as he was first 
seen by Delacroix, a tall, handsome, silent youth making studies 
in water-colours after pictures in the Louvre. Already, Delacroix 
tells us, he was surprisingly skilful in that kind of painting, which 
was then an English novelty. Bonington’s art was much admired 
in France,- where he chiefly worked and where he had able imi- 
tators ; but he is more important for our purposes as having excited 
an interest in English things in men like Delacroix, with whom 
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he became firm friends. Byron and Scott were then at the height 
of their immense vogue and influence on the Continent ; and with 
Byron and Scott, Shakespeare was beginning to be appreciated. 
Readers of the memoirs of Alexandre Dumas will remember the 
profound impression made on the young generation by Shakespeare 
as played by English actors in Paris. Even Talma, the great 
tragedian of the classic school, lamented that his day was over. 
He had been condemned to play ‘ heroes’ all his life, and now 
after seeing Shakespeare he felt how exhilarating it would have 
been to play for once, not a ‘ hero,’ but a man. The freedom, 
richness, power, passion and naturalness of the English genius 
as displayed in Shakespeare were a revelation. And it was not 
only the young poets who felt liberated and intoxicated by this 
_ astonishing genius, who was so delightfully unorthodox and gave 
authority and leading to their revolt against the pedantries of 
tlassicism : the young painters of the Romantic Movement drank 
deep of this new inspiration. Of these Delacroix was the chief. 
But another remarkable genius, Géricault, had been before him 
in striking out new paths and in deriving a strong stimulus not 
so much from English literature as from actual contact with 
English life. Géricault was a few years older than Delacroix ; 
and these two young men were the first to rebel, with power and 
originality, against the despotism of David. The eighteenth-cen- 
tury tradition, with its charmed atmosphere of distinction and 
amiability, its smiling and refined voluptuousness, was violently 
broken by the Revolution; in its place was set up the cult of 
ancient Rome ; society became a masquerade of the antique ; and 
David imposed these ‘Roman’ fashions upon art. Imagination 
must wear a toga or nothing. When therefore Géricault brought 
back from England his pictures of race-horses and jockeys, and 
grooms and stables and pugilists, and even dared to import his 
realism into imaginative subjects, the shock of revolt was felt. 
Delacroix was of a different temper, a genuine Romantic. To him 
it was the poetic and imaginative genius of England that made 
the strong appeal. But this, and the friendship with Bonington 
and some other English artists, led him to take an interest in 
English painting, of which no one has written with more sympa- 
thetic appreciation. Indeed, we English are, many of us, 80 
prone to think that in matters of art France must be superior to 
England that Delacroix’s praises are almost embarrassing. 


I was thinking yesterday [he says] of the special charm of the English 
school. . . . They have a real sensitiveness which triumphs over all the 
studies in concoction which appear here and there, as in our dismal school ; 
with us that sensitiveness is the rarest thing: everything has.the look of 
being painted with clumsy tools, and what is worse, by obtuse and vulgar 
minds. 
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Again he writes of the infinitely personal sentiment which the 
English infuse even into their imitations of the manner of the 
old schools. ‘Our school is old, and the English school seems 
young. They seem to seek after nature while we busy ourselves 
with imitating other pictures.’ Delacroix was writing perhaps 
in an hour of depression about his own work, and his generosity 
toward some of the English artists of his time was a little ex- 
cessive. But we see what it was which made the English school 
seem such a revelation to the artists of Paris, overweighted by 
academic traditions and rather tired. ‘ Our school is old, and the 
English school seems young.’ We can understand the force 
of the apparition of Constable. 

In 1824 some of Constable’s pictures, amongst them The 
Haywain, now in the National Gallery, were exhibited in the, 
Louvre. The effect on French artists is historic. And yet any 
direct or immediate effect on French landscape painting is hardly 
traceable. It was rather a stimulus and inspiration to the whole 
body of French artists, this appearance out of the unknown of an 
art so fresh, so sincere, so far from the atmosphere of the schools 
and studios. Its effect was felt in the work of the coming gener- 
ation. If at that time a judicious selection from English land- 
scapes could have been transported to Paris, it would have been 
seen at once how powerful, varied, strong, and original a school 
had been growing up in our island. Constable was by no means 
alone. Cotman, at his best, had already produced work which 
seems to anticipate by many years the mood of the masters of 
the Barbizon group. Turner had painted the grandiose master- 
pieces of his youth; he had painted the sea in its reality, and the 
power of great waves, as no one had painted them before ; he was 
passing on to create those luminous visions of colour and atmosphere 
which make him unique among masters of the brush. It is said (I 
know not with what truth) that the living master of Impressionism, 
Claude Monet, to whom the Thames at London has been, as to 
so many painters, an endless wonder and inspiration, was first 
prompted to his daring enterprises in the painting of sunlight by 
the sight of Turner’s later pictures. But it is certainly a thing 
to be deplored that Turner is so little known in France, perhaps. 
better known by forgeries than by genuine works. And I will 
express the hope that the Anglo-French Society may be the means, 
later on, of making both the French public better acquainted with 
the best of English art and the English public with the best of 
French art. 

We see, then, the English influence—the discovery of the 
art which had been growing up with such vigour and freshness 
on this island, and hardly known on the Continent—stimulating 
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closer study of nature. And this movement was before long 
strengthened by the forces of the time. 


The nineteenth century, remarkable for its immense outflow ~ 


of human energies in many directions, was above all things remark- 
able for the success of natural science. It was not only the success 
of discovery applied to life and transforming the conditions of 
existence, but a success in dominating thought. For the first time 
the scientific attitude acquired general power over the minds of 
men. This success told also in the sphere of art ; and the century 
shows us groups of artists earnestly endeavouring to come to 
grips with reality, now in one way, now in another. In France 
this movement was carried, in accordance with national tempera- 
ment, to a logical conclusion, while in England it was more instine- 
tive, Jess controlled by theory, and never quite whole-hearted. 
Consider the movement of the Pre-Raphaelites. Here alittle group 
of gifted men combined to work on certain principles. They were 
determined to paint things as they really were, and events as they 
might be imagined to have really happened. But combined with 
this determination was the desire to recover the more simple, 
serious temper of the early times before the full Renaissance had 
made artists masters of the rhetorical language of art and had 
glorified the element of skill. There was a realistic side and an 
imaginative or poetic side to the movement ; and as time went on 
the two strains became divided, according to the individual tem- 
perament of the painters. In Millais’ Ophelia, one of the early 
masterpieces of the movement, imaginative realism triumphs. It 
was easy for the next generation to say that this was not true 
realism because the human eye is incapable of seeing all that 
fine detail at once. You must paint things, not as they are, but 
only as they appear to the eye. This was the gospel of Impres- 


sionism carried out in France. In my opinion, the beauty of 


the Ophelia comes just from its not being a rendering of things 
as seen by ordinary eyesight. The heighteninz and intensity of 
vision, without which no painting lives, are produced by a certain 
excess, by a certain intensity poured into the work. The Impres- 
sionist uses an opposite method ; but it too is equally removed from 
the vision of the ordinary eyesight. He tries to see, for seeing’s 
sake, and his ideal is to reproduce the image on the retina, sup- 
pressing the consciousness that things exist, have uses and asso- 
ciations. But in “ordinary life we use our eyes as servants of our 
minds : hence the Impressionist picture, true to the mere act of 
seeing, appears strange ; and just in its strangeness and vividness, 
its concentration on a single aim, lies its power to exhilarate and 
refresh, At opposite poles in method, Pre-Raphaelite and Impres- 
sionist alike professed to base their art on truth. But scientific 
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theory is an utterly wrong basis for art, since science rigorously 
excludes emotion, the mainspring of art. It was in spite of their 
theories that the painters achieved success. Much more might be 
* said on this point ; but I must not stray too far from my theme. 
I only wish to point out that the quest of reality, reflected from 
the dominance of science, was pursued with far more uncompro- 
mising results in France than in England. Severe, unshrinking 
realism has never found a home in this country, where sentiment 
always plays, for good and for ill, a potent part. It was the 
imaginative, poetic side of the Pre-Raphaelite movement which 
was the most fruitful for English painting; so that Watts, who 
really had nothing to do with the movement, and Burne-Jones, 
who absorbed only its imaginative temper and passion for medieval 
romance, have come to be associated with it, rather than the 
painters of minute detail. Both these artists worked, like Rossetti, 
and like Blake before him, in a sort of isolation, pursuing their 
own dream. 

In France the force of current ideas was stronger. Artists 
banded themselves into groups, formulated a theory, raised a 
battle-cry. In England it was the life of the imagination that 
was the more potent, in France the life of the intelligence. 
That is to put it crudely. Still, these were, I think, the main 
lines of difference. With the work of Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones and Watts in your mind, look at the Olimpia of Manet 
(now in the Louvre), which seems defiantly to cry ‘Away 
with your Venuses and Danaes, and all the faded repertory 
of the past. Let us have the actual at all costs; it is 
worth all your dreams.’ Or look at The Absinthe Drinker by 
Degas, the master France lost a few months ago, which breathes 
the same spirit of resolute realism. What I wish to bring out 
is the way in which the new feeling for nature which the French 
painters had got in part from England was carried step by step 
to an extreme which English art stops short of instinctively. And 
on the other hand in England it is the poetic element which comes 
to the surface. It is not for nothing that poetry is the national 
art of England. Realism in France had its passionate advocates 
and champions, in art as in literature. But let us turn for a 
moment to one who, though he shared the temper of his age, was 
too true an artist to be overshadowed by scientific doctrine, and 
showed his realism only in a devout sincerity. Jean Frangois 
Millet was one of the greatest artists of the century. He painted 
the French peasantry, as he saw them, or rather, let us say, as 
he felt them. The rise of democratic sentiment and of sympathy 
for the workers has caused him to be claimed as a sort of prophet 
of Labour and socialism. But he himself disavowed all such inten- 
tions. He drew and painted the life of the fields out of his own 
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experience ; and in the beauty and significance of natural move- 
ment—the gesture of the Sower, the rhythm of the bending bodies 
of the Gleaners, the patient attitude of the Shepherdess—he found 
all he wanted. Here was a primeval human dignity that mated 
itself with the grandeur of sky and plain, of stony places and 
silent trees. Millet is one of the men in modern art to whom 
painters will always turn for stimulation and encouragement. 
And his influence is felt in England not through sterile imitation 
but in the more fruitful way of a communicated mood, as in the 
art of men like Mr. Clausen. 

If painting during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
pursued separate aims in France and in England, and there were 
few points of contact, there were ways in which the art of the two 
countries came into closer relation. Lef us turn for a moment 
from paintings to prints. The art of etching, that is of original 
etching, as opposed to the reproduction of pictures by this means, 
had been comparatively neglected since the seventeenth century 
when Rembrandt produced his still unequalled masterpieces. It 
is true that the art of the painter-etcher had been revived by 
certain artists in various countries of Europe, early in the nine- 
teenth century; by Goya in Spain, by Crome in England, by 
Wilkie and Geddes in Scotland. But the great revival of original 
etching which has produced so many fine things in the last sixty 
years began in France, about the middle of the last century. 
The sombre genius of Méryon is at the centre of this revival. 
Méryon is of particular interest to us because he was actually 
Anglo-French. He was the child of a London doctor and a Parisian 
opera-dancer. The name itself is really English. But, frankly, 
though genius or unusual talent has often appeared in the children 
of parents of mixed blood, the English strain in Méryon does not 
seem to count for anything in his art. Old Paris, beginning to 
disappear in the large schemes of destruction and reconstruction 
carried out under the Second Empire, fascinated Méryon ; and in 
his prints he portrayed the old tall buildings, the narrow streets, 
the medieval towers, with a brooding intensity of vision. Le 
Stryge is one of his famous plates, in which he has drawn one of 
the gargoyles of Notre Dame, a goblin looking down with a kind 
of gloating and ironic leer over the teeming life, the splendours and 
the squalors, of the voluptuous city. The Morgue, again, with its 
group of passionate and tragic figures, and the silent white walls 
and roofs behind them, is typical of Méryon’s genius. He feels 
the hauntedness of these old buildings, as if they too had a life 
of their own, secret and apart and sinister, which he subtly com- 
municates to his etchings, though without any forcing of emphasis. 
Méryon lived in poverty, and died insane. Round him are grouped 

other etchers, like Jacquemart, Bracquemond, and Flameng. 
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Millet and Corot—Millet especially—etched some plates that are 
now classics.. Still greater as an etcher is Alphonse Legros, who 
was to come to England and make it his home for thirty years ; and 
whom we lost only the other day. Of Legros I will say more in 
@ moment.. But the artist who was most to influence the art 
of etching in England, and who published his first plates in Paris 
in 1858, was Whistler. 

Whistler at this time was continually coming over to London. 
There he stayed with his brother-in-law Seymour Haden, who also 
was to play a considerable part in the revival of etching in England. 
Fantin-Latour, the charming painter who died fourteen years 
ago, came to England first on Whistler’s invitation in 1859. His 
most vivid recollection of this visit was the great impression made 
both on Whistler and himself by Millais’ pictures, especially The 
Vale of Rest. Fantin of course is best known, in this country 
at any rate, by his flower pictures; and I suppose there is none 
of our English painters pf flowers—there is quite a group of them, 
some dead, some living—but looks to Fantin as his master. But 
to return to Whistler. Just as Méryon had sought out and etched, 
with bis peculiar brooding passion, the old corners of Paris, 
Whistler now began to study and etch, though in a quite different 
temper and spirit from Méryon’s, the aspects of London that 
appealed to him. He cared nothing for historic associations, but 
he was fascinated by the riverside, from Chelsea to Wapping and 
Rotherhithe, the old wharves, the moored barges, the masts and 
intricate rigging of ships, and the irregular foreshores which before 
long were to be replaced by the stone curves of the Embankment. 
Whistler’s connexion with both Paris and London, and his friend- 
ship with artists in both countries, had the effect of bringing about 
an interchange of visits which bore fruit. Legros, Fantin and 
Whistler made for a time a little Society of Three; and Legros 
paid visits to England, where some of his pictures were bought. 
At the time of the Franco-Prussian War Legros came to London, 
which to the end of his life was to be his home. Through Sir 
Edward Poynter he was appointed Slade Professor at London 
University, and a whole generation of young English artists were 
trained under his guidance and influence. Alphonse Legros 
brought with him the severe discipline in draughtsmanship which 
was the heritage of the school of Ingres. It is interesting to 
note what Whistler, in a letter to Fantin-Latour, says about that 
master. 

Ah, why was I not a pupil of Ingres? I don’t say that out of enthusiasm 
for his pictures: I have only a moderate liking for them. . . . Several of his 
canvases seem to me of a very questionable style, not at all Greek, as people 
want to call it, but French and viciously French. I feel that we must go 
far beyond this, that there are far more beautiful things to be done. Yet, 
I repeat, why was I not his pupil? What a master he would have been 
for us! How salutary would have been his guidance! 
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Some of Legros’ English pupils, perhaps, who were out of sym- 
pathy with their master’s teaching, who found his range of sub- 
jects narrow and his methods rather inflexible, may yet have got 
fcom his training more than they knew. Legros was an academic 
artist in the good sense of that term, which I suppose is never 
used in England except as a term of reproach. He believed in 
. @ central tradition and authority, he believed also in lucidity and 
precision, two eminently French qualities in which we English 
are apt to be somewhat lacking. The value of an academic tradi- 
tion lies rather in its providing a ‘norm’ to vary and to react 
from, a sound and exact method from which to develop something 
personal to the artist, than in the imposition of authority which 
tends inevitably to freeze and paralyse. There was something 
tonic and astringent—salutary, in Whistler’s phrase—in the 
influence of an artist like Legros, who, whatever his limitations, 
was a true master in all he did. There was no concession to 
popularity im his work, the besetting weakness of English art : no 
disguising of poor structure by an attractive surface. He had a 
noble sense of form. With the exception of a living painter, 
who is also a great etcher, William Strang, and of a painter-etcher 
whom we lost last winter, the late Director of the National 
Gallery, Sir Charles Holroyd, there is perhaps little immediate 
or obvious trace of Legros’ teaching. But from his advent dates 
@ new interest in, a new appreciation of, fine draughtsmanship, 
as well as a great impetus to the arts of etching and engraving. 

Legros was a fine sculptor, though he did little in this line ; 
but his presence in England, and the residence for some years in 
London of another French sculptor, his friend Dalou, and later 
the teaching at South Kensington of yet another sculptor Lantéri 
(again one of those who died but a few months ago) have done 
much to raise the standard of sculpture in England. In this art 
we must acknowledge that our race has shown little gift. We had 
one great sculptor in the last century, but how little we appre- 
ciated him! If we had only used Alfred Stevens as he craved to 
be used by his country, how much richer would we be! 

Even now Alfred Stevens is hardly so much as a name to the 
general public, which is ignorant that in the Wellington monument 
in St. Paul’s England possesses what is probably the most beauti- 
ful monument in its kind of modern times. It was Legros’ passion- 
ate championship of Stevens which, more than anything else, pro- 
cured him such greater recognition as he has. Stevens is alto 
gether a strange phenomenon in English art: a Dorsetshire boy, 
sent to Italy with the advice to study Salvator Rosa, who at 
once set about copying the Primitives and soon showed genius 
naturally akin, as that of no Englishman ever was before, to the 
great Florentine style. A thorough master of drawing and design, 
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Stevens inevitably appeals to artists of Latin race, while to 
Englishmen in general he is apt to appear cold. We give our 
admiration far more readily to a genius like that of-Rodin, full of 
force, abundance, and imaginative fire. Rodin has had great 
influence here as everywhere in Europe: he is one of the com- 
manding artists of the world. But in one respect, in the fine 
mating of sculpture to architecture, he is inferior to Stevens. In 
these two sculptors the genius of the two countries seems for the 
moment to have exchanged places. 

I have left to the last a master who is one of the greatest of 
modern times, a French painter who is still perhaps not very 
widely known in this country but whose example is an inspiration 
to those English artists who, like our own Watts, dream of a 
revived school of mural painting and a noble public art. Puvis 
de Chavannes is famed as a master of decorative painting ; but the 
term is inadequate. His great achievement was the resumption 
of heroic style and scale in a mood as different as possible from 
the inflated rhetoric or the barren repetition of set motives which 
so often have made attempts of this kind either tame or repellent. 
He is primitive yet also modern. Sane and tranquil, his art is 
more new and original than it seems at first sight, in its use of 
large spaces, in its treatment of the relation of man to earth, of 
the figures to the landscape background. It was the life-long 
ambition of Watts to carry out schemes of decoration in public 
buildings of the kind which Puvis de Chavannes has painted in 
Paris, Amiens and other towns. But our authorities looked 
askance on such art; they seemed to think it might distract the” 
public from the real business of life. Let us hope that a some- 
what less ignoble view of what is real, and what is life, begins 
to filter into the official mind. The achievement of Puvis de 
Chavannes stands as a record and an example. To-day there 
dwells in my mind, more even than his great mural pieces, a small 
easel painting which was acquired a few years ago for the Luxem- 
bourg, and which is called L’Espérance ; for the virginal figure 
pictured there with the fallow fields and the ruined building behind 
her—such a ruin as you may see to-day by the thousand among 
the ravaged farms and shattered hamlets where the invader has 
worked his brutal will—that radiant shape of youth and hope. 
seems to incarnate, among all the desolations of war, the soul 
of unconquerable France. . 


LAURENCE BINYON. 











GREAT BRITAIN, THE EMPIRE, AND O/L 


THERE is no bigger and no more obvious gap in our domestic 
and Imperial equipment than the paucity of our supplies of oil, 
the quite insignificant part played by the United Kingdom and the 
Empire in the production of this prime industrial necessity. 
While the United States contributes some 66 per cent. of the 
world’s output, Russia about 13 per cent., and Mexico about 
11 per cent., the entire British Empire outside of these islands 
produces less than 2} per cent., practically four fifths of which 
comes from India. The figures for 1917 show that India produced 
1,100,000 tons, Trinidad 200,000, Egypt 134,500, and Canada 
25,100, or an Imperial output of 1,459,600 tons ; while the world’s 
total production was over 66,000,000 tons, or more than. forty- 
five times as great. Even when we have added on the 300,000 
tons produced in the United Kingdom, the total output of oil raised 
under the British flag comes to no more than one thirty-eighth 
of the whole. We are talking a good deal just now about 
developing our Imperial resources. We are realising, and quite 
rightly, the transcendent importance to our industrial future, 
whether in war or peace, of getting into our own hands the control 
of as many raw materials as possible. Well, here is a raw material 
second to none in its manifold usefulness, indispensable indeed to 
the processes of modern manufacture and transportation, and 
offering itself as a supreme test of whatever aptitudes we may 
possess for commercial statesmanship on the big scale. One is 
almost tempted to say that what we do or do not do in regard to oil 
-in the next few months and years will give the measure of our 
capacity to weather the difficulties and to grasp the conditions 
of the unexampled age to which peace will be the prelude. 

In the industrial economy of to-day, oil holds a place and 
exerts an influence that a generation ago would have been thought 
incredible. One does not have to be even middle-aged to recall 
the time when oil, broadly speaking, meant paraflin, the cheapest 
and most easily distilled of all the constituents of petroleum. In 
those days the lighter fractions, the naphtha group, had an 
extremely limited market, and in most refineries were regarded 
as a waste product. The pioneers of motoring will remember 
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when they had to buy their petrol, and were lucky to get it, by 
the pint at the druggist’s. It was the era of the paraffin lamp, 
and the lighter and more fugitive spirits, from which we derive 
our petrol, were as often as not dumped into a pit and burned. 
Then the invention of the incandescent gas mantle and the deve- 
lopment of electricity and acetylene sealed the fate of the oil 
lamp, and induced such a crisis in the industry that for a time 
some refiners refused to sell any other petroleum products unless 
a certain quantity of paraffin from their enormous stocks were 
taken as well. It was the internal combustion engine clamouring 
for petrol as fuel that came to the rescue, and in doing so opened 
up a new world of mechanical possibilities. Oil from that moment 
began chiefly to be regarded as a source not of light but of heat 
and power. 

To-day it enters into our daily life under the guise of at least 
250 different and marketable commodities. It lights our lamps 
and stoves ; it cleans our clothes ; it prepares our varnishes ; it acts 
as a substitute for turpentine in the printing, dyeing and painting 
industries ; it invades our tables in the form of artificial butters, 
confectionery and a number of other edibles; it supplies us with 
our wax, our candles, our vaseline, our chewing gum, and a vast 
array of ointments, salves and drugs; it furnishes the dressing- 
table with perfumes and the smoking-room with matches; it 
imparts the final lustre to collars and shirts, and the textile trades 
use enormous quantities of it for finishing soft goods ; it medicates 
our bodies and gives to preserved fruits their peculiarly toothsome 
appearance ; it blends with animal and vegetable oils in a range of 
combinations almost infinite ; its residue can be burned as coke or 
used in the manufacture of electric arc-lights or employed in road- 
making as a rival to asphalt; it lubricates our machinery and 
drives our motor-cars, our ships, our aeroplanes, our locomotives, 
our ploughs and tractors. By means of it every form of transpor- 
tation on land, in the air, on the sea and below the sea, has been 
immeasurably extended and in many instances revolutionised. 
There must be at least a hundred trades that now use oil for heat 
and power purposes where ten or fifteen years ago they used 
nothing but coal. The demand for it is indeed illimitable. We 
are drawing from the earth to-day some 66,000,000 tons of oil a 
year, or nearly 500,000,000 barrels, or over 20,000,000 ,000 gallons. 
In a very few years twice that amount will not satisfy the world’s 
insistent craving. 

The position that oil has thus captured for itself has been 
fairly won on its merits. Take, for instance, the advantages that 
follow from its use on ships. Oil fuel has one and a half times 
the efficiency of Welsh steam coal, so that, weight for weight 
carried, the radius of action is extended 50 per cent. It was esti- 
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mated last year by M. Henri Bérenger that a vessel provided with 


a Diesel motor could make a voyage of fifty-seven days without* 


being replenished with fuel, while the same vessel with a steam- 
engine burning coal would have to fill up its bunkers at the end 
of fifteen days. At the London Oil Congress of 1912 an interesting 
comparison was drawn between working the Mauretania on a 
coal and on an oil basis. It was shown that for the round trip 
from Liverpool to New York and back the change from coal to 
oil would involve a saving of at least 5000 tons of fuel; that the 
stokehold force would be reduced from over 300 to about 30; and 
that the saving of space, amounting to about 100,000 cubic feet, 
and the additional room thus made for cargo and passengers, 
would enable the vessel to earn fully 10,0001. on each round trip. 
But the competition between oil and coal for marine purposes is 
not confined to oil engines and steam engines; it embraces also 
their relative powers as steam-raising agents. It has been cal- 
culated that if two sister vessels of 21,000 horse-power were driven, 
the one by a Diesel motor, the other by a steam engine, the latter’s 
machinery and supplies of fuel would weigh over thirty times as 
much as the former’s, would occupy two and a half times as much 
space, and would consume three and a half times as many tons 
of fuel every day. 

From the results obtained afloat in steam-raising on board cargo vessels 
of similar tonnage [says Professor Lewes] the relative values of Welsh 
steam coal and fuel oil may be taken as— 

Coal . . é . ; ; : : : - 100 tons 

Oil ; , ‘ ; c ; 2 j . « vORite 
that is, a saving of 34 per cent. ; whilst the same power would be obtained 
in a vessel of the same tonnage, fitted with Diesel engines, with a consump- 
tion of 18.18 of Solar oil, a saving of 81.8 per cent. as against coal, and 
72.5 per cent. as against oil used for steam. 


These, however, are very far from being the only points of 
superiority that tell in favour of oil. Coal is dirty, occupies con- 
siderable space, and materially reduces the cargo- and passenger- 
carrying capacity. Oil, on the other hand, is clean, smokeless, 
leaves no ash or clinkers, and can be stowed in the double bottoms 
which otherwise would carry nothing of any economic value. Oil, 
again, can be pumped on board from a tender while a ship is 
travelling at a considerable speed and under most conditions of 
sea ; a ton of it occupies 38 cubic feet, while a ton of Welsh coal 
occupies 43 ; it requires only one third the number of stokers that 
are needed for coal; it can maintain the supply of steam as Jong 
as-the fuel lasts and its use does away with the drawing of fur- 
naces, the cleaning, and the removal of clinkers that deduct 
perhaps 15 per cent. from the steam-raising capacity of an ordinary 
ship ; and besides enlarging the radius of action by one half, the 
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rapid raising of steam in-an emergency presents no difficulties 
and involves no extra strain on the personnel in an oil-using 
vessel... These are some of the reasons why not only torpedo- 
boats and destroyers and submarines, but also Dreadnoughts and 
the largest liners are equipped to burn liquid fuel, and why men- 
of-war especially are coming to rely upon it alone and are rapidly 
renouncing the use of coal. Wherever haulage or mobile power 
is required, indeed, the greater efficiency of oil as compared with 
coal, and of the motor as compared with the steam-engine, makes 
itself felt. In agriculture the coming of the oil-driven tractor 
marks, as Great Britain has abundantly proved during the past 
two years, the coming of a new era.’ In countries badly off for 
coal, oil has solved problems of railway transportation that were 
otherwise insuperable. Russia during the past thirty years has 
adopted oil to such an extent on her railways that.in spite of the 
immense residue available from her own fields she was before the 
War importing heavy oils from Mexico. The Southern Pacific 
Railway in the United States must by now have considerably 
over 1000 locomotives burning liquid fuel. The Mexican rail- 
ways which, less than ten years ago, were all using coal now use 
nothing but oil; and the majority of the South American rail- 
ways, notably those of Argentina and Brazil, have followed the 
lead of Mexico. With stationary plants the superior calorific 
value and the greater simplicity and flexibility of oil for steam- 
raising purposes have likewise made rapid headway; and the 
application of oil to transportation by sea and land and air has 
been strictly paralleled by its application to manufacturing pur- 
poses. So long as the supply lasts and until the cost becomes 
prohibitive there can, therefore, be no question that the world’s 
demand for oil will increase from. year to year in variety and 
intensity. 

It is thus a matter of the first moment that the British Empire 
should be comparatively barren of this invaluable product. While 
British financiers have been very largely responsible for the deve- 
lopment of the oil industry all the world over, and while British 
geologists and surveyors and managers are in universal demand, 
their activities have lain almost wholly outside the Empire. As 
T said a little while ago, only 24 per cent. of the world’s production 
of petroleum comes from the British Empire. The fact is curious 
considering how widely diffused are the sources of supply. Petro- 
leum is found in nearly every country from Alaska to the Anti- 
podes. Whether it has been forced upwards to the surface or 
has to be bored for to a depth of 4000 feet, there are few lands 
where it does not occur ; and its wide distribution fits in with the 
theory that it is the resultant of the delayed decomposition of 
murine growths. Hardly any other natural product, except water, 
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has such a varied and extensive range of location. It is to be met~* 
with equally in the dense bush and the barren deserts of the 
Tropics, in the Arctic zone, among rugged mountains, on the 
far-flung prairies, along the sea-shore, beneath the sea itself. But 
nature has capriciously and unaccountably bestowed very little of 
it on the British Empire, or very little that can at present be 
proved and worked. The difficulties, and even the dangers, of a 
situation that forces us to depend upon foreign countries for over 
95 per cent. of a fuel that is now indispensable to the Navy have 
been very sharply brought home during the past four years of 
war; and a general stimulus of. interest in the question of oil 
supply and in the possibilities of developing both our domestic 
and our Imperial production has been the result. Thirteen years 
ago we were importing into this country some 300,000,000 gallons 
of oil, half of it being lamp oil, a fifth gas oil, between a sixth 
and a seventh lubricating oil, and only about a tenth representing 
motor spirit and fuel oil. Today we are importing nearly 
700,000,000 gallons, of which lamp-oil represents nearly a sixth 
instead of one half, lubricating oil one eighth instead of just over 
one sixth, and motor spirit and liquid fuel above five eighths 
instead of one tenth. Nothing could show more clearly the 
shifting of the national needs from oil as an illuminant to oil 
as a source of heat and power.. The War has cut us off, as it 
was predicted before its outbreak that it would, from some of 
the countries, like Russia and Roumania, where British capital 
had been heavily engaged in the oil industry ; and it has empha- 
tically underscored the necessity of doing everything we can to 
increase the output of oil at home and within the Empire where 
alone the raw material, the refined product, and its handling and 
distribution can be under our exclusive control. 

The situation at present is that. India produces about four 
fifths of the oil that. is raised inside the Empire, most of it being 
found in Burma, about 300 miles north of Rangoon, and close 
to the Irawadi River. Vast tracts of country still remain to be 
developed there. Assam has likewise a considerable oil-field, but 
the difficulties of transport are immense; while-in- the Punjab 
and Baluchistan everything points to the existence of workable 
deposits. South Africa, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
appears to hold out at most a possibility of a shale mining industry ; 
on the Gold Coast the search for oil has yielded but poor results ; 
but in Egypt a valuable field has been located on the west shore 
of the Gulf of Suez and the most likely areas have already been 
marked out by various interests, who are also extending their 
operations to the Sinai Peninsula. Canada has been closely 
interested in oil almost from the time of its discovery, fifty-odd 
years ago, in the United States, but latterly there has been a’ 
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considerable falling-off in output. The bulk of its production, 
mainly from shallow wells carrying a high percentage of sulphur, 
comes from Ontario, with New Brunswick next in importance. 
At Calgary, Alberta, there was an oil boom just before the War, 
but it has proved a disappointment. The authorities seem, how- 
ever, agreed that in the northern part of Alberta, and in the Mac- 
kenzie territory, at present almost inaccessible, there are good 
hopes of a large field being one day discovered. The West Indian 
islands of Barbadoes and Trinidad offer a somewhat more assured 
prospect. ‘Trinidad, indeed, is already a considerable producer, 
and the whole of the eastern half of the island is rich in indi- 
cations of oil; but bureaucratic inertia has so far stood sturdily 
in the way of its development along modern lines. Both the 
Commonwealth and New Zealand have recently offered bonuses 
on the production of oil, but with little or no results up to the 
present. Oil is known to exist in British Columbia, in Hon- 
duras, in Papua and in what was German New Guinea, but 
neither the quantity nor the character of the deposits has yet 
been determined. What it seems to come to is that, while the 
British Empire is undeniably poor in oil, its possibilities are still 
far from being even surveyed, much less exploited, and that with 
the new and clearer recognition of the importance of petroleum, 
with improved methods of prospecting, and with a more helpful 
and energetic attitude on the part of the various Dominion 
Governments and of the Colonial Office at home, a good deal may 
yet be done towards a fuller development of such oil-bearing terri- 
tories as we may possess. There appears to be no likelihood that 
the Empire can ever supply from its own soil all the oil it needs. 
While vigilantly, therefore, proving and developing its petroleum 
resources such as they are, the best policy for us as a nation is 
to encourage the investment of British capital in oil enterprises 
abroad, and especially in such parts of the world as are readily 
accessible to sea-power, and to see to it by appropriate legislation 
that the companies so formed remain in perpetuity under British 
control. 

This, however, has not been the policy of the Government since 
the beginning of the War. I agree of course, at once and unre- 
servedly, that the supreme need to which everything else must 
give way is victory. But the strangulation of British enterprise 
abroad contributes nothing to victory and can only make our path 
more difficult after victory is achieved. Almost every day brings 
with it fresh evidence of the activities of German commercial 
agents in neutral countries like Spain and Scandinavia, and fresh 
exclamations at the apparent ‘ supineness’ of British merchants. 
But so long as the Treasury forbids the raising of fresh capital 
issues or the export of capital abroad the Germans must neces- 
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sarily have afreerun. One vital problem after the War, as every 
one agrees, will be the control of raw materials. But if a veto 
is placed on the financing of British concessions for the develop- 
ment of oil and mineral undertakings in foreign lands, all such 
enterprises are still-born. It is becoming a very serious question 
whether in these and other ways we are not snatching at an imme- 
diate profit--namely, the conservation of capital at home and its 
consequent availability, or assumed availability, for the purposes 
of the War—and losing the enduring advantages of getting into 
British hands sources of raw material that will never be so essential 
to industry or so eagerly competed for as after the War. Even 
to-day it is probable that the Treasury regulations could be relaxed 
without harm to our military effort and with a permanent gain to 
the future of British commerce. That they should disappear 
altogether when the War ends and that the speculative courage 
which has won for Great Britain her predominance in finance and 
trade and in the development of the natural wealth of foreign 
countries should be immediately unchained is the first condition 
of any real recovery. The next best thing to possessing oil-fields 
of our own is to employ British capital in bringing to production 
those that exist outside the Empire, and especially in regions like 
Costa Rica, Venezuela and Colombia where sea-power, at a pinch, 
can be made effectually operative. 

One possible source of supply, however, is the United Kingdom 
itself. In the past fifty-odd years Scotch shrewdness and tenacity 
have built up a considerable industry in the production of oil from 
shales, the only successful undertaking of its kind, I believe, that 
exists anywhere in the world. It employs some 6000 men in the 
mines and slightly fewer in the refineries, and it produced last 
year 660,000 gallons of motor spirit, nearly four and a half million 
gallons of naphtha, 22,000,000 gallons of burning oil, 13,000,000 
gallons of gas or fuel oil, 11,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil, 
27,000 tons of paraffin wax, and 60,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia. Shale deposits occur elsewhere in Great Britain, 
notably in Norfolk and in Dorsetshire, where, however, they are 
sulphurised in a form that has so far defied purification, and the 
possibilities of working them have of late been eagerly canvassed. 
The geologists are still wrangling over the petroliferous content 
of the British Isles. In a paper read some eighteen months ago 
before the Institution of Petroleum Technologists, Mr. William 
Forbes-Leslie asserted that there exists a ‘true oil-field’ under 
England. He contended (1) that the underground oil wealth of 
England is in two forms—that contained in ordinary oil sands and 
that contained in the shale; and (2) that certain shale, with its 
larger percentage of free oil, is probably the formation into which 
oil has migrated from a true oil sand. ‘Nocountry,’ he declared, 
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“has been so generally bored as Great Britain, and yet no country 
has, strictly speaking, been less tested in depth for liquid oil. 
And it is just at a depth below the objective of the coal-miner 
that petroleum in this country must be looked for.’ That asser- 
tion, if it is a sound one, gives us a rough measure of what will 
have to be done if the underground reservoir of British oil is 
to be tapped. There is a colliery in Lancashire where workings 
have been carried to a depth of 3500 feet. If still lower strata 
must be penetrated before the oil sands are reached, one must 
assume that bores will have to be driven to the very great but 
quite practicable depth of 4000 feet. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dalton, in an address to the same 
Institution last November, was much less encouraging. Con- 
fining himself to the question of actual liquid petroleum, and put- 
ting on one side the prospect of extracting it from shale, coal, 
peat or any other carbonaceous solids, he announced himself as 
“opposed to the widespread conception of a store of petroleum 
of commercial value lying intact within the limits of the British 
Islands.’ His general conclusion was that while oil-forming con- 
ditions have often, but to a very limited extent, been found in 
Great Britain, and while conditions favouring the accumulation 
of oil and preventing its escape are also of frequent occurrence, 
‘the conjunction of the latter essentials with original formation 
has generally failed.’ A much more hopeful view, however, was 
expressed, and with unequalled authority, by Lord Cowdray in 
a letter which appeared in the Press last March. Lord Cowdray 
declared the possibilities of securing a commercial production of 
oil in Great Britain to be ‘ of a distinctly promising nature.’ His 
firm had been working on the matter for some years; the reports 
of the American experts had been decidedly encouraging ; and 
when the War broke out Lord Cowdray was negotiating with 
various landlords as a preliminary to a thorough exploration of 
the whole problem. In June of last year, when the oil shortage 
became acute, he not only placed all the information he possessed 
at the disposal of the Admiralty, but offered the services of his 
firm free to the Government with a view to immediate drilling. 
He was prepared either to act as the agent of the Government-or, — 
if certain areas were reserved for his firm, to drill at his own risk 
and expense under a Government licence to the extent of at 
least 500,0001. With the question of whether a royalty should be 
paid or not he had no concern, but he was deeply interested in 
‘ the preservation of what should become a great national industry.’ 
‘No one can say for certain,’ he added, ‘whether the United 
Kingdom will produce oil or not’; but ‘my ambition is to see 
this industry born and reared so that the Nation may benefit to 
the full, not only from a new source of great possible wealth, 
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but from the conservation of a factor vital to its maintenance . 
as a great Ocean Power.’ 

Such an offer, from such a source, could not be disregarded. 
But in spite of, or perhaps because of, a multiplicity of Committees 
working on this very problem, in spite of the eagerness of the 
Government and of the Admiralty, and in spite, too, of the 
greatness of the emergency, nothing whatever has been done to 
give effect to it, except by Lord Cowdray who has just started 
drilling in Derbyshire. The Government in August 1917 brought 
in a Petroleum Production Bill. Its main provisions were three : 
(1) The Crown has the sole right to search for or get petroleum ; 
(2) Responsible persons will be able to get licences for oil-field 
development from the Crown on reasonable conditions; (3) The 
owner of the land on which the well is situated, as well as sur- 
rounding owners within a certain distance, will be compensated 
for the oil taken from under their land. The compensation sug- 
gested was a royalty of not more than ninepence on every ton of 
oil obtained. This proposal greatly displeased the Radicals who, 
while willing that landlords should be paid for any damage done 

‘to their property or for loss of amenity, were opposed to the recog- 
nition of a statute right of surface-owners to receive royalties for 
any resources of the soil which were developed by the State or 
its licensees. On this point the Government on the 25th of 
October was defeated by 9 votes (44 to 35). The Bill was then 
withdrawn, but in withdrawing it Mr. Bonar Law made the 
curious announcement that ‘the action necessary could be taken 
without special legislation ’—in other words, that the Government 
under the Defence of the Realm Act could itself drill for oil. 
Power to do so was shortly afterwards taken by Order in Council, 
but has not been used. It has not been used presumably because 
the Defence of the Realm Act will not long survive the War and 
because its repeal would precipitate a legal situation of almost 
hopeless complexity. Land seized and entered upon under its 
provisions to-day would then revert to its original owners and the 
position of those who were boring for oil would be destitute of 
all legal sanction. The Government, in short, found that ‘ special 
legislation’ was necessary. A few weeks ago at the fag-end of 
the session it introduced accordingly another Petroleum Produc- 
tion Bill, a Bill that avoided all controversial issues by simply 
postponing them to the end of the War, that did not attempt to 
decide whether any royalty should be paid or not, or to whom or by 
whom, or to settle anybody’s rights or interests in the oil pro- 
duced, but contented itself with enacting that no one should 
search or bore for or get petroleum without a Government licence. 
For immediate purposes that is all that is required and is a great 
deal better than nothing. The Bill passed all its stages in the 
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House of Commons but did not reach the Statute Book, even 
Lord Curzon feeling a diffidence about asking the Lords to pass, 
at a moment’s notice, a measure which had not been even printed. 
The Bill, therefore, unless in the meanwhile it is lost sight of, 
will take its place on the calendar when Parliament reassembles. 
There is more than a little in this record of our legislative 
failure to deal with a compact and urgent business problem which 
invites tocomment. Eighteen months have been literally thrown 
away while bureaucrats have wrangled, Radicals and landlords 
have fought one another, and the whole monstrous mechanism of 
our present Governmental system has lurched and staggered, 
reeled sideways and sat down, and done every wayward thing 
except press forwards. When one sees a measure that may be 
of absolutely vital importance to our Navy and our Merchant 
Marine withdrawn because the Government has been defeated on 
a non-essential point by nine votes in a House of seventy-nine 
members, and when one observes Ministers fleeing in impotent 
panic from all the difficulties of the task before them, one begins 
to sigh for the good old days of Party Government when at least 
there was a chance of getting things done. If oil exists under 
England in payable quantities it may easily prove a national 
asset second only to coal. Yet this business-like country of ours, 
with a Legislature that prides itself on its common-sense and a 
Government whose motto is or was ‘ Do it now,’ has frittered 
away two crucial years in making up its mind by what methods 
and under what conditions the existence of this potential source 
of power shall be determined ; and it is still as far as ever from 
having reached any conclusion. There is probably nothing 
sinister in the delay. The dawdling bumptiousness of a bureau- 
cracy that is never so obsessed with the conviction that it can 
run any man’s business better than the man himself as to be 
unmindful of its own personal and departmental rivalries and 
jealousies ; an overworked Parliament, never so little under the 
control of a leading hand as in these Coalition days; some fears 
of monopolies and vested interests, a stiff-necked landlordism 
agitated by visions of unearned wealth, and a pretty general 
ignorance of the actual problems of working oil—these are the. 
entirely normal reasons why not a single step has yet been taken 
to develop our petroliferous resources or even to ascertain whether 
we have any. The Petroleum Executive during the past fifteen 
months has done much excellent work in increasing the output 
of oil from existing sources, in apportioning it among the Allies, 
the fighting Services, and private users, and in preventing waste ; 
but its activities, while valuable and essential, have been directed 
rather towards regulation and control than towards production. 
What is needed to test once for all the petroleum possibilities 
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of the British Isles is a Bill conferring upon the Crown the owner- 
ship of the oil obtained, granting compensation to the landowner 
for disturbance, and making it possible for attractive terms to 
be arranged with powerful companies whose licence to operate 
should embrace wide areas and be locally exclusive in character. 
Let it be frankly acknowledged that oil is not a game for the 
small man. The Americans have mishandled every oil-field they 
ever struck by permitting unlimited and unregulated competition ; 
and we shall do the same if we do not recognise the conditions on 
which alone the industry can be properly run, and the utter waste, 
the inevitable failure, of a beggar-my-neighbour policy. It is the 
first principle of oil production and conservation that leases should 
cover a sufficient area of ground to make scientific drilling and 
working possible ; and the surest way to ruin an oil-field is to turn 
loose upon it a mob of small-holders, each under the pressure of 
competition to sink his wells as quickly as possible lest the oil 
under his tract is drained away by his neighbour and rival. That 
way lies a trebling or a quadrupling of the expense needed to 
bring the field to productivity, cut-throat and careless drilling, 
a prodigious waste both of oil and of gas, the premature abandon- 
ment of many small wells, and an indefinite multiplication of all 
the hazards of the industry from water, fire, leakage and evapor- 
ation. American experience on these matters is decisive; and it 
all points to this—that whether liquid petroleum actually under- 
lies Great Britain is a question that can only be solved by large 
companies working on a large scale under Government licence. 
Meanwhile, there are other potential sources of mineral oil that 
should not be overlooked. It has recently and on some authority 
been asserted that the cannel and certain other coals in this 
country, as well as some minerals like blackband ironstones, can 
be carbonised by low-temperature processes and made to yield oil. 
and other products, and that millions of tons of these materials 
are lying in the tips or dumps of waste coal and ironstone, 
absolutely useless. But this, even if it is a fact, which is doubtful, 
is a mere pis-aller. Noone would waste a thought on cannel coal 
if a true oil-field were indeed struck under the soil of England. 
That is the supreme possibility to which our most vigorous atten- 
tions should be directed ; and a million of public money laid out 
in testing it would be money well spent: 

What is certain is that we shall make no mistake, either in 
Great Britain or in any other part of the Empire, if we follow 
up every line of investigation that promises to add to our supplies 
of oil. In 1886 when the Pennsylvanian and Baku fields were at 
their zenith, Professor J. P. Lesley said : 


I am no geologist if it be true that the manufacture of oil in the labora- 
tory of Nature is still going on at the hundredth or the thousandth part 
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of the rate of its exhaustion. And the science of geology may as well be 
abandoned as a guide if events prove that such a production of oil in 
Western Pennsylvania as our statistics exhibit, can continue for succes- 
sive generations. It cannot be. There is a limited amount. Our children 
will merely and with difficulty drain the dregs. I hold the same opinion 
respecting natural gas and for the same reason. 


The gravamen of that contention has been proved by the event. 
Hf we have learned in the past thirty years that oil is far more 
widely distributed than Professor Lesley imagined, we have also 
learned that the demand for it is inexhaustible, and that the supply 
is not. 

It is more than probable [writes Professor Lewes] that oil will prove 
itself a passing period in the fuel history of the world, which will con- 
centrate itself into the next hundred years, unless drastic means are taken 
to check the profligate waste of the past. 


What that waste has amounted to passes all computation. 
More than 10,000,000 barrels of oil were run down the streams 
of Pennsylvania alone in 1862, the infant year of the industry ; 
and the same improvidence has marked every stage of its growth. 
Drilling for oil as a gamble, without troubling to provide facilities 
for capturing and containing it in the event of a lucky strike, has 
lost to the world thousands of millions of barrels of the precious 
fiuid. In America, especially, gushers have frequently been 
allowed to run free for several days as a spectacle and an advertise- 
ment. Fire, again, has proved a terrible agent of destruction. 
Over-development has been perhaps an even more fertile source 
of waste. Every boom has set a premium on spendthrift exploit- 
ation ; and sheer carelessness or inefficiency in the conduct of a 
business that has only just emerged from the blind gambling stage 
has wrought incalculable and irretrievable losses. America, as 
one would expect, has been the classic home of all that is hasty, 
negligent and well-nigh criminal in the misuse of oil as of every 
other form of natural wealth ; and America in consequence finds 
herself to-day consuming more oil than she produces and faced 
with the prospect that her deposits may in thirty years be nearing 
exhaustion. Huge oil-tank and gasometer as she is, it is doubtful 
whether in the past sixty years America has not lost for all time 
more petroleum and more natural gas than she has won from 
the earth. 

What lies before us, therefore, is the gradual drying up, partly 
owing to natural exhaustion and partly to the demands of the 
home market, of what hitherto has been a main source of -oil 
supply.. The time is well in sight when America, unless she 
develops new fields and develops them in a far more business- 
like fashion than formerly, will cease to be an oil-exporting 
country. To a large extent Mexico will probably take her place. 
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Indeed, if the Mexican wells, now restricted by lack of transport 
facilities, were allowed to run free, their output to-day would 
roughly equal the entire production of the United States. But 
all over the world the old oil-fields are becoming sterile, wells 
have to be sunk much deeper, the cost of production rises, and 
the cry for oil and the discovery of new uses to which it can be 
put increase vehemently and unceasingly. The chemist may 
do much ‘to relieve the situation ;-so, too, may the metallurgist ; 
coal and shale and peat may be made to yield in far greater quan- 
tities than hitherto the oils we have been accustomed to get from 
petroleum; denatured alcohol may be the motor spirit of the 
future; but the only real remedy is to increase production by 
opening up new oil-fields. That is an enterprise so vital to our 
naval security and our industrial progress, and with so firm a 
guarantee of profitableness, that British financiers, engineers and 
contractors ought to take the lead in prosecuting it with all the 
energy and initiative they ‘possess. 

SypNEY BRooKs. 
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BOY AND GIRL WAR-PRODUCTS: 
THEIR RECONSTRUCTION 


Two working-class women were travelling on the District Rail- 
way a few weeks ago. 

‘ Now, what will become of those girls when the War is over?’ 
one of them inquired casually. 

‘What will, indeed, poor things! That is what I should like 
to know,’ the other replied with a sigh. 

The train was on the point of leaving a suburban station ; and, 
on the platform, in full view of the passengers, some girls were 
‘playing the goat,’ waving their arms, throwing up their legs, 
calling out at the top of their voices farewell greetings to their 
friends. There was no real harm in what they were doing; it 
was the way in which they were doing it that set the two women 
a-thinking, the wild, reckless, devil-may-care fashion in which 
they laughed and jeered. Of womanliness they had not a touch ; 
they might have come straight from Timbuctoo for aught they 
seemed to know of modesty, decent self-restraint. Nor had they 
a touch of the girlish. They were quite young, well under seven- 
teen by their looks; yet they might, in some ways, have been 
seventy : their faces were as hard as the face of the veriest old 
harridan, their voices rang as harshly as hers might have rung. 

They were a pitiable sight these girls ; for they were manifestly 
War-Products, one of the almost inevitable results of the present 
state of things, given temperaments such as theirs, conditions 
such as those under which they live. They were an ominous 
sight, too, ominous for their nation as well as for themselves ; 
for they will be English citizens, one day, with a voice in the 
management of England’s affairs, they and their children after 
them. And in normal times, and normal times lie ahead, children 
are very much what their mothers make them. This in itself 
is a reason why a Reconstruction Committee should be appointed 
forthwith to take them in hand; and not only them but a fairly 
large section of our other youthful wage-earners, boys and girls 
alike. For nothing needs reconstruction quite so sorely as many 
of them do; and no reconstruction would yield quite such precious 
results as theirs would, if undertaken in time and done thoroughly. 
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We are all of us War-Products to-day ; the War has changed 
us all, for better or for worse, no matter how old we may be, or ~ 
how young, no matter of what stuff we are made. Still, those 
whom it has changed most of all are undoubtedly the boys and 
girls that have left the elementary schools and started fending for 
themselves since it began; them it has for the most part changed 
fundamentally. Those gambolers on that platform, for instance, 
might have been comely young girls to-day, with gentle voices, 
attractive ways, leading peaceful, orderly lives, had there been 
no war. For then, the chances are, they would have become 
domestic servants, subject to the soothing influence of good food 
and regular hours ; or factory workers living at home, within hail 
of their own folks’ exhortations, friendly warnings. It would 
probably never have occurred to them, then, to throw respectability 
to the winds and run riot. Moreover they would have. had less 
chance of rioting than they have, less time in which, less money 
wherewith, to riot ; for they would have had to work for longer 
hours than they do, and for lower wages. Thus they would 
necessarily have been quite different from what they are. 

They are not as they are, however, it must be remembered, 
because they are doing war-work, men’s work, wearing men’s 
clothing. Thousands of girls of their class are doing men’s work 
gallantly, making munitions, digging, delving, ploughing, tending 
cattle ; and the overwhelming majority of them have not lost a 
shred of their womanliness. They too are changed, but for the 
better, not the worse; it is their younger brothers and sisters, 
the boys and girls who have started work during the last four 
years, who are changed for the worse. Not all of them, of course ; 
very few of them, indeed, are so completely metamorphosed as 
those platform girls. Still, for every one among them who is 
changed for the better, half a dozen at least are changed for the 
worse. That their own mothers admit sorrowfully. According 
to them, the change is more markedly for the worse among the 
girls than among the boys; and in this they are in some respects 
right, I am inclined to think, judging by what I myself have seen 
and heard. 

Last winter I spent several weeks near a huge camp, within 
an easy walk of a military hospital, too, and of a convalescent 
home. The whole district was alive with soldiers, khaki and blue, 
learning how to fight, waiting to be drafted off to fight, or waiting 
for their wounds to heal. And a fine set of fellows they were : 
the quiet, orderly fashion in which they practically all demeaned 
themselves was something for the whole nation to be proud of ; 
and especially the good-natured comrade fashion in which they 
demeaned themselves towards the women and girls who came 
in their way. I never saw one of them treat any girl in a manner 
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she had the right to resent; nor did I ever hear of any girl to 
whom anyone of them ever made even a disrespectful remark, 
unless she had practically invited him. 

And the great majority of the women and girls in that place 
behaved themselves as well as the men. It was only the young 
girls, the flappers, with their hair down their backs many of them, 
with whom it was otherwise. Some of them certainly behaved 
themselves very badly, simply pestering the younger of the soldiers 
by their ‘ forthputfulness,’ lying in wait for them, seizing them by 
the arm as they passed. I once saw some young Colonials running 
for their very lives to escape from a little company of girls. One 
might have thought, to see them, that they had tigresses at their 
heels. Another day I saw some English Tommies, who were 
being pursued by girls, spring into an omnibus for safety. The 
girls sprang in after them, whereupon the boys promptly betook 
themselves to the top, although it was raining in torrents at the 
time. 

What such girls do, they do no doubt in joke, meaning no 
harm by doing it. They were well-dressed girls many of them, 
girls who, judging by their appearance as apart from their manners, 
belong to the respectable class. None the less they were under 
no control, completely out of hand, and, well, they had just lost 
their heads. Nor is it only the girls who run riot, or who give 
free rein to their wild adoration of all in khaki, with whom it is 
thus. At the present time it is thus also with many girls, boys, 
too, of a very different type. At every turn now, one comes across 
young wage-earners who are manifestly out of hand, manifestly 
have lost their heads. They show it in the oddest ways, the most 
diverse. If asked to do anything, they at once wax resentful ; if 
told not to do it, their one desire is to do it. ‘Some of them seem 
to cherish a grievance against everyone; others to be bent on 
giving everyone a grievance to cherish against them. It is as if 
they thought the whole world was against them, trying to put 
upon them, and were therefore up in arms against everyone, even 
their own nearest relatives. Quite recently a boy of thirteen was 
convicted of beating his mother with a metal rod; and a mother 
applied to a Magistrate for advice, as her daughter, aged thirteen, 
had gone off, leaving a note in which she announced that she did 
not intend returning. 

Already in the first year of the War there were signs of this 
trouble, but only among the few ; the many then worked hard and 
gladly. They were civil and obliging too; and if there were a 
little overweening self-importance in their bearing, there was 
nothing unpleasant about it. Before long, however, the many 
began to assume a certain off-hand, I’m-just-as-good-as-you, 
manner. In that I, for my part, found no great harm, although 
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it was not attractive, I must confess. Then came the I’m-much- 


better-than-you stage ; and that too left me unmoved, so long as. 


it was not aggressive. Unfortunately it is now very aggressive. 
Quite a fair percentage of the youthful have taken to dealing out 
blows all round and stepping on toes, for no other purpose, seem- 
ingly, than to bring home to other folk that they, the youthful, 
are really much better than all other folk put together. And to 
that I do object ; not only because it entails the ruffling of other 
folks’ tempers, with discomfort all round, the wasting of time, 
too, the leaving undone of what ought to be done, but because 
it works havoc among the youthful themselves, spells ruin for 
them in fact. This is the sort of thing that now goes on. 

A woman, who looked hot and tired, opened the window of a 
railway carriage; whereupon a girl, young enough to be her 
grandchild, sprang to her feet, glared at her ferociously, and shut 
it with a bang. The woman sank back with a hopeless sigh and 
the girl smiled triumphantly. Then the other passengers inter- 
vened : it was a hot night and they all wished the window to be 
open. The girl, however, informed them loftily that it must 
remain shut; she did not choose that it should be open. When, 
in defiance of her wishes, it was opened, she was not only 
righteously and abusively indignant, but genuinely surprised. 

Curiously enough, girls of this sort are wont to indulge in 
remarks implying, if not stating, that they come straight from 
some Government Office, the War Office, asa rule. This, I took 
it for granted was a harmless little fiction, not even, as Disraeli, 
‘founded on a fact,’ until I chanced one day to pay a visit to a 
Government Office, a minor one, it is true. I found it in charge 
of a subordinate official, a girl who was at the telephone talking 
away cheerily, making arrangements with some friend for a jaunt 
the following Sunday. She never turned her head when I went 
in, nor yet when, after waiting five minutes, I ventured to remind 
her I was there. Another inquirer came in: still the laughing 
and talking went on. How long it would have gone on, indeed, 
Heaven alone knows, had suff’rance been the badge of my tribe. 
As things are, it came to an end suddenly. Then the girl was 
very angry, not with herself, however, for having raised the storm 
by keeping me waiting; but, seemingly, with me for having let 
her keep me waiting, thus deceiving her into thinking that I might 
be kept waiting safely. 

In the counting-house of some large Stores, I found one day 
a lady standing waiting with a cheque in her hand. Although 
there were no other customers there, she had been waiting quite a 
long time, she told me later, with tears in her eyes; for she was 
old and very weary, so weary that she looked as if she could 
hardly stand. Meanwhile, on the other side of a counter, not 4 
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yard away, two sturdy girl clerks were sitting gossiping, never 
even giving her a glance. They too seemed surprised, as well 
as aggrieved, when reminded that their business was to attend to 
customers. 

The worst of offenders just now, however, are not girls in 
offices, but young ladies in shops. 

A woman went into a shop the other day and asked to see some 
purses. The young lady to whom she spoke seized the two nearest 
at hand, threw them down before her, remarking that the one 
was 258., the other 15s. They were too dear, the woman told her. 
The purse was for a child; and she wished for something quite 
inexpensive. The young lady scanned her over for a moment 
with mingled scorn and amusement ; and then called out derisively 
to another young lady : ‘ Miss Brown, this lady wishes to see quite 
inexpensive purses. Please come and show them to her.’ With 
that she sauntered away. 

Another woman went into another shop and begged a young 
lady, who was playing round: with a young gentleman, to show 
her something. ‘I can’t, I’m too busy,’ was the reply she 
received. 

A third woman went into a third shop and asked for some 
silk of the same colour as a pattern she had. ‘Of the same 
colour!’ the young lady exclaimed with a contemptuous laugh, 
‘you don’t suppose we do matching now, do you? Colours don’t 
matter now. You've just got to take what you can get.’ And 
off she went. — 

It is quite a fight in some shops, I am told, to buy anything, 
although most things are there on sale. For no matter what is 
asked for, unless it be fairly close at hand, the young lady is sure 
to declare that it is out of stock. This is especially the case, it 
seems, if tea time or closing time be drawing near. Then neither 
cajolery nor threats will induce her to fetch anything or do any- 
thing, excepting just wait round. Little wonder there was a flutter 
of excitement and much eager questioning in a female assembly, 
the other day, when someone chanced to remark ‘It is a real 
pleasure to go into that shop, the girls are so civil and obliging.’ 

Domestic servants, strange to say, seem to be less out of hand 
than any other class of girl wage-earners. So far as I can judge, 
indeed, the average young maid-servant is not worse than before © 
the War, but better, less flighty. The reason is girls who cherish 
revolutionary, all-round-equality notions, do not become servants 
now ; they go into shops, offices, or factories; or, if by any chance 
they do become servants, they lose their notions as a rule. For 
nothing tends so much to develop bourgeois instincts as comfort- 
able quarters and good food, at regular hours, things most servants 
bave. There are no Little Marchionesses now, no slaveys. The 
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average mistress has too much difficulty in finding maids not to 
pay them well and treat them kindly when found they are. Nor 
is that all. A servant-maid has a better chance of fitting herself 
for her work as a wife, than a young lady in a shop or an office, 
a fact to which the prudent among wife-seekers are fully alive. She. 
has a better chance, therefore, than the young lady, of marrying, 
of having a home of her own ; and the knowledge that it is thus has 
on her a soothing, steadying influence. 

Boys are even more out of hand than girls, but they show it 
in a different fashion ; they are less Ishmaelitish, less aggressive. 
They content themselves with kicking those who bar their way, 
whereas girls are prone to go out of their way to find someone to 
kick. In what they do boys are worse than girls, as the congested 
state of our reformatories proves. In what they say, however, they 
are better, more reasonable. When they refuse to do what they 
are told to do, it is not to demonstrate their superiority, but to 
escape work, save themselves trouble, or secure in some way 
their own ease, comfort, or profit. They wax angry if called 
back to shut a gate they have opened ; furious if kept at work 
when they think they ought to be at dinner, or at play ; but they 
do not indulge in indiscriminate wrath, or attack unless attacked. 
Among them there is no running riot. One almost wishes, indeed, 
that there were, as one looks at some of their faces, they seem to 
have grown so appallingly old during the last four years, so appall- 
ingly grasping too. One meets little lads sometimes who have the 
faces of old men, and who can haggle as well, drive as hard a 
bargain, as any old man. A perfect shrimp of a boy asked me to 
find a place for him. I offered him one with 17s. a week wages, 
to begin with. He was quite shocked. He must have twice as 
much, he told me; he could not do with less, and he really ought 
to have more. Two lads, one sixteen, the other seventeen, who 
were earning 3/1. a week each, refused to give their mother more 
than a few shillings for their board and lodging. They really 
could not give her more, they said; fags, lemonade, and amuse- 
ment cost them so much. 

This craving for money on the part of English boys is a new 
development, one that is bearing fruit. Never before have boys 
earned such high wages as they earn now, and never before have 
there been so many boy-criminals, thieves, petty pilferers. In 
this respect girls compare very favourably with them ; they seem 
to have escaped the craving ; this is one of the differences between 
them and boys. Another difference, the most marked of all, is 
in their respective attitudes towards khaki. Among boys there 
is no touch of that wild admiration of soldiers that is so common 
amongst girls. On the contrary, the average wage-earning boy 
seems to look askance on them, to think too much fuss is being 
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made of them, and to resent being called upon to join in the fuss- 
making. 

A great strong lad about fifteen was sitting, one afternoon, in 
the corner seat of anomnibus. On all the other seats were women, 
elderly women most of them. A soldier, who was evidently both 
tired and ill, stepped in, and glanced round anxiously for a place. 
Every woman was eager to give him hers, only the boy sat still. 
As the soldier refused to accept a lady’s seat, she appealed to the 
conductress to ask the boy to give him his. ‘I cannot, but you 
could,’ the conductress replied, in a tone that said plainly ‘I wish 
you would.’ And the lady did. The boy never moved; he sat 
there stolid as a rock, looking straight before him. She tried 
persuasion, but in vain. Then the whole company took him in 
hand, and told him what they thought of him ; and they thought 
no good. He sat through it all without turning a hair, the soldier 
standing wearily the while. 

A younger boy, one about ten, when asked to give his seat in 
@ railway carriage to a wounded soldier, refused angrily. ‘That 
soldier has just come back from France where he has been fighting 
for you,’ a fellow passenger informed him. 

“How do you know he has been fighting?’ was the child’s 
retort. ; 

The sayings and doings of boys and girls seem but a trivial 
matter in war time; and a trivial matter it would be, to all but 
themselves, were it not that there is an after-the-War time to be” 
thought of; and what will become of such boys and girls then, 
especially of the girls? There are plenty who are glad to hire 
them now, when the Market-Place is empty; but who will hire 
them then, when it will be crowded with boys and girls of all 
sorts waiting to be hired, left standing there idle because returned 
soldiers have taken their place? Nor is that all. These very 
same boys and girls will one day be fathers and mothers, citizens 
with votes, we must not forget ; and that fact alone is enough to 
render the matter one of vital importance to the whole nation. 
For there are not merely a few hundreds of them ; already their 
name is Legion ; and they are increasing in number from day to 
day. It behoves us, therefore, to try to find out why they are 
as they are, as a first step towards trying to change them. Not 
that all wage-earning boys and girls need to be changed ; there 
are, of course, good among them as well as bad, some who are 
doing their work nobly, striving heart and soul to replace their 
father while he is away, and keep the home together. And even 
the bad are not quite so bad as they seem. As I watched the 
girls in that garrison town, I was inclined to think that their 
mothers were more to blame than they were. Their mothers 
ought to have seen to it that they did not wander about at all 
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hours pursuing soldiers. When I said so, however, to a friend 
who is somewhat of an expert in such matters, she was quite 
- indignant. A 

‘You are wrong,’ she exclaimed. ‘The mothers are not to 
blame; the fault is none of theirs. Most of them try very. 
hard to keep their daughters from going out at night; but what 
can they do? You forget that a new state of things has arisen, 
one in which mothers are practically helpless. In pre-War days 
girls, as boys, were dependent on their mothers for years after 
they began earning their own living. They must pay heed to 
what she said, because they must live with her, as they had not 
money enough to defray the cost of living elsewhere. Besides she 
had their father at hand to deal with them, if they waxed unruly. 
But all that is changed now when, instead of earning 78. or 8s. a 
week, they are earning 25s., 30s., 40s. or more, and the father 
is perhaps a thousand miles away. With such wages as she has 
now, a girl is dependent on no one ; not only is she self-supporting, 
but she has money to spare, to give away. She can therefore 
betake herself off at a moment’s notice, if she chooses ; can go into 
“* diggings ’’ with some friend. There are plenty of women ready 
to take in girl-lodgers now. This the mother knows, of course, 
and dreads; dreads, if she is a decent woman, for the sake of her 
daughter, who is at any rate safer at home than elsewhere ; dreads, 
if she is worthless, for her own sake ; for a young wage-earner is 
a family asset now, the mainstay of the family in many cases. 
‘Thus, whether worthy or worthless, she is bent on keeping the 
girl at home; and, almost as often as not, it is only by letting 
her go her own way, by not attempting to thwart her, not saying 
a word to her whatever she may do, that keep her she can. It 
is an appalling state of things, of course ; still the blame of it does 
not rest with the mothers. Of that I am sure.’ 

As she thinks, many think, I soon found; while many more, 
who are as well able to judge as she is, think quite otherwise. 
They are firmly convinced that, when boys and girls are out of 
hand, the blame does lie with the mothers. According to them, 
a fair number of mothers are now paying the penalty of their 
former misdeeds. They would not be set at naught as they are, 
had they, in the earlier days of the War, been less grasping than 
they were, less eager to sell their children’s labour to the highest 
bidder, without a thought for either their bodies or their souls. 
They treated them as mere money-making machines, taught them 
at an impressionable age to look on money as the be-all and end-all 
of life, and to measure themselves by the money they make. And 
their children have proved apt pupils : the higher the wages they 
earn, the higher the estimation in which they hold themselves ; 
and some of them earn very high wages indeed. The natural 
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result is, their heads are turned; they consider themselves the 
veriest Super-men and women ; and treat their mothers, other folk, 
too, as the Super are wont to think the Ordinary ought to be 
treated—set them at naught. The mothers who are thus treated 
have only themselves to blame, their Advocati Diaboli contend. 
A good, unselfish mother, who has brought up her children pro- 
perly and done her best for them, is not set at naught, they main- 
tain, no matter where their father may be. 

While many are sure that the blame for what is wrong among 
the young lies with the young themselves, and many that it lies 
with their mothers, many again hold, and very strongly, that it 
lies with neither, that it does not even lie with the War, or, at 
any rate, only indirectly. 

‘The truth is a curious, muddle-headed sort of Bolshevism 
has of late taken possession of many of our boys and girls,’ one 
who has keen eyes and knows his fellows well, informed me the 
other day. ‘The Russian Bolsheviks preach that all power must 
be in the hands of the penniless, as they alone are fit to rule; and 
our Juvenile Bolsheviks hold that, for precisely the same reason, 
all power must be in the hands of the young. The young alone 
have rights; the young alone know; the future belongs to the 
young, and the present ought to belong to them too. Such is 
their creed, and they practise it, whether they preach it or not. 
This is a fact, I assure you, although it certainly has, as you say, 
a Gilbert-Sullivanish ring. Have you not noticed the lofty atti- 
tude many boys and girls assume even towards their own masters 
and mistresses, the scorn with which they treat all who have the 
misfortune to be older than themselves? Why a shopkeeper, in 
this our day, does not dare reprove his own hirelings, his young 
lady assistants, or even his errand boys, no matter how insolent 
they may be. Young wage-earners must be treated with deference 
if their services are to be retained. Even mild remonstrances are 
resented asinsults. The truth is they are at heart not only Bolshe- 
viks, but Anarchists. It is not against the moneyed, though, that 
they are in revolt; they are moneyed themselves; it is against 
the aged, that is all who are older than themselves, more exper- 
ienced, all who wield more power, speak with more authority.’ 

He paused for a moment, and then added meditatively : ‘ It is 
so, I assure you, absurd as it sounds; but why it is so, don’t ask 
me. The high wages these boys and girls earn have something 
to do with it, no doubt ; and so has the fact that their fathers are 
away. Still there must be something beyond that. Their heads 
are all aglow with odd wild notions, and where do they pick them 
up? It is no laughing matter, I can tell you; for these notions 
are spreading all round, upwards too, downwards, even among 
babies. A great strong woman told me quite seriously, the other 
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day, that she could do nothing with her own little girl aged eight: 


She had forbidden her playing with certain children, had beaten 
her again and again for playing with them ; and play with them 
she would, and did. A neighbour of mine caught some urchins 
making a hole in the hedge around her garden; and when she 
scolded them, they turned upon her, telling her roundly that the 
hedge had no right to be there ; and make a hole in it they would. 
Now if that is not Bolshevism cum Anarchism, what is? And 
what will it lead to? What will become of them later, these 
little Bolsheviks, Anarchists, or whatever their name may be? 
Fine men and women they will make, fine citizens for England! ’ 

There was a touch of exaggeration, of course, in what the old 
man said; on the other hand there was more than a touch of 
truth. Undoubtedly there is something akin to Bolshevism in the 
present state of things among our young wage-earners and their 
still younger brothers and sisters. Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky 
might quite fairly claim many of them as disciples. Much of their 
Bolshevism is assumed, it is true, assumed through bravado, sheer 
childish perversity. Still, a good deal of it is real ; and, what to-day 
is assumed, may by to-morrow be real. Nay, as things are, it 
will be real, unless precautions be taken. = 

Many of these boys and girls are over-worked, it must be 
remembered, over-wrought, with every nerve ajar: they are 
suffering in body and mind alike through living at too high 
pressure. And, what is worse, at the very age when control is 
most needed, they are under no control ; they are free to go their 
own way, work their own will; and, for the first time in their 
lives, they have the money wherewith to work it. Thus the 
wonder is not that some of them should be out of hand, but rather 
that any of them should be in hand, especially as a fair number 
were never in hand very securely. Already before the War 
working-class boys and girls were in sore need of more discipline ; 
and since the War began, they have had no discipline at home, 
and practically none at school. They were already beyond control 
before they left school, just as their younger brothers and 
sisters are now beyond control at school; some of them, indeed, 
before ever they go to school. At the best of times the average 
teacher cannot maintain discipline in a class of 50 or 60, much 
less in such times as these, when the average teacher is a woman, 
with both boys and girls in her class; and there is unrest in the 
very air. She might perhaps, although I doubt it, had she in 
her work the hearty support of her Higher Authorities and the 
mothers of her pupils; but that she has not. The Higher Authori- 
ties stand aloof, as a rule, and leave her to fight her own battles ; 
while as for the mothers, they are often in the forces arrayed 
against her. Moreover her hands are tied, as her means of 
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enforcing discipline are very limited. The sons of nobles may be 
flogged with impunity, but not the sons of coal-heavers. 

Quite recently a woman rushed into an elementary school and 
shook the teacher, shook the head-mistress, too, when she inter- 
vened. Her child had returned home in tears because of the con- 
fiscation of some little pictures with which he had persisted in 
playing, instead of learning his lessons; and this was her way 
of showing the teachers what she thought of them. Only the 
other day, before a whole class, a woman smacked the face of a 
teacher who had ventured to punish her offspring. In one school 
that I know, when a teacher appeared with a cane in her hand, 
some of her boy-pupils sprang at her, seized it, broke it into pieces, 
and threw it at her. And they went home and told the tale trium- 
phantly. For there are mothers who openly exult when their 
children set teachers at defiance—they treat the matter as a good 
joke, a proof of their children’s cleverness. To expect the average 
teacher to maintain discipline among children brought up as such 
women bring them up is absurd. Yet, unless discipline be main- 
tained among them, Bolshevism of one sort or another isa foregone 
conclusion. 

One cannot but sympathise with the sorely tried elementary 
school teacher who, when asked how he thought boys and girls 
could be most easily bettered, promptly replied ‘ By shooting their 
mothers and fathers.’ Still, shooting would be a drastic remedy, 
even were it advisable, one moreover. which, in the case of the 
fathers, would be unjust; for as a rule it is no fault of theirs if 
their children need bettering. Even in peace time, a man who 
-has worked hard all day ought not to be expected to grapple with 
unruly children when he returns home fired at night. That is. 
his wife’s work, work that she can, if she will, do much better 
than he can, much better than anyone else can, provided he gives 
her a helping hand now and then. Many of our Bolsheviks are 
only children, we must not forget, and they ougnt to be dealt with 
as children. It is better all round, besides being more easy, to keep 
them in hand, than to let them run wild and then try to put a 
halter round their necks. Bolshevism must, for their own sakes, 
be stamped out among wage-earning youngsters; still, from the 
national point of view, there would be no very great gain in 
stamping it out among them, unless the manufacturing of Bolshe- 
vism, that is now going on among their younger brothers and 
sisters, be put a stop to. And it-is only by the mothers that this 
can be done, as they are the chief manufacturers. Many of these 
mothers would do it, however, willingly, nay gladly, were they 
made to realise the necessity of its being done, the whys and 
wherefores ; and that the Reconstruction Committee for which we 
are hoping would be able to make them realise. As for the 
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mothers who would not do it unless forced, on them the same 
Committee would be able to bring compulsion to bear. 

The Committee would have a difficult task, no doubt, one more 
difficult than any other Reconstruction Committee. To do its 
work thoroughly it would have to set tradition at naught, ruffle 
susceptibilities, outrage sentiments, and smash to atoms fetishes 
dear to the hearts of the emotional. ‘For it would have to dictate 
to mothers in what concerns their own children, to say to them 
‘This you must do, that leave undone.’ It would have to interfere 
in even such essentially family matters as the sending of children 
to bed, and that would, of course, raise a storm. 

Much of the juvenile Bolshevism now rampant here is due, 
undoubtedly, to the fact that latter-day children do not have 
enough sleep. Much of the Bolshevism rampant in Russia is due 
to precisely the same cause, I am inclined to think. When I was 
there, it was a marvel to me that my Russian friends could live, 
for they seemed never to go to bed. They would start off on 
visiting bent in the middle of the night. In England, children 
of all ages may now be seen playing about in streets and roads 
at ten o’clock at night; and these same children must, so the 
law decrees, be at school the following morning at nine. I am 
always being told by mothers how hard it is to get children up 
tn the morning ; how they are so sleepy that they have to be pulled 
out of bed; and how they go off to school with only a snack, 
‘because they have no time toeat more. That such children should 
be nervous, peevish, irritable, and therefore unable to learn, is 
but natural ; just as it is but natural that they should be in revolt 
against those who try to teach them. If they are ever to be really 
bettered ; if they are ever to have the chance of growing up to 
be wholesome and strong, able to do good work in the world, 
making the best of their lives the while, they must assuredly have 
more sleep. And a Reconstruction Committee would be able to 
secure it for them. There are staunchly democratic countries 
where a curfew bell is rung every night; and any mother whose 
child is found out of doors, after it is rung, is punished. 

Were it made a penal offence, here in England, for a mother 
to allow her children to be out after seven in winter, or eight in 
summer, there would soon be a wonderful improvement in the 
physique of the children, as well as in the state of things in many 
schools ; there would be less nervous friction there, fewer tears, 
more learning. There would be a further improvement were it 
also made a penal offence, one for which not the teacher but the 
School Committee must prosecute the offender, for a mother to 
enter her children’s school uninvited ; to insult or attack a teacher ; 
or to incite children against her. There would be an improve- 
ment, too, in the state of things in many homes as well as many 
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schools, were mothers who allow their children to get out of 
hand to be punished, instead of being, as they are now, rewarded. 
A mother, who is wily and unscrupulous, may now rid herself 
of her children, escape the trouble and expense of bringing them 
up, by declaring that they are beyond her control. She has there- 
fore no inducement to keep them under control ; on the contrary, 
it is to her advantage that they should be out of control, so long 
as they are too young to work. 

I once found, in a Swiss penal colony, a very respectable- 

looking woman, who had been sent there for two years by the 
Local Authorities for not bringing up her children well, not keeping 
them under proper control. 
The penalising of mothers would of course not stamp out 
Bolshevism among children ; still it would assuredly help to pave 
the way for its stamping out, as it would bring home to mothers 
the fact that they are responsible for their children, that it is their 
duty to keep them under control; and that, if they let them get 
beyond control, the punishment will fall not on the children, but 
on them, the mothers. And if this were once brought home to 
them, even mothers of the worse type would, for their own sakes, 
be anxious to keep their children in order, anxious, too, to learn 
how. Then, so far as school children are concerned, the Com- 
mittee’s work would be done in a great measure. Teachers in 
Mothers’ Schools might be trusted to help in doing the rest, 
Health Visitors, too, visitors of any sort, indeed, who would insist 
on the necessity of keeping children in order and sending them 
early to bed. Noone, however, could do it quite so effectually as 
elementary school teachers, provided the size of their classes was 
reduced and School Committees would support them ; provided, 
too, they were made to understand that it is just as much their 
work to teach their pupils to love their country, and to fit them 
to serve it, as it is to teach them to read. 

As it is with school children, so is it with wage-earning boys 
and girls ; they too are in sore need of more sleep than they have— 
one has only to look at them to know that. Could a law be passed 
securing an eight hours’ night—eight hours at least in bed—for 


every wage-earner under sixteen, it would do more than anything © 


else, I feel sure, towards banishing neurasthenia, and with it Bol- 
shevism, from among them. Such a law is out of the question ; 
still, a Reconstruction Committee might do much towards length- 
ening nights by inducing the young, especially young girls, to go 
home instead of loitering outside; for once at home the chances 
are they go to bed. There is no reason why the Women Police 
should not be required to stop any young girl out after 9 P.M., 
inquire into the whys and wherefores of her being out, take her 
home, if that seemed advisable, and learn what her mother was 
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doing to allow her to be out. Nor is there any reason, surely, why 
it should not be made a penal offence for a mother to allow her 
young daughter to be out after 9 P.M. ; a penal offence, too, for the 
daughter to be out; or for her to leave her home and go to live 
elsewhere without her mother’s consent. If this were done, it 
would put a stop to much that now works havoc. 

Then these War-Products need not only more sleep but more 
education. Many of them left school long before they were 14, 
and learned very little at school from the day the War began. 
And the new Education Act will do nothing for them, as it applies 
only to those who are still at school when it comes into force. 
Thus, unless a Reconstruction Committee take them in hand, 
they will all their lives long be at a disadvantage compared with 
their younger brothers and sisters ; will know less than they, will 
be less well educated. Nor is this all. They have had no tech- 
nical training as a rule ; they have never been fitted to do anything 
properly; they have had to pick up for themselves what they - 
know of their craft. For they went straight from school to do 
work, well-paid work, but work that may, and probably will, end 
for them as soon as the War is over. Then, unless a Committee 
intervened, in seeking for work they will always have to compete 
with those who are not only better educated than they are, but © 
who are better trained technically. Thus, if they are to be recon- 
structed, if the chance of making a fresh start in life is to be 
secured for them, the education and training they have missed 
must, after the War, be given to them, given as a gift they must 
accept whether they wish it or not. Even at 18 or 20 one is not 
too old to learn, not too old to go to a Continuation School ; and 
any Reconstruction Committee worth its salt would be able to 
devise means of bringing under the new Education Act all who 
have left the elementary schools during the War. Unless this 
be done there will be great injustice ; for it was not the fault of 
these boys and girls that their school career was cut short; and 
injustice always entails grievances, always spells trouble ahead. 

If, in addition to more sleep and more education, something 
in the way of discipline could be secured for these youngsters, 
there would soon be a wonderful change among them. Unfortun- 
ately that would be difficult work. For as a nation we are prone 
to look askance on discipline, as if it were something dangerous 
to liberty, instead of being liberty’s strongest safeguard ; and we 
ave more prone than ever to look on it askance now, thanks to 
our confounding it with thraldom, and regarding Prussians as 
the typical well-disciplined race. Thus the work would be so 
very difficult that I, for my part, should despair of any Committee 
being able to do it, were it not that sooner or later we shall have 
a multitude of men in our midst able and willing to give a helping’ 
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hand in the doing of it. For our soldiers will return home; and 
they know what discipline really is; they have seen for them- 
selves, have learnt by personal experience, what it does not only 
for an army, but for a man ; how it calls forth the best that is in 
him, gives him strength and power, the chance of working his 
will. And what they know they will wish their children to know, 
other folks’ children, too, let us hope. They will battle against 
that curiously subtle dread of militarism-which undoubtedly exists 
among us; and which is at the root of the bitter opposition that 
all attempts to foster discipline among the young have to contend 
against. A Committee would be able to count on their help in 
ensuring that every boy from 14 to 20 should be under some form 
of military discipline, and should be compelled to devote a certain 
amount of his time to fitting himself to do his duty to his country 
as well as to himself. Then the battle would be half-won. 
It would soon be won altogether, indeed, if, during these 
same years, boys and girls alike were regularly taught, and made 
to realise, that they owe a duty to their country ; that England 
belongs to them as they belong to England ; that it behoves them, 
therefore, to take thought for her, watch over her, be on the 
alert to do what is best for her, and defend her against all comers. 

* You English are all Anarchists at heart, just as we Russians 
are,’ a distinguished scientist, who had studied us carefully for 
years, once assured me gravely, in pre-War days. ‘ It is a curious 
fact.’ 

If he were right, and he had strong evidence at hand where- 
with to prove that he was, it is not only a curious fact, but a fact 
which it behoves us all to bear well in mind in making recon- 
struction plans. 

E,pITtH SELLERS. 
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THE CHANGING MORAL STANDARD 


* 


WE now have in this country the pick of the young manhood of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—the potential fathers of the future; they 
are here in the cause of freedom and right, either in training, on 
leave, in hospital or convalescent home. Recently we have wel- 
comed to our shores, in addition to the manhood of our own 
Dominions, the pick of the manhood of America. Have we 
coupled with our warm verbal welcome and individual hospitality 
that deeper hospitality that would offer of the country’s best to 
our Allies? 

We have called on the young womanhood—the potential 
mothers of the race—to share in the struggle that is to secure for 
the children of the future a world in which they can live in peace 
and happiness. Have we accepted their willing service with 
understanding—or have we taken the work and spoiled the worker? 
It is an urgent problem at the moment. The absence of a reply 
is giving rise to a spirit of criticism among the parents in the 
Dominions and in America. Those who visit this country from 
overseas are scandalised at the conditions they find around our 
camps and in our towns; they are even more scandalised at the 
apathy with which those conditions of moral laxity and the prac- 
tices that promote them are tolerated by the British public. 

The signs of a change in moral standards were apparent even 
before the War, and have developed rapidly during the last three 
years. ‘Prostitution’ is the generic term used for moral delin- 
quencies, but those who know the present situation best realise 
that it is inapplicable to much of the trouble of to-day. 

Before we can consider any constructive measures which can 
be advocated with a view to reducing and eventually abolishing 
prostitution, we must first make up our minds (1) whether its 
abolition is possible. If it is possible (2) we must analyse both 
the sources of supply and demand, and (3) we must consider the 
order in which the progressive steps can be taken. 

1. It is maintained by that pessimistic individual, the ‘man 
of the world,’ that as prostitution has always existed during his- 
torical times, it must continue to the end of time. Exactly the 


‘same argument as is used to the social reformer by the “man of 
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the world’ was used to the social reformer by the economist, 
when the abolition of slavery was suggested. It was maintained 
then, that the whole commercial stability of civilisation depended 
on slave labour. The daily papers and periodicals of the early 
days of the anti-slavery campaign contain arguments exactly 
parallel to those now employed against the possibility of abolishing 
prostitution. The same old axioms are used to combat every 
fresh step forward. The Drink question has passed through just 
the same phases and may be said now to stand midway between 
slavery and prostitution in its social evolution. It was main- 
tained that drinking to excess among certain groups always had 
been and always would be, and that people could not be made 
sober by Act of Parliament. Granted ; a sufficiently virile public 
opinion had to be created and the majority of the population had 
to be conscious of a desire to reduce the evil before legislation could 
be brought in to assist the will of the majority ; but no one now 
denies that, on the whole, adequate measures of temperance are 
beneficia] and that social customs with regard to drinking have 
altered even beyond the hopes of the earlier advocates of temper- 
ance. The War here, as elsewhere, threw into bold relief the 
detrimental effect alcohol had on our national efficiency, and the 
will of the majority has been enforced with surprising ease. 

If an economic custom and a social custom can be altered with 
such comparative rapidity, why should not success as great be 
expected in dealing with the problem of prostitution? In fact, 
the outlook should be considerably more hopeful because the vested 
interests concerned—although great-—are incomparably less great 
than those opposed to the abolition of slavery or the regulation 
of the liquor traffic. 

Yet, even if the ‘man of the world ’ is tempted to agree so far, 
he will answer in a voice of triumph that in this we are attempting 
to curb ‘ the strongest feeling in the human race’ and will] consider 
that by so saying he has effectually countered every argument. 
Self-preservation and race-preservation are admittedly the two 
strongest human instincts, but just as the method by which the 
feeling of self-preservation is expressed in a civilised community 
differs from that by which it was expressed under more primitivé 
conditions, so can the instinct of race-preservation be guided so 
that it shall serve a social rather than an anti-social purpose. In 
the case of women this has always been done, and increasingly 
so in the better-to-do classes, where the excess of women has 
deprived many, during the last few generations, of the opportunity 
of marriage. Large spheres of social endeavour have provided 
an outlet, to the great advantage of society, for their affectional 
and maternal self-expression. 

Having agreed to take an optimistic view of the problem, let 
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us analyse the position. Prostitution is the commercialised aspect 





of lax morality. Though believing its abolition to be possible, we _- 


do not necessarily commit ourselves to the belief that complete 
chastity and strict monogamy are possible or probable within the 
immediate future, any more than the abolition of slavery has 
immediately led to the removal of all oppressive labour conditions, 
or that the improvement in the drinking habits of the nation has 
led to complete sobriety among all its members. What has been 
attained is that the bad employer and the confirmed drunkard are 
both now recognised as anti-social types and society takes steps 
to limit the evil results of their activities. 

2. Under the term ‘ prostitution ’ various very different groups 
are involved : 

(1) The various types of man creating tae demand. 

(2) The various types of women providing the supply. 

(3) The various types of middlemen concerned in creating and 
administering the trade—the vested interests. 

(1) The Demand may be divided into four groups. It has been 
computed by Dr. Otto May and others that at least 80 per cent. to 
90 per cent. of the men in Great Britain, and a higher percentage 
in Latin countries, have some pre-marital experiences. It is con- 
sidered by some that the 10 to 20 per cent. who have not is a very 
generous estimate, but here again several factors are concerned. 
That 10 to 20 per cent. is drawn from those who marry on reaching 
maturity—as many do in the agricultural and certain industrial 
employments—those in all classes who have sufficiently strong 
religious, traditional or home influences to protect them from the 
attractions of the prevailing fashion; those of strong character 
undominated by their emotions—the temperamentally self-con- 
trolled. 

Three other groups fall within the 80 to 90 per cent. : 

(i) Those who only incur such expericnces incidentally and 
not habitually—perhaps three to five times between adolescence 
and marriage. This would probably apply to a large proportion 
of the educated well-to-do and a considerable number of working 
men. In estimating numbers, one must bear in mind that a far 
healthier condition of life obtains among workers than among the 
more educated classes, in that their marriage age is very consider- 
ably lower. 

(ii) Those married men who continue to seek extra-marital 
experiences. 

(iii) The temperamentally unstable men, who continue 
throughout life to support the institution of prostitution. 

All these groups need to be influenced through different chan- 
nels. Many in the first and last groups—the temperamentally 
self-controlled and the temperamentally unstable—are inherently 
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different from those in the second and third category. One would 
not expect them to be as strongly affected by their social environ- 
ment as by their inherited tendencies. 

The reverse’ is the case in the second and third groups, who 
have nothing abnormal to counterbalance the suggestions of their 
age and are capable of being greatly influenced by the social 
customs of the community in which they live. 

It is absurd to use in defence of moral laxity for the male the 
argument of physiological necessity, when we know from the most ~ 
responsible medical sources it is unsound. It has never been 
seriously maintained that every man separated from his wife by 
the exigencies of his profession must of necessity make temporary 

‘arrangements ; yet if-any real physiological necessity existed, this 
would be an accepted practice ! 

In order to reduce the extent of the demand, it is necessary 
that each of the groups enumerated should be dealt with in an 
appropriate manner. Social customs likely to make for early 
marriage must be stimulated; adequate recreation must be pro- 
vided between adolescence and marriage. The suggestion of 
fiction, stage and cinema must be far healthier in tone, but in the 
main a different standard of public opinion must be created which 
will eventually express itself in healthier and cleaner fashions and 
customs of all kinds. - 

(2) The Supply.—To turn to the women : here again we have 
a composite group, but it does not embrace the majority of woman- 
hood. It is only a very small minority who ever become 
professional prostitutes, even though at the present time an 
increasing number are accepting a far lower moral standard than 
was usual outside the profession a few years ago. This in itself 
is enough to abolish the argument of ‘ physiological necessity,’ as, 
if chastity until marriage was a physiological impossibility, it 
would be an impossibility in most cases and in both sexes, and the 

‘ only solution in accordance with monogamy and health would 
seem to be that taken by some African tribes of immediate 
marriage at maturity. However, this is not the case; the small 
group of womanhood from which the professional prostitute is 
drawn has been narrowed considerably as opportunities for the 
employment of women in adequately paid occupations have been 
increased. This has been very marked during the War. The 
professional prostitute of the present day seems to be largely 
composed of : 

(a) The feeble-minded. 

(b) The morally defective. 

(c) Women who have been charged in the Criminal Court 

for one cause or another, and find it impossible after serving a 
short sentence to return to their previous occupations. 
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(d) The unmarried mother or deserted married woman who is” 
responsible for the maintenance of her child or children. 

(e) The normal young girl who has been led astray through 
ignorance. 

(a) The Feeble-minded have already been recognised as claiming 
special protection from society in view of their defect, both in 
the interest of the individual and the race. The birth-rate among 
professional prostitutes is extraordinarily low except in this group, 
which is responsible for almost the total birth-rate among the 
professional women. If the laws we already have were adequately 
administered, the mentally deficient professional prostitute could 
be cared for under the Mental Deficiency Act. She is almost 
invariably in and out of the Workhouse, suffering from venereal 
disease. This in her case indicates a condition of ‘ neglect’ and 
could be dealt with if the present law were adequately administered 
and public opinion were sufficiently enlightened to express itself.” 

(b) The Morally Defective is more difficult to deal with, in 
that the Mental Deficiency Act as it stands on the Statute Book 
does not include this definition, but it is a condition clearly recog- 
nised by alienists, and an amendment to the Act covering the term 
would deal with a considerable group of both men and women 
who cannot be controlled by any other means. 

(c) Discharged Women Prisoners.—At present the custom 
of sending young girls to prison for short sentences is the main 
source of danger. The probation system could be greatly extended 
and strengthened and more strenuous efforts might be made to 
ensure that discharged women prisoners were sufficiently trained 
to enable them to undertake decently paid work on completion of 
their sentences. A closer psychological analysis of prisoners, 
resulting in the extension of permanent protection under congenial 
conditions to the mentally or morally defective, would-save much 
social and racial injury. 

(d) The Unmarried Mother is at present more hardly treated 
by society than any criminal, yet the fault of the woman has been 
no greater than that of hundreds of her sisters; usually, her 
ignorance has led her to assume the responsibilities of mother- 
hood which the more sophisticated avoid. The law at present is 
quite ineffective in establishing paternity, though Norway shows 
us how this may be done.?, The unmarried expectant mother is 
too often turned adrift from home or employment when her con- 
dition is discovered, and the whole machinery of society is used 
to discourage her from fulfilling the obligations of maternity ; and 
only those in close touch with this side of life know the agony 

1 The position would be much clearer if the words ‘ or suffering from venereal 


disease’ were added to the clause. 
2 Act passed in 1915. 


Von, LXXXIV—No. 500 SA 
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of mind and body to which these girls, often but children, are con- 
demned. All who can, escape from fulfilling the obligation ; those 
who are ‘unlucky,’ and bear a-living child, too often enter ‘the 
profession’ in order to maintain it on their earnings; at the best 
they may be ‘ rescued,’ separated by kindly people from their child, 
and put into domestic service. The Salvation Army is an out- 
standing exception, and their example is now being followed by 
others. The recent formation of the National Council for the 
Unmarried Mother promises progress, but at the moment the ranks 
of the prostitute are still being recruited from this group. 

(e) The Normal Young Girls who have been ‘having a good 
time ’ and are drifting towards the life of a professional—the most 
numerous group—are those who are least effectively dealt with 
by our present machinery. It merges almost imperceptibly into 
the class of professional prostitutes, and just as with the vast 
centre group of the men, much of it can only be dealt with by 
more healthy social customs and by suppressing the constant 
invitations to extra-marital experiences now provided almost un- 
checked by those who profit by maintaining the trade. 

The rapid numerical increase of the ‘Amateur,’ which is one 
of the outstanding features of the War, is reducing with unpleasant 
rapidity the proportion of our womanhood living up to the ideal 
of chastity which has been our most precious possession and pride 
as & race. 

From 1914 to 1917 the police have arrested and brought before 
Magistrates for soliciting 20,000 women in London alone, 90 per 
cent. of whom were fined: the only method of payment being 
from their continued earnings at their trade.* They were handled 
by men constables and tried by men magistrates, a procedure 
which greatly increases the difficulty of meeting the situation 
effectively. The particular type of emotional girl dealt with is 
calmed by an older woman and excited by any man, and the diffi- 
culties which face the best man-constable are freely recognised, 
and by none better than the police themselves. 

Our aim should be to remove these girls from their present 
surroundings, train them adequately in some wage-earning employ- 
ment, and return them to the community as productive citizens 
with the least possible delay. An adequate force of women police 
should be established. Committees of responsible men and 
women, or women only, should be formed in each area, to which 
all such cases can be referred by magistrates. Reception homes 
should be provided where these girls could remain pending the 
consideration of their case, and those under 21 shouid never 
come under the prison system. 


®* Solicitation is only a cause for arrest when practised by a ‘ professional 
prostitute.’ 
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3. The Vested Interests.—We have established that among - 
both the men and the women concerned there is a group who from 
religious and social ideals, from tradition and inclination, already 
pursue a course of conduct in accordance with the best interests 
of the community ; but this group includes only a small proportion 
of men and now probably only about two thirds to half of the 
women. At the other extreme, there is a small group of abnormal 
persons who must be firmly checked if society is in earnest in 
wishing to improve conditions. 

Between these two is a vast mass of the population who are 
mainly swayed by the social customs of the day. It is these 
whom the purveyor in the trade regards as his legitimate market. 
Our first line of attack is therefore to check the activities of those 
persons who have a vested interest in creating both supply and 
demand. It appears that the trade is based on the constant 
demand from the abnormal and temperamental groups, and from 
that foundation the middleman promotes and stimulates both 
demand and supply in order to increase his profits. How large 
this interest is, it is difficult exactly to gauge, but some estimate 
of it may be arrived at from the fact that the Chicago Commission 
estimated that the profits from vice in that city amounted to 15 
million dollars per annum.‘ 

There are four groups concerned : 

(a) The Brothel-keeper. 

(b) The Property Owner. 

(c) The Liquor Purveyor. 

(d) The Amusement Purveyor. 

The Brothel-keeper.—The term is used to cover all grades 
from the well-to-do woman on the edge of society, who main- 
tains a luxurious establishment at the expense of her ‘ guests,’ to 
the East-end ‘ pimp’ and procurer ; one and all find it financially 
worth while to provide the machinery for bringing ‘ supply’ and 
‘demand’ together and, in many cases, actively securing the 
‘supply ’ and forcing a stimulated ‘ demand.’ 

The Property Owner benefits in that he obtains for property 
used in this fashion far higher rents than he would otherwise 
secure. This is clearly shown by American investigations. 

The Alcohol and Amusement Purveyors benefit enormously by 
creating conditions which bring ‘supply’ and ‘ demand ’ together 
in circumstances likely to lead to the most anti-social results. 

In a community which was really convinced that the custom 
of prostitution was not to be maintained, it would be made impos- 
sible for a vested interest in the trade to exist. The real reason 
that in this country conditions are as bad as we see them to-day 
is the general apathy and acquiescence on the part of the public. 

* Walter D. BieBerbach, M.D. 
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Has it yet been realised that the main danger is that of which 
prostitution is only the foundation and the roots? That is the 
alarming rapidity with which the women of the country are 
accepting a laxer standard of morality. 

Hitherto in considering prostitution we have had in mind the 
actual sale for cash payments: although this still obtains to a 
very considerable extent, the number of women engaged in it is 
probably a steadily decreasing one, as the demand is being met 
more and more, first by the clandestine prostitute, but mainly by 
the woman or girl who adventures on such experiences quite 
incidentally.* In the vast majority of cases, she receives no pay- 
ment beyond that of the passing excitement of a short period of 
companionship and amusement provided by the soldier or sailor 
on leave or convalescent, by the co-worker or chance acquaintance. 
In analysing .118 cases of venereal disease contracted by soldiers 
it was found that 90 of the cases were contracted from this class, 
and no financial transaction took place. 

From the point of view of society and national health the 
increasing moral laxity is extremely grave, but it must be met by 
quite different measures in the case of the ‘flapper’ and the 
amateur from those which are employed in dealing with the pro- 
fessional. The whole of the ‘amateurs’ belong to the group which 
are the product of a certain fashion, or certain social conditions, 
and of an extraordinarily unhealthy atmosphere, and they are the 
‘supply ’ in course of creation by the various trade interests which 
have been enumerated. Although this situation may be depressing 
it contains some hopeful elements, as the factors which produce 
it can be recognised, and when recognised can be removed. 

The ‘ amateur,’ among women, corresponds with the ‘ normal 
man’ in the ‘demand’ group, who incurs the risk of infection, 
as we postulated, from three to five times, some more, some less, 
between maturity and marriage. At the moment, under war 
conditions, the incidence of experience varies considerably. It is 
certainly high in some of the industrial groups : it has always been 
relatively high among the ‘daily’ domestic servants and those 
whose conditions of employment render them specially liable to 
temptation. The majority of women now fall into this class. 
Those who are protected by knowledge, tradition, religion, a happy 
marriage or a strong social sense withstand temptations; so also 

5 It is true that at the moment with many Dominion and American men 
in certain centres, the professional prostitute and those who depend on the trade 
are reaping a golden harvest almost unhindered, but considering the question 
as a whole, one may say that more and more the place of the professional 
prostitute is being taken by the amateur. The conditions with reference to men 
serving could be considerably improved if closer co-operation between the 
Military police of American and Dominion Forces and our own Military and 
civil police could be secured. I am informed that at present an English picket 
maintaining a brothel ‘ out of bounds’ for our own men has no power to protect 
American men from the known dangers, and they enter unhindered. 
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do that group for whom adequate recreation has been provided 
or who are capable of themselves obtaining adequate recreation, 
but it is useless not to recognise the fact that girls, unmarried 
women and young married women of all classes have in very 
large numbers joined the ranks of the amateur. It is a severe 
shock to be forced to the recognition of such depravity as is indi- 
cated by the following well-authenticated story. A girl of nine- 
teen, who entered a country-house party, when asked by her 
hostess where she was staying the week before, answered glibly, 
in a mixed company, ‘Oh, I was at —— and had a topping time ;’ 
openly boasting of promiscuous immorality during the visit. That 
such an announcement could be made without the majority 
of those present feeiing that anything out of the ordinary had 
occurred, shows that the social customs and traditions are altering 
rapidly in a most undesirable direction. 

Consider also the well-educated business girl, who telephones 
for information as to where facilities for treatment of venereal 
diseases can best be obtained ‘ because I was kind to a friend who 
came home on leave the other day and now my fiancé is reaching 
London next week and we are to be married.’ Or, the domestic 
servant who writes for information of the same nature in great 
distress, because she cannot imagine ‘who I got it from, as all 
my boys are such nice boys and it is not as if I was a bad woman’ ; 
all indicate the changing standards. 

It is mainly the result of a short-sighted system of education, 
the excitement inherent in war conditions, the emancipation of 
women, immediately followed by the economic independence of 
very large numbers under conditions removed from home 
influences. These girls who entered industrial life unprepared to 
meet temptations, which are now recognised as almost equally 
strong with those offered to men, were far less well-equipped by 
previous training or instruction to stand the strain and Were in 
the full enthusiasm of the idea of individual independence, not yet 
balanced by an equally strong idea of social responsibility. That 
the large majority have resisted and maintained the high 
standard is all the more to their honour. The young men 
called to the Colours are disciplined, organised and provided 
with adequate recreation and, except when on leave, are 
not exposed to temptation. The girls are undisciplined, are 
exposed to temptation all the year round, day in, day out; have 
no organised recreation and are left with no other alternative after 
working hours in ’bus, shop, office, or factory but to sit in a small 
dreary bedroom till work starts again, or seek what excitement 
and companionship life may give in the street, the restaurant, 
or the cinema. It is a lasting reproach that the responsible men 
and women of the country who have given so richly and generously 
of both service and wealth to the help of the wounded have not 
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seen the need of preventing the deepest of wounds to our national 
honour—the lowering of our standard of womanhood. We have 
risked the potential motherhood of our race by our unimaginative 
apathy. Can it be wondered at that, circumstances being as they 
are, the equal moral standard so long clamoured for is coming, 
but by levelling down, and not by levelling up? The women are 
tending more and more to adopt the men’s moral standard. 

In advocating a constructive policy, we need not work in the 
dark, but can observe the results of experiments carried out else- 
where, selecting those which appear to have been most successful. 
The United States have dealt with this problem since the declar- 
ation of war; learning from our mistakes, they realised that 
courageous steps must be taken and the following sections from 
the Army Bill—(H.R. 3545)—were approved by the President on 
the 18th of May 1917 : 


Section 12. That the President of the United States, as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, is authorised to make such regulations govern- 
ing the prohibition of alcoholic liquors in or near military camps and to 
the officers and enlisted men of the Army as he may from time to time deem 
necessary or advisable; provided, that no person, corporation, partnership, 
or association shall sell, supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxi- 
cating or spirituous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, 
fort, post, officers’ or enlisted men’s club, which is being used at the time 
for military purposes under this Act, but the Secretary of War may make 
regulations permitting the sale and use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
purposes. It shall be unlawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, including 
beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the military forces while in 
uniform as herein provided. Any person, corporation, partnership, or 
association violating the provisions of this section of the regulations made 
thereunder shall, unless otherwise punishable under the Articles of War, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour and be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1000, or imprisonment for not more than twelve months or both. 

Section 13. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorised, empowered, 
and directed during the present War to do everything by him deemed 
necessary to suppress and prevent the keeping or setting up of houses of 
ill-fame, brothels, or bawdy houses within such distance as he may deem 
needful of any military camp, station, fort, post, cantonment, training or 
mobilisation place, and any person, corporation, partnership, or association 
receiving or permitting to be received for immoral purposes any person 
into any place, structure or building used for the purpose of lewdness, 
assignation or prostitution within such distance of said places as may be 


designated, or shall permit any such person to remain for immoral pur-: 


poses in any such place, structure, or buildings as aforesaid, or who shall 
violate any order, rule, or regulation issued to carry out the object and 
purpose of this Section shall, unless punishable otherwise under the 
Articles of War, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour and be punished by a 
fine of not more than $1000, or imprisonment for not more than twelve 
months or both. 


These two Sections have been made the basis of Regulations in 
practically every State, and the Secretary of War issued letters 
to the Governors of all the States and the Chairmen of the State 
Councils of Defence; letters were also issued on similar lines to 
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the Mayors of all the cities and towns in or near which any military_- 
activities were contemplated. 

The important point in these letters is that they throw on to 
the State and town the responsibility of freeing their own area 
from the dangers of drunkenness and immorality, and make it to 
the financial interest of the towns and States concerned to reach 
the desired standard of cleanliness, as those not attaining the 
requisite standard would have no camp established in the vicinity, 
and any already there would be removed. 

It was left to the individual State and Town to adopt its own 
laws, bye-laws, and regulations, in order that the sections in the 
Federal Act might become operative locally, and the area concerned 
be qualified to receive troops in training. 

The Regulations and Bye-Laws issued by the various States 
are not all exactly the same, but the following is a summary of 
those advocated : 

(a) ‘ A law penalising the owners, agents or lessees of property 
who knowingly, or with good reason to know, rent or sub-let their 
properties in whole or in part for immoral purposes.”* 

(b) ‘ A law known as the ‘‘ Injunction and Abatement Law’’ 
requiring city or county attorneys, and permitting individual 
citizens, to close by injunction houses used in whole or in part for 
purposes of lewdness, assignation or prostitution.” 

(c) ‘A law penalising solicitation for prostitution either by 
prostitutes or by go-betweens, including keepers of houses of prosti- 
tution, bell boys, porters, chauffeurs, etc., who may bring persons 
together for immoral purposes.’* 

(d) ‘ A law penalising those who visit any place, structure, or 
building for immoral purposes.” 

(e) ‘ An ordinance requiring all transient hotels and rooming 
houses to be licensed annually, and providing for their super- 
vision and the revocation of licenses upon violation of laws against 
prostitution.’*® 

(f) ‘A law permitting State Health Departments to require by 
regulation the reporting of all cases of venereal disease under such 
conditions as will protect the diseased persons from loss of 
reputation by exposure.’” 


® Standard Text. Massachusetts Revised Law 1902. Chap. 101. Now in 
operation in many places. 

7 Exists in 30 States. Model, Minnesota General Statutes 1913, Sec. 8717- 
8726. 

8 Standard Text. : 

® Standard Text. Connecticut General Statutes, Sec. 1316, 1317. 

10 Model law based on Statutes in operation Great Rapids, Michigan, prepared 
and forwarded to authorities by War Department. Committee on Training Camp 
activities per Major Boscam Johnson. 

11 Western Australia Health Act Amendment Act 1917, etc. 
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(g) ‘A law substituting commitment to a training centre, 
reformatory or other institution instead of a fine as a sentence 
for women convicted of prostitution.’” 

Testimony from Americans qualified to judge, who are now in 
this country, shows that these laws are actually attaining the 
desired result that in the principal towns of America the scandal 
of the streets does not exist and the ‘Red Lamp’ districts 
have disappeared altogether, as well as the incentives to and 
advertisements of immorality. 

When we turn to our own futile and ineffective efforts, such 
as the two abortive Criminal Law Amendment Bills, and the 
injudicious D.O.R.A. Regulation 40D, we must be conscious of 
our own shortcomings. The people of this country are not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the facts ; very little scientific investigation 
of the problem has been undertaken, and one would commend to 
the consideration of the Government the advisability of appointing 
a strong and representative Royal Commission to inquire into 
the whole position and recommend a constructive policy. As the 
question of the streets is of immediate urgency, one would recom- 
mend that. the Commission should be instructed to prepare an 
interim report within a very short limit of time upon this par- 
ticular aspect of the matter, especially with a view to altering or 
repealing present solicitation laws. 

Pending the findings of the Royal Commission, there is, 
however, much that can be done, and the following is a brief 
summary of 


IMMEDIATE STEPS FOR WHICH NO FRESH LAWS SEEM NECESSARY 


I. Under the Defence of the Realm Act to declare Military 
areas within a 5-mile radius of every camp and naval port; to 
forbid the entry of any woman without a permit and empower the 
competent Military or Naval authority to require residents known 
to be prostitutes to leave the area; and to make it an offence for 
any member of H.M. Forces to enter any building for purposes of 
immorality. 

II. Provide organised recreation for both sexes together in all 
places under mixed committees of Service and Civilian Authori- . 
ties, i.e. Camp Recreation Committees and Civic Guilds, or 
Women Citizens’ Associations. 

III. To establish an adequate force of Women Police, with 
powers of arrest, on the same basis as that already adopted in 
certain towns (Carlisle, Hull, etc.). 

IV. Proper administration of the Mental Deficiency Act 1913, 
supplemented by a Treasury Grant to enable temporary accommo- 


12 New York, Western Australia, etc. 
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dation to be provided in existing buildings of a suitable nature ;- 
closer co-operation on the part of institutional medical officers, 
inagistrates, and parents or guardians. 

V. Proper enforcement of Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1885 (48 & 49 Vict. c. 69, s. 31) as amended by s. 4 (1) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 1912 (2 & 3 Geo. 5, c. 20) (Suppres- 
sion of Brothels) and repeal of all local bye-laws detrimental to 
policy of active suppression of houses of ill-fame. 

VI. Much stricter inspection of places of amusement and 
renewal of licences required at shorter intervals. 

VII. Provide adequate instruction to all as to ethical, social 
and hygienic reasons for chastity and warnings as to dangers of 
disease. 

VIII. Responsible Committees of Women to be set up in each 
judicial area as an extension of the probation system, to be 
responsible for establishing and supervising Reception or Remand 
Homes for women and girls dealt with under existing solicitation 
laws. Such cases only to be brought before the magistrates when 
after inquiry it is found the girl is already a professional prostitute 
and powers are needed to put her on probation during education 
and training. 

IX. The Women Citizens’ Association and other organisations 
throughout the country to take all possible steps in the direction 
of voluntary preventive efforts. 

X. Secure greater co-ordination between the Military police 
of the Allied and Dominion armies and our own Military and Civil 
police. 

XI. Provide adequate accommodation, maintenance, and 
training for the unmarried mother, from the expectant to the end 

; of the lactational period. In the case of normal women, mother 
and child to be kept together for two years under conditions which 
allow the mother to be self-supporting. 


FRESH LEGISLATION 


I. Short Act empowering women to be sworn into recognised 
Police Force.” 

II. Extend Anti-Brothel Laws to include the advantages of 
the law of Injunction and to include owners of all house property 
used for the purposes of immorality. 

III. Penalise all customers and touts for custom to any house 
of ill fame. 

IV. Create camp areas as in America and make Defence of the 
Realm Regulations apply to whole population within the area. 

V. Set up responsible Committees of men and women, or 


18 New Zealand Health Patrols. (Social Hygiene, 1917, No. 24, Section 12.) 
Appointmént of Health Patrols. 
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women as in Australia,’* to whom all young girls practising pro- 
fessional prostitution or in danger of becoming professional prosti- 
tutes can be referred. Such Committees to supervise Remand 
Homes and be responsible for the girls while the case is under 
investigation, and to undertake the care, supervision, and where 
possible, arrangements for training in suitable trades, crafts, or 
professions, of all cases referred to them by Magistrates. Girls 
under 21 not to come within prison jurisdiction. 

VI. An Amendment to the Mental Deficiency Act 1913, adding 
a clause including the ‘ Morally Defective ’ and Mental Defectives 
suffering from venereal disease. 

VII. The repeal or reform of the present solicitation laws. 

VIII. Power to be given to Magistrates to enable them to 
declare ‘unruly young persons’ wards of Court (girls dealt with 
being referred to the Women’s Committee). 

IX. Declare it the responsibility of the State (not the mother) 
to establish the paternity of illegitimate infants and arrange for 
financial provision for the mother through the Courts pending 
repayment by the father.” 

Cannot some serious and concerted effort be made to abolish 
prostitution and its attendant evils? 

In view of the harm which is being done to the manhood of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, to the womanhood of this country, to the 
youth of both sexes, morally and physically, surely no more time 
should be lost. 

Those measures for which no fresh laws are necessary can be 
adopted forthwith. An enlightened public would demand the 
necessary fresh legislation on the re-assembly of Parliament, and 
the Prime Minister could set up the Royal Commission at once. 

If we are to make real progress in this matter, both men and 
women must put aside their traditional prejudices and the strong 
tendency apparent in each sex to throw on the other the blame 
for the existing conditions ; let us recognise that the situation is due 
to apathy and ignorance on the part of the community as a whole. 
If progress is to be made, men and women must together seek 
the solution and work loyally with each other to secure the desired 
end. Let us aim at re-establishing the highest possible standard, 
of morals, but let us reach it through the logical means of requiring 
“ the same conduct from both men and women, so that together 
they may seek the best interests of the race. 


Sypin Gorro (Mrs. NEVILLE-ROLFE). 


14 Health Act Amendment Act 1918, Section 46, Western Australia. 
15 See Legislative proposals of National Council for the Unmarried Mother 
and her Child, Evelyn House, 62 Oxford Street, W. 














AN AMERICAN ENGLAND-LOVER: 
WILLIAM WINTER 


BEGINNING this on the Fourth of July 1918 I have before me the 
account of a little scene which took place on the Fourth of July 
1897 on board the ss. City of Paris. 

William Winter, American Poet, Man of Letters, Critic, and 
on good occasion Orator, was one of many American passengers. 
He was ‘out of sympathy with the spirit in which the Fourth of 
July has generally been observed, and he told the ship’s company 
what he thought about it. They were bitterly resentful, but, 
when he turned to the future, and pictured the security of the 
world as dependent on the union of England and America, he 
carried them off their feet, or rather, on to them, with en- 
thusiasm. An American and an English flag had been hung 
together, immediately over where he stood to speak, and I 
remember his last sentence was, ‘‘And while the banners of 
England and America, the old country and the new, are twined 
together as they hang there, the world and the progress of 
civilisation are safe.’’’ 

It is a matter for regret that the copy of the whole speech 
was irretrievably lost, but the conclusion quoted and sent to me 
by his son, Mr. Jefferson Winter, gives a significant taste of 
its quality and trend. It was a constant desire with William 
Winter that a complete mutual appreciation between England 
and America should come to pass, and those who knew and loved 
him must needs regret specially that he was not among us s0 
that we could see his joy in that desire‘s full accomplishment. 
England, when he came to know it well, actually shared, as he 
himself has told us, a place with his native America in William 
Winter’s thoughts and affections. 

William Winter (1836-1917), who came of good family on 
both sides, was born at Gloucester, Mass., and was educated there 
and at Boston and Cambridge schools. He began his career by 
studying law and took a Harvard degree, but literature claimed 
him, and he wrote and published his first dramatic criticism 
in 1854; from that time onwards was known as a writer on 
dramatic matters ; and from 1865 to 1909 was dramatic critic and 
dramatic editor of the New York Tribune. He was well known as 
731 
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a speaker on political and other subjects, and in 1876 during the 
Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia he recited his own poem, 
The Voice of the Silence, declared by General Sherman to be‘ the 
supreme expression of patriotic feeling.’ In 1893 he delivered, at 
Staten Island, an oration on George William Curtis, and among 
his many speeches on many subjects was one on the ‘Tainted 
Drama,’ an evil which he constantly attacked with hot indigna- 
tion in his dramatic criticisms. He had much honour in his own 
country, and in 1909 the presentation to him, at the National 
Arts Club in New York City, of a very widely supported testi- 
monial was the occasion of a striking and impressive ceremony. 
In the course of the speeches then delivered Mr. Augustus Thomas 
referred to Winter’s poetry in terms which seem to me appro- 


priate and felicitous : 


More than any poet that I have read, William Winter has the power 
of surprising me to tears. His lines flow on with amiable simplicity for a 
disarming moment, and there is a stroke with the suddenness of an 
ambuscade, and I pay the involuntary tribute of my tears. 


Winter knew England, London, English History, English 
Literature, and notably Shakespeare and all Shakespearean 
matters, better than many Englishmen who may have an equally 
lodged love for Shakespeare. Evidences of Winter’s knowledge 
and feeling abound in his published works, and are not only 
found in the books specially referring to Shakespeare and to 
Shakespeare’s birthplace and its associations, but occur also in 
the most natural fashion suggested by things of many kinds 
which he saw and marked. In a special way his devotion found 
expression in poems, one of which, headed At Stratford, I 
quote : 

I 
While evening waits and hearkens, 
While yet the song-bird calls, 
Before the last light darkens, 
Before the last leaf falls,— 
Once more, with reverent feeling 
This sacred shrine I seek,— 
In silent awe revealing 
The love I cannot speak. 


II 


Still flows, rejoicing in one hallowed name, 

The golden tide of reverence and acclaim ; 

Still, through long years, the lowly and the great 
Around his shrine and in his temple wait. 

And sure no holier impulse can impart 

Exalted gladness to the reverent heart 

Than this, which prompts its homage to one soul 
That measur’d, sounded, and express’d the whole. 
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As one witness to Winter’s deep feeling for England I may 
take almost at random a brief sentence from the preface to the 


1911 edition of his Gray Days and Gold. 


If [he wrote] it should be thought presumptuous on my part that I have 
tried to celebrate the beauties of our ancestral home, I can only plead, in 
extenuation, an irresistible impulse of reverence and affection for them. 


Again, in the Preface to his Shakespeare’s England he wrote 
of its contents as ‘ originally prompted by the first view of places 
that reading and imagination, long before they were seen, had 
endeared to a reverent student of the history and literature of 
England’; while in the opening chapter he wrote, ‘England 
is a country which to see is to love.’ 

Gray Days and Gold is a volume which, ranging from South- 
ampton to Edinburgh, is charged with the qualities of the ideal 
traveller and describer, including keen interest and observation 
which find their expression in a style strong, individual, capti- 
vating, touched constantly with poetic imagination, as with wit 
and humour which are entirely spontaneous. Fragments of fine 
criticism that occur arise naturally out of the traveller’s sur- 
roundings and the recollections that they call up. Thus, when 
Winter was resting with Henry Irving and other friends and 
companions at the foot of Brothers Water, between Ullswater 
and the Kirkstone Pass, someone recalled that Wordsworth 
had once rested there and written a poem about it. 


We were not [says Winter] all as devout admirers of the bard as I am, 
and certainly it is not every one of the great author’s compositions that a 
lover of his genius would wish to hear quoted under such circumstances. 
The Brothers Water poem is the one that begins: 

The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 
and I do not think that its insipidity is much relieved by its happy picture 
of the grazing cattle, ‘ forty feeding like one.’ Henry Irving, not given to 
enthusiasm about Wordsworth, heard a recital of some of those lines with 
undisguised merriment, and made and spoke a capital travesty of them. 
It is significant to remember, with. reference to the inequality of Words- 
worth, that on the day before he wrote ‘ The cock is crowing,’ and at a place 
but a short distance from the Brothers Water bridge, he had written that 
peerless lyric about the daffodils, ‘I wandered lonely as a cloud.’ 


A little later Winter, full of the ‘majestic and solemn in- 
fluence ’ of Wordsworth, fell into talk with a weather-beaten ostler 
at the Traveller's Rest, and asking for his opinion of the poet got 
for reply, ‘ Well, people are always talking about Wordsworth, 
but I don’t see much in it. I’ve read it, but I don’t care for it. 
It’s dry stuff—it don’t chime.’ 

The traveller was remarkably ‘ well up’ in English poets, as 
in English prose-writers, and the reflections concerning them 

Vou: LXXXIV—No. 500 8B 
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which rose in his mind as he passed through their haunts are 
full both of insight and of thought. He had a fine appreciation 
of Coleridge both as poet and as man; he ranked Byron among 
the greatest of poets, and, to come to later times, he wrote of 
Tennyson that 

every fibre of his art was pervaded by inspiration. He proved that 
the most delicate and beautiful refinement of mechanism in the use of 
language is not incompatible with boundless feeling. . . . Alike to literature 
and to life the services that he rendered are those of perpetual blessing, 
and the world is nobler and the life of coming generations will be better 
and more beautiful, because he has lived and written. 

These extracts, the briefest and fewest I can find to fit such a 
purpose, may serve to give some idea of William Winter’s love 
for England and of his knowledge of her literature. 

His equal knowledge of English history—which he was fortu- 
nate in acquiring by methods undreamt of in the private and 
public schools of my boyhood—is plainly enough seen in his 
Shakespearean work whenever consideration of facts, so far as 
they can be seen, of history is germane to the matter. That he 
knew and cherished the history of his own country in the same 
way might be taken as a corollary ; but proofs of this, though clear 
enough when they occur, are naturally less frequent in that part 
of his work which deals specially with England, English institu- 
tions and letters. 

That his achievements should not be better known than they 
are in England is, so far as one can ascertain, an unfortunate 
result of the methods of publication which prevailed in his day. 
There is a strange irony in the fact that the great deal which he 
did to bring about the completion of understanding between 
America and England should be so little recognised, merely from 
want of general knowledge, as it is in this country. 

I am told, on the best possible authority, that Winter ‘is 
best known in England as a Shakespearean scholar and student 
of the drama,’ and I feel sure that he would have appreciated 
deeply the recognition of his Shakespearean scholarship. No 
poet probably would fail to feel a pang at his poetry being passed 
over in favour of any prose work, but in Winter genius was 
allied with strong common sense, and moreover his devotion to 
Shakespeare wag so absorbing, so much a part of himself and his 
highest aspirations, that a proper valuing of his labours of love 
concerning Shakespeare might have been compensation for any 
sense that other work had not received full recognition. 

In his three volumes called Shakespeare on the Stage, Winter 
appears as a completely equipped Shakespearean scholar, and as 
a critical chronicler of each play, both “in its quiddity’ and in 
its history as a written play, and in its fortunes and misfortunes 


in dramatic presentment. G3. 
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His method lends itself naturally to frequent turning of fine 
sidelights on matters of interest ; as, for instance, when, discussing 
The Merchant of Venice, Winter mentions without comment that 
Lester Wallack ‘speaking to me of that (the elder Wallack’s) 
performance’ of Shylock said that it represented an injured, 
suffering man, and deeply affected the feelings of the audience. 
‘That method of acting Shylock has been pursued by most of 
the foreign actors who have essayed the part in America.’ And in 
a previous passage he notes that in English and American assump- 
tions of the part since the days of Macklin there has been a 
‘ringing of the changes between miscreant and martyr—Shylock 
having been presented in both ways.’ When he comes to Irving’s 
performance of the part he judges it on its own merits, referring 
briefly to other readings in time past, but not to contemporary 
presentments, which, in like fashion, he considers each by itself. 
His plan varies somewhat with the different plays. For instance, 
the introduction, so to call it, to Twelfth Night, dealing with 
probable dates and so forth, is as full of interest in its way as is 
the following brief essay on ‘ The Spirit of the Play,’ wherein 
the writer, imbued as he was with the great gift of sympathy, 
seems to hold up the mirror of Shakespeare’s own mood-when he 
wrote the comedy of which Winter says that ‘from first to last 
it is life in little; love and loss; humour and grief ; sadness and 
mirth ; pain and pleasure; fond fidelity and capricious fancy ; 
revel, frolic, vanity, folly, and satire; sunshine and drifting 
shadow, fortune all at odds, and motley the only wear.’ Whereas, 
in the case of Hamlet, the critic leads off with the theatrical 
history of the play, beginning, as naturally happens in other 
cases, with mention of Richard Burbage, of whose performance 
nothing is really known, and passing on to the later renderings 
as to which there is more knowledge. 

But in every case Winter very thoroughly and with 
the happiest results did ‘what a man can’ to get together 
all available information as to the play, the players, their 
distinctive methods, their costumes, and so following. And 
in all his dealing with the rendering of a part he writes as 
one knowing every turn of it both as to meaning and as to 
the fit and proper interpretation of that meaning. The 
dramas as stage-plays were alive to him, and he makes them 
live for his readers. In dealing with actors of his own time he is 
by turns fired’ with enthusiasm, something chilled by disappoint- 
ment, or calnily deliberate as to the justice of this or that reading. 

And always in all that he wrote, in his art as in his life, Winter 
was nothing if not sincere. He was an intimate friend of Sir 
Henry Irving, and it is perhaps impossible that any critic should 
be absolutely unaffected by personal relations, but it is certain that 
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if the American critic’s impressions and expressions were softened 
in this regard they were never warped. As a brief instance of 
this, he wrote of the great actor in Romeo and Juliet, ‘Irving, 
distinctly and superlatively intellectual, overweighted the part of 
Romeo, seeming, while he conveyed all its meaning, to expound 
rather than to impersonate it.’ Surely a true and pregnant criti- 
cism, conveyed in words as courteous as they are few. 

With every play included in the three volumes of Shakespeare 
on the Stage the author dealt, with such variations only as are 
natural and welcome, in the same fashion, with a combination 
of erudition, natural and cultivated gift of criticism, and inborn 
courtesy, for comparison with which I can cite but one other 
English-writing critic of the time whose work I know, the late 
Joseph Knight. When severity was needed Winter knew how 
to apply it. Writing of an American performance of Cymbeline 
and of the actor who undertook Cloten he said of the personator 
that an actor of such exceptional talent, who in a more exacting 
part ‘gave the best first performance ever witnessed by me,’ 
could have played the part with ‘ the necessary element of charac- 
teristic spleen and braggart menace, conveying a sense of intrinsic 
malice. He presented the part as a mixture of such persons 
as Osric, Oswald, Bobadil, and Sir Frederick Blount—a pert, 
gasconading donkey.’ Winter, in his, as usual, penetrating 
remarks on the characters of the play, wrote of Cloten that, 
viewed of old as a comic character, he may be so in a very dis- 
agreeable sense. He is an obtuse blustering bully, with hateful 
propensities, but ‘in a way formidable. He is spoken of as an 
ass, but there are moments when he shows malignant force.’ 

In dealing with modern plays Winter followed the same plan 
as to play, actors, mounting, stage-management, which he set 
before him and steadily pursued with the Shakespeare plays. 
And in all cases it is safe to say that one may search for a page 
containing nothing that is interesting or original, and search in 
vain. With worthy modern art as with Shakespeare he had a 
singularly keen eye for general effect and for detail both in the 
writing and in the acting. With unworthy plays or with trash 
his way was like that just quoted with an unworthy piece of 
acting. 

One reason for dwelling on his dramatic criticism is that, 
despite his great and manifold gifts and accomplishments, he was 
compelled by force of circumstances to make that his mainstay in 
the matter of gaining a livelihood. And, late in a laborious life, 
he preferred to give up that mainstay rather than, on a change 
of editorship and attitude in the newspaper to which he was 
attached, consent to write or to countenance in the dramatic 
department of the paper anything biassed by ‘business’ interest 
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in praise or dispraise of plays and players, a pregnant proof of -* 
the sincerity in character and action to which I have referred. 

The time when I saw most of ‘ Willie Winter,’ as he was then 
called by his intimates and, as is apt to happen, by many who 
were not his intimates, was when Sir Henry Irving was in his 
prime as actor-manager at the Lyceum. The two men had 
much in common, among other things a knowledge of human 
nature and of character; they knew and appreciated each other 
thoroughly ; and the Definitive Edition of Winter’s poetry con- 
tains three notable poems under the heading Tribute to Irving. 
It was a real pleasure to hear the two friends converse on any 
subject which interested both, and these conversations were often 
heard at the suppers given by Irving after the play in the Beef- 
steak Room. 

Winter, well proportioned, was small of stature, but his aspect 
and demeanour were, though it was inborn with him to underrate 
his own value, so significant that one could not meet or pass 
him in a crowded assembly without a wish to know who and what 
he was. He had distinctly handsome features in which was the 
same impression of fine breeding that belonged to his whole 
bearing. His eyes perhaps had the chiefest part in catching and 
holding attention. In repose they conveyed the idea of somewhat 
sad dignity with an unmistakable hint of poetic feeling; when 
they lighted up with enthusiasm, with humour, or with indigna- 
tion, they had the power of immediately calling up sympathy 
with Winter’s own mood, and I fancy that to those near enough 
to see them they must have played no small part in the effect 
of his oratory. Personally I never heard him speak in public, 
and only once on an informal occasion in private, but from that 
experience I can easily understand the influence he exercised 
as an orator. 

In conversation he was charming both in manner and in 
manners and, grave or gay, he was natural, entirely unaffected, 
never dull. He was readily moved to eloquent speech by any 
strong feeling of admiration, while, when anything bad in life 
or in art roused him to dislike or scorn, he could and did express 
his feelings either by indignant reproof or in naturally and truly 
epigrammatic scorn. I believe all who really knew him would 
agree that in all moods he had one rare and delightful quality, 
that of being eminently loyal and eminently lovable. His poetry 
was as spontaneous as that of Alfred de Musset, with whom both 
in poetry and in prose writing he had also in common a singularly 
fine sense for the value and proportion of words, and one imagines 
that in both writers the happiness of an original and captivating 
style came from a natural gift, cultivated and polished by habit 
and practice rather than by taking thought. 
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I have not attempted to give more than a sketch of Winter’s 
many-sided career and characteristics. One quality in him, his 
deep and constant love for England, may by itself endear his 
memory to English readers. I began by referring to this, illus- 
trating it by quotation. I wish I could ‘make a good end’ by 
quoting fully or something like fully his long and noble poem 
My England, which was published in 1915, seven years after 
the Definitive Edition of his Poems appeared. As this is out of 
the question I may perhaps be allowed to give four stanzas, the 
first and the last, with the two culled from the intervening portion. 
I do not think that anyone who appreciates poetry would, reading 
the whole, find any lines that are not fitly inspired by the longing 
which never left him to see accomplished a complete union of 
feeling and regard between America and England. 


My England, not my native land, 
But dear to me as if she were,— 
How often have I longed to stand 
With those brave hearts who fight for her! 


< . . . * . 
Mother of Freedom! Pledged to Right! 
From Honour’s path she would not stray, 
But, sternly faithful, used her might 
To lead mankind the nobler way. 


To-day, when desperate tyrants strain, 
By Greed and Fear and Hate combined, 

To blast her power and rend her reign, 
She fights the fight of all mankind, 


My England, strike! Droop not, nor pause, 
Till triumph on your banners shine! 

Then take a grateful world’s applause,— 
Millions of hearts that beat like mine. 


The slight lacuna before the last line is surely excused by the 
feeling which begot it. 

I do not know of any patriotic American poet and publicist 
whose memory better deserves to be cherished by English patriots 
than does William Winter’s. His deep love of England and of 
Shakespeare, his burning and incessant desire for a true and 
lasting sympathy between America and England, which found a 
great expression in his public, as in his private, deeds and writings 
—these things are his credentials, and it is largely in the hope 
that my countrymen may seek and find better knowledge of his 
work that these pages have been written. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 











THE BATTLE OF VALMY 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1792 


FRANCE, helped by the Allies, has once more defended herself 
magnificently. Thanks to the genius of Marshal Foch, and to 
the superlative quality of the armies he commands, the second 
German attempt to enter Paris has been as unsuccessful as was the 
first. During the trial of long-drawn-out suspense. France has 
remained calm and steadfast without panic or internal dissension. 

‘The only thing that matters is final success,’ said France’s 
Prime Minister. ‘You have before you a Government which, 
as it told you, did not enter into power ever to accept surrender. 
So long as we are here, the Fatherland will be defended to the 
death, and no force will be spared to obtain success. - We will 
never yield. That is the word of command of our Government. 
We will never yield at any moment.’ 

Unity is strength ; and France is united in her patriotism and 
her determination to resist aggression. It may be interesting to 
contrast the present crisis with the situation over a hundred years 
ago iwhen France was in like danger, and, torn asunder by 
dissensions, became madly suspicious and cruel in her terror. 

It was September 1792. Three years earlier the Bastille— 
emblem of much of which the substance had departed—had fallen. 
The Revolution was now in full course. In February, Prussia 
and Austria had announced themselves in alliance with the 
Emigrés, among whom were the King’s brothers, the Comte de 
Provence (afterwards Louis the Eighteenth) and the Comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles the Tenth). They declared that 
Louis the Sixteenth had subscribed to the Constitution of 1791 
under compulsion, and that he must be rescued and his authority 
re-established. In April France had taken the initiative and had 
declared war against Austria and Prussia, whose troops, ready 
for attack, were massed in the principality of Treves. 

The French military position seemed desperate. The army 
of the Ancien Régime had passed away, that of the Revolution 
and Empire had not yet come into being. Only a small percen- 
tage of the infantry regiments had regular commanders, for most 
of the officers had left their regiments when required to take an 
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oath of fealty to the new Constitution after Louis the Sixteenth’s 
ill-fated attempt to join Bouillé’s army. ° 

The men were the despair of those who had to depend on 
them. Ragged and undisciplined volunteers, they flocked to the 
Revolutionary standard, free to leave the army at the end of 
each year if they gave two months’ notice to their commanding 
officer. Dumouriez in his correspondence with the Conven- 
tion calls them brigands and vagabonds, with whom he can do 
nothing. 

The authorities were in a state of confused helplessness. Seven 
War Ministers had succeeded each other in the short space of 
six months. Dumouriez had occupied the position for three days, 
and the hopeless state of affairs can be estimated by the fact that 
d’Abancourt, one of the seven, did not even know the limits of 
the commands held by the different Generals, nor the position of 
their armies. 

There was treachery too in the army. Lafayette, who had 
commanded on the eastern front, had fled from the country 
in horror at the insurrection of August 10, when the mob attacked 
the Tuileries, and Louis the Sixteenth, who fled to the Assembly 
for protection, was provisionally suspended from his kingly 
functions. 

Liickner, in command of the army of the centre, was absolutely 
supine, and was suspected of treachery. His only form of activity 
consisted in sending letters to the Government complaining of the 
unprotected condition of the frontier fortresses. He was recalled 
and replaced by Kellermann. 

The Austrians and Prussians commanded by the Duke of 
Brunswick were marching towards Paris. Brunswick’s Manifesto 
—which had been drawn up by the Emigrés, and was on a par 
with their usually suicidal proclamations—declared that the whole 
country must submit to Louis the Sixteenth, and that if any insult 
were offered by Paris to the invaders, her punishment would be 
condign. 

Fory and terror reigned in Paris. Longwy and Verdun had 
fallen. The wildest rumours were in circulation—rumours which 
could only be believed by an ignorant and brutalised population. 
The fear of spies and traitors, of aristocrats who would rise at the 
approach of the enemy and deliver Paris into his hands, rendered 
not only the populace but those in power illogically brutal. 

Danton was straining every nerve to save his country. All 
the men, supplies, and vehicles he could commandeer were sent 
to help in the defence. But the enemy were still approaching, 
and he feared that traitors lurked in the prisons and secret places 
of the city. Not trusting to legitimate means of defence, he now 
perpetrated the crime which is the great blot on his reputation. 
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Bands of assassins hired by the Commune were sent round the 
prisons, and from the 2nd to the 10th of September the horrible 
work of massacre proceeded. More than a -thousand prisoners 
perished. 

Meanwhile Dumouriez had succeeded Lafayette as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army on the eastern frontier. Dumouriez 
is one of the strangest figures of that strange time. His versa- 
tility, charm, tact, commonsense, and his undoubted humanity, 
make him an attractive, though not an illustrious or admirable 
figure. A combination of high, rather retreating forehead, nez 
retroussé, long flexible upper and pouting lower lip did not 
make for beauty, but his eyes were bright, and when he talked 
with his usual animation he was both persuasive and charming. 
He had considerable political talent, and though somewhat of an 
opportunist—as became a soldier of the Ancien Régime before the 
Napoleonic wars had taught men the science of battle—he had 
considerable military talent. 

His failure in life seems to have been largely due to moral 
causes. Self-advancement was so clearly his aim that no one 
respected him. Even in that time of continual change his change- 
ableness was remarkable. ‘ Dumouriez,’ says Toulongeon,* ‘ was 
the beginning of a great man. In the course of six months he 
was Adventurer, Minister, Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondin, 
Jacobin, Republican, General, Victor, Fugitive, Outlaw, without 
troubling much about the réle of yesterday, or thinking much of 
the one for to-morrow. A real chameleon.’ 

Before the question of the safety of France had become pressing, 
Dumouriez, who was in command of the Army of the North, 
had been urgent in his requests to Servan the War Minister to 
be allowed to embark on his favourite scheme of invading Belgium. 
Now, however, it was patent that the road to Paris must not be 
left open, and Servan wrote to Dumouriez: ‘Take your army 
between the Meuse and the Marne. Go to St. Menehould or near 
it, or even to Chilons; cross the Aisne directly, so as to be pro- 
tected by it, and to arrive more safely on the banks of the Marne.’ 

Servan wrote anxiously and urgently, for Dumouriez was not 
the most docile of people. However, before receiving Servan’s 
letter, Dumouriez had realised the necessity of protecting Paris, 
and had come south to await the Prussian and Austrian armies 
on the frontier of Champagne. 

Dumouriez had decided to meet the enemy on the wooded 
knolls of the Argonne Forest. The rising ground would be no 
defence against the instruments of warfare of the present day, 
but at that time it was a formidable barrier against an army. 
Dumouriez took up a position at Grand Pré to the north of the 

» Tableau Historique, ii. 126. 
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forest, and arranged his troops in an amphitheatre between the 
Aisne and the Aire. He himself held Grand Pré and the Islettes, 
one of the defiles between the wooded hills of the forest. 

Meanwhile the invading army was re-victualling at Verdun, 
and Dumouriez eagerly debated the question whether they would 
attack him at the Argonne Forest, or leaving it on the north would 
approach Paris by St. Dizier. ‘From Charles the Fifth’s to Louis 
the Fourteenth’s time St. Dizier has been one of the threatened 
points of invasion,’ he wrote. However, the Prussians, not caring 
to advance on Paris with an unbeaten army at their heels, came 
on steadily though slowly to the Forest of Argonne. Starved, 
suffering from dysentery, they were in sorry plight as they 
advanced under torrents of rain along roads which had become 
morasses. 

Now Dumouriez made a mistake which he retrieved with diffi- 
culty. He had arranged his troops to guard the passes between 
the little wooded hills of the forest. That of Croix-aux-Bois, the 
second defile from the north, was defended by Colonel Chazot, who 
sent before the enemy arrived to tell Dumouriez that it was almost 
inaccessible to the Austrians, and could be guarded by a very few 
men. He therefore proposed to join Dumouriez at Grand Pré, 
leaving only a small force to guard the pass. Without examining 
the position himself, Dumouriez gave his consent. The Austrians 
at once attacked the pass, and soon took possession of it. Chazot 
came to the rescue, and drove them out, but they won it again by 
a counter-attack, thus turning Dumouriez’ position to the right. 
If Brunswick had moved quickly he might now have dispersed 
Dumouriez’ army. The land between the Aisne and the Aire 
being almost an island, from which there was no escape in case 
of pursuit by the enemy, its situation was most precarious. 

Dumouriez extricated himself from the dilemma by the retreat 
which is one of his chief claims to military glory. His object was 
to march south, and then crossing the Aisne to go to St. Mene- 
hould. There his army would be situated with its rear towards 
Les Islettes and the Prussians would be between it and Paris. 
The utmost secrecy and coolness of execution were necessary. 
Dumouriez with his main army remained stationary, though he 
placed a detachment opposite the ravine of Croix-aux-Bois to pre- 
vent the Austrians who held it from trying to make the descent 
on Senuc. Meanwhile he sent a message to General Beurnon- 
ville, who had arrived at Rethel on his way from Flanders, ordering 
him to follow the line of the Suippe river southward till he reached 
St. Menehould, when he would meet Dumouriez. At the same 
time he begged Kellermann, who had arrived from Vitry-le- 
Francois on his way from Metz, to join him as quickly as possible. 

All day Dumouriez made no movement, and Brunswick sent 
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Major Massenbach as envoy to parley with him. Massenbach;* 
who had imagined the. Revolutionary army to be composed of 
vagabonds and cut-throats, was astonished when he found that 
General Duval, by whom he was received, was a man of charming 
and courteous manners, who entertained him with accounts of the 
reinforcements expected by the French, the impossibility of sub- 
duing Paris, and the mistake made by the Prussians and Austrians 
when they trusted to the wild talk of the Emigrés. ‘You will 
find your Pultawa somewhere,’ he said. ‘Then you will think 
of me.’ 

Massenbach was not allowed to see Dumouriez, but he noticed 
that there was much animation in the camp. He thought that 
Dumouriez was retreating, and said so when he returned to the 
headquarters of the Allies. Frederick William, the King of 

. Prussia, at once became violently angry. ‘Why was I not told 
before that the French are decamping?’ he cried. ‘Here no one 
is on guard, no one notices anything, no one sees anything!’ 

There was some reason for the anger of the Prussian monarch, 
for during the night of September 15-16 Dumouriez made his 
escape, crossed the Aisne by the bridges of Senuc and Grandham, 
ranged his troops on the heights of Autry where for the first time 
they were in safety, and went to spend the night at Dommartin- 
sous-Hans, on his way to St. Menehould. His design was aided 
by a very dark night, and might have been ruined had Brunswick 
for once moved his troops rapidly, but both in its conception and 
execution Dumouriez had shown military talents of no mean 
order. 

So far everything had prospered, but at Dommartin-sous-Hans 
for a short time a serious catastrophe seemed imminent. Crowds 
of fugitives arrived crying ‘ All is lost! The Prussians are behind 
us! The army isin flight!’ Dumouriez at once mounted a fresh 
horse, and with the help of Stengel and Duval managed to stem 
the disastrous retreat. 

Not realising the fatigue of Chazot’s troops, who had marched 
twice backwards and forwards between Vouziers and Croix-aux- 
Bois, and had fought engagements in the interval, he had ordered 
them to join him at St. Menehould. Demoralised by fatigue and 
want of success, they were seized with panic, and ten thousand 
of them fled before fifteen hundred Austrian hussars. A second 
alarm was caused by the fact that some of the soldiers found 

‘themselves left behind the Bionne. Chazot’s troops were only 
saved from destruction by the bravery of the famous regiment of 
the Second Hussars, who managed to rally them. 

On the 18th of September Dumouriez took up his position 
near St. Menehould and the Aisne. Close by was the little hill 
surmounted by the windmill of Valmy, which gave the name to 
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the battle that was to decide the fate of Louis the Sixteenth, and 
to sound the knell of the Ancien Régime. 

Only a short time before, the tragic attempt to escape from 
his enemies, known to history as ‘ The Journey to Varennes,’ had 
brought Louis the Sixteenth very close to Valmy. It was at St. 
Menehould that he was doomed by the recognition of Drouet the 
postmaster. As he rolled along the high road in his great con- 
spicuous yellow coach, by turning his head he could almost have 
seen the windmill of Valmy. 

Beurnonville and Kellermann had now arrived with reinforce- 
ments. Dumouriez’ army faced towards Paris. He stationed 
Dillon with an advance-guard to the south of the Argonne Forest 
to prevent the Austrians from pouring down the Islettes passage 
and joining the Prussians. ‘I remain here,’ Dumouriez said, 
‘and thus cut off the Austro-Hessian army from the main army. 
If I were to give up the Islettes passage, if would mean a rein- 
forcement of twenty thousand men for the King of Prussia.’ 

Meanwhile Kellermann had begun by taking up his position 
at Dommartin-la-Planchette, on the road to Chilons, as advised 
by Dumouriez. Finding however that he was between a pond 
and the height of Valmy with a marsh to his rear, he went to 
headquarters to complain to Dumouriez of his position, saying that 
he must at all costs keep his communications with Chialons open. 
Dumouriez—who indeed had no authority over him—made no 
objection to his moving to the heights of Dampierre and Voile- 
mont, but impressed on him the necessity of taking up his position 
on the high ground of Valmy and La Lune, should the Prussians 
attack in force. 

With Kellermann was the young Duc de Chartres, Egalité’s 
eldest son. He was now Lieutenant-General, having received this 
honour on the same occasion as Berthier—afterwards one of 
Napoleon’s Marshals—when the French earlier in the year had 
attacked the village of Boussu which was occupied by the Aus- 
trians. A panic had then taken place among the troops, and at 
the peril of their lives Chartres and Berthier had driven them 
back. The young Duke was only nineteen, and when he came 
at the head of the 14th and 19th Dragoons to pay his 
respects to Kellermann, his new Commander, the latter looked 
extremely astonished. ‘Confound it! ’ he said ; ‘ I have never seen 
such a young general officer. How the deuce have you reached this 
rank?’ ‘I am the son of the man who made you colonel,’ 
answered the Duc de Chartres modestly. ‘Iam glad to have you 
under my orders,’ replied Kellermann, ‘ for I am told that you are a 
brave soldier.” Such was the first stage in the arhazing career of 
the man who, born Prince of the Blood under the Ancien Régime, 
was in turn exile, proscribed and penniless wanderer, tutor, adven- 
tnrous traveller, King of the French, and finally again an exile. 
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Dumouriez was accused of wishing to put the Duc de Chartres -* 
on the throne. He denied this. Speaking of Egalité with abhor- 
rence, he said ‘ As for his children, I consider them endowed with 
as many virtues as he has vices; they have served their country 
splendidly in the armies commanded by me, without ever showing 
ambition. I have much friendship for the eldest, founded on an 
esteem for which there is good cause.’ 


Dumouriez now had time to consolidate his. position and to 
arrange his army, which had been in a condition of much con- 
fusion owing to the flight of Chazot’s troops. Fortunately for him, 
the Austrians and Prussians were beset with difficulties, and their 
movements were slow. Brunswick had not continued his march 
to Paris, as he feared that Dumouriez might cut off his communi- 
cations, but instead of making the attack on the 17th or 18th of 
September before the French Commander’s reinforcements had 
arrived, he waited till the 20th. By then Dumouriez had made 
his dispositions. 

The hill of Yvron rises between the river of Bionne and the 
hill of Valmy, the only other incident in the landscape being the 
valley of the tiny stream of Coupré. On the 19th Yvron was 
occupied by Dumouriez’ advance-guard, while Kellermann, who 
had not yet moved to Dampierre and Voilemont, was posted near 
the hill of Valmy. ; 

While the French army was deployed with its rear towards 
Prussia, the Prussians were advancing along the plains of Cham- 
pagne between the French and Chalons. In spite of being fired 
on by batteries near Yvron, and attacked by the reserve of the 
central army commanded by the Duc de Valence, Madame de 
Genlis’ son-in-law, they continued their march towards the farm 
of Magneux. Valence’s attack was violent, and at one time the 
Prussian cavalry took flight. However, at eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 20th, the Prussians silenced the battery in front 
of Yvron and the one on the heights of La Lune, and forced 
Valence’s advance-guard to retire on the main army. 

An hour earlier Kellermann at Dommartin-la-Planchette had 
realised the approach of the Prussians. He had hoped to establish 
himself in a strong position at Dampierre-sur-Auve and Voilemont. 
It being too late to do this, he thought of Dumouriez’ advice to 
occupy the hillock of Valmy. Going up to reconnoitre, Kellermann 
found Stengel on the top of the hillock, which he held with a small 
force. Seeing the excellence of the position Kellermann ordered 
his second line, under cover of the artillery, to establish themselves 
at the windmill. 
Chartres was chosen to command the infantry, and the ardour 
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of the soldiers was so great that no one would remain behind to 
guard the camp equipment, and the Sadne-et-Loire battalion im- 
plored him to lead them into battle. In spite of their impetuosity 
Stengel greeted them impatiently. ‘Come up quickly,’ he cried ; ‘I 
cannot leave the place without being relieved, and yet if I do not 
arrive there before the Prussians’—he pointed in the direction 
of Yvron—‘ we shall all be exterminated!’ He departed at full 
trot with his men, going by the village of Valmy and the valley 
of the Coupré to install himself on the hill of Yvron, where he 
remained all day. 

Meanwhile Chartres, accompanied by his brother Montpensier, 
a boy of seventeen, who acted as his aide-de-camp, held the posi- 
tion firmly, though there were many casualties among the troops. 
The ardour of his soldiers was such that when a carabineer or a 
dragoon lost his horse, he took his place among the infantry, and 
fought there. 

Kellermann’s right was covered by Stengel. He now posted 
some troops on the banks of the Auve to protect his left, and 
moved his first line, which had been stationary at Dommartin-la- 
Planchette, to a position behind the second line on the hill of 
Valmy. 

Dumouriez’ army formed a semi-circle. To the right, on the 
hill of Yvron, was his best lieutenant, Stengel. In the centre 
came Kellermann, his troops ranged on the summit and down the 
sides of the hill of Valmy, which was defended by thirty-six cannon. 
To the left, on the plain between Valmy and the inn of Orbeval, 
was the advance guard of Deprez-Crassier and Valence with his 
reserves, while a strong. detachment protected Maupertuis and 
Gizaucourt, beyond the high road to Chilons. 

Kellermann was not a military genius, and instead of spreading 
his troops out on to the plain he crowded them all pell-mell— 
artillery, infantry, hussars, and dragoons—on the height behind 
the windmill, in so small a space that they were unable to move. 

Meanwhile from St. Menehould, Dumouriez, who had been 
surprised by the enemy’s attack, sent reinforcements to prevent 
the Allies from moving through the defiles in the wood and 
attacking his army in the rear. When however the attack became 
frontal and Kellermann received the full shock of it, Dumouriez 
came to his assistance. He told Stengel to move to the edge of 
the hill of Yvron to cover Kellermann’s right, and placed Beurnon- 
ville behind Stengel as a further reinforcement. Dillon he sent 
to strengthen Kellermann’s left wing, and Chazot he ordered to 
take the place Valence had abandoned on the heights of La Lune. 
Thus the plateau of Valmy was to be protected on all sides. 

Dumouriez also tried to turn the Prussian left by sending Lieu- 
tenant-General Le Veneur to cross the Aisne above Neuville-au- 
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Pont and to outflank the enemy, and he arranged for a reserve to 
come to Kellermann’s help if necessary. He did not leave St. 
Menehould till ten o’clock, and the inhabitants of the village were 
astonished at his want of activity. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Prussian army remained at 
the farm of Maigneux. Comte Forstenburg, natural son to the 
Duke of Brunswick, accompanied by Major Massenbach, now 
galloped to the inn situated on the heights of La Lune. It had 
just been evacuated by the French and was in a miserable con- 
dition, the roof riddled with holes, and wounded and dead French 
soldiers lying round it. ‘What a journey we have made!’ cried 
Forstenburg laughing, ‘ We have arrived at the moon!’ Massen- 
bach, with a humanity not shown by the Prussian of to-day, pitied 
the French wounded, and gave orders that a man whose legs had 
been broken should be carried into the inn. 

The inn of La Lune was in a commanding position, and For- 
stenburg galloped back to ask Prince Hohenlohe whether it would 
not be well to take possession of it, before the French had time to 
make a counter-attack. There was a thick fog, and when Bruns- 
wick and the King of Prussia were at last found with the main 
army they were on the point of giving battle. They yielded to 
Massenbach’s and Forstenburg’s representations, and a force was 
sent to occupy the inn. 

Meanwhile, as indicated above, Dumouriez had given Chazot 
orders to take possession of La Lune. Instead of obeying the 
order, Chazot, with the extraordinary want of discipline peculiar 
to Revolutionary Generals, went first to ask Kellermann’s advice. 
Kellermann agreed with Dumouriez, but by the time Chazot 
had heard this the Prussians were also on their way to La Lune, 
and it was a race between the two forces. 

‘ Only a few seconds later,’ writes Massenbach, ‘ and we should 
not only have lost four batteries, but the Prussian army would 
have been attacked on its right flank and beaten! ’ 

However Prussian reinforcements now came up, and Chazot, 
whose actions during the battle seem to have been uniformly unfor- 
tunate, fell back to a position between Dampierre and Gizancourt. 

The Prussian army, arranged in two columns, with Brunswick 
and the King of Prussia in command of one and Kalkreuth of the 
other, was now on the plateau of Maigneux facing the hill of 
‘ Yvron, and the hillock and windmill of Valmy. When the fog 
cleared and showed the commanding position of the enemy, the 
Prussians were filled with dismay. ‘The French,’ says Goethe, 
who was present, ‘ were stationed in a sort of amphitheatre and 
showed the greatest calm, and the most profound feeling of 
security.’ 

The only possible course of action for the Prussians was to 
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attack the hillock of Valmy, while keeping in check the forces on 
the hill of Yvron. The Prince of Nassau-Siegen, who considered 
he was facing an undisciplined army, thought it a pity La Lune 
had not been left clear to give the French space to run away 
towards Paris, which they were sure to want to do. Brunswick 
was not so confident. He wandered about looking at the hill of 
Valmy from different points of view, not sure as to the possibility 
of making an attack. Frederick William was equally uncertain, 
but at one o’clock he gave the order to advance. 

Kellermann had divided his troops into three columns a bat- 
talion wide, and, waving his hat decorated with a tricoloured ribbon 
at the end of his bayonet, he cried ‘ Vive la Nation!’ ‘Vive la 
France!’ answered the soldiers, ‘ Vive notre Général!’ and the 
strains of (a ira! sent fire through their veins. 

The Prussians continued to advance under a heavy fire from 
the French, who stood firmly to their position on the hill. 
Brunswick, unable to dislodge them, was obliged to call a halt, 
and as Frederick William—with an indifference to life which was 
truly Prussian—refused to allow his army to retreat, they remained 
stationary, while the French guns played on them. 

Brunswick now directed the full fire of his artillery on to the 
hill, but the French artillery—then as now a most effective branch 
of the service—replied with precision and rapidity. Kellermann, 
Chartres, and Montpensier remained in a most exposed position 
near the windmill. Kellermann’s cap was hit, his horse was killed 
under him, and a deputation from the regiments was sent to beg 
him to take cover. He refused ; and the example of his intrepidity 
was a powerful factor in winning the battle. 

Dumouriez now arrived at the hill in the midst of a hail of 
bullets, and was seen consulting calmly with his colleague under 
a hot fire. He fully realised that Kellermann had made serious 
mistakes when he crowded his troops into the small space of the 
hill of Valmy and neglected to take possession of La Lune. 

At two o’clock a violent explosion took place. A shot from La 
Lune had blown up three powder waggons which had been placed 
too near the infantry. There was a pause of horror, and the first 
line of infantry gave way in alarm, while the untrained peasants 
who acted as artillery drivers also fled in terror. It was a critical 
moment. Massenbach thought the battle won, and begged the 
impassive Brunswick to send fresh troops to La Lune to consum- 
mate the victory. However Kellermann soon rallied his troops 
by word and gesture, and Chartres brought two batteries of light 
artillery to the west of the windmill to reinforce the troops. The 
situation was saved. ‘ 

Nassau-Siegen made a last dramatic attempt to win the day. 
Waving a white handkerchief and followed by some Emigrés, he 
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rode out towards the French infantry. After a pause, a French 
soldier also carrying a white handkerchief went out to meet him. 
There was a short parley. It was a Royalist attempt to corrupt 
the French army, but not a single soldier would desert. 

Brunswick now saw the uselessness of further attempts on the 
hill of Valmy, and Frederick William, who would have liked to 
continue the attack, was over-ruled, and forced to give way. 

At four o’clock the dispirited armies of the Allies retired to a 
position on the high road near La Lune, Brunswick, the King of 
Prussia and their staffs finding what shelter they could during a 
night of pouring rain in the ruined inn of La Lune. 

The French, who were gay and confident, continued to fire 
for some time, hoping for a further assault on the part of the 
enemy. 

Between five and six it became evident that the battle was 
over, and it was decided at a conference between Dumouriez and 
Kellermann that the army should abandon its perilous position on 
the hills of Valmy and Yvron. 

Kellermann therefore moved across the Auve and established 
himself with his right at Dampierre and his left at Voilemont, 
where he had first intended to be. Should the enemy therefore 
attempt to go to Chilons his flank was menaced. Stengel, to 
whom much of the day’s success was due—though Kellermann 
arrogated it all to himself—retired to Dommartin-la-Planchette. 

The Duc de Chartres had covered himself with glory. A des- 
patch from Kellermann on the battle runs thus: ‘Puzzled whom 
to choose, I will only mention among those who have shown great 
courage M. le Duc de Chartres and his aide-de-camp M. le Duc de 
Montpensier, whose extreme youth makes his coolness under one 
of the hottest fires that could ever be seen extremely remarkable.’ 

The French retreat began at nine o’clock, and was conducted 
in the utmost silence. Fires were lit on the hill of Valmy to 
deceive the Prussians into thinking that the enemy was still there. 

Compared with the enormous conflicts of the last three years, 
the battle of Valmy seems an unimportant skirmish, with a hand- 
ful of men, and few casualties. It did its work, however; the 
enemy knew they were beaten, and were finally disgusted with the 
hopeless enterprise on which they had embarked. 

France on the other hand regained confidence in her military 
power, and realised that she was capable of beating back the 
invader. In view of the momentous and far-reaching consequence 
to France and to the whole world, had the Austrians and Prussians 
reached Paris triumphantly, Valmy may well rank as one of the 
important battles of history, and was rightly included by Sir 
Edward Creasy amongst ‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.’ 
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‘My heart beat,’ says Caraman ; ‘the life of the King, the 
future of France, that perhaps of Europe was at stake ; it was long 
since so great a political question had. been decided by the out- 
come of a single battle.’ 

Dumouriez’ later treachery blotted out all remembrance of his 
undoubted services to his country; and a statue to Kellermann 
—undoubtedly the picturesque hero of the day—now adorns the 


summit of the little hill of Valmy. 
Mary F. SANDARS. 














THE ARMY OF JAPAN: 
AND SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


THe London papers of the 9th of January 1918 contained the 
announcement that His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
K.G., had been appointed Field-Marshal in the British Army ; 
and that His Majesty King George the Fifth had accepted a like 
rank in the Army of our Far Eastern Ally. 

The telegrams read as follows : 


The King to the Emperor of Japan, December 31, 1917. 


At the commencement of the New Year, I take great pleasure in offering 
once again to your Imperial Majesty my cordial congratulations and good 
wishes for your welfare and happiness, and for the prosperity of your 
Imperial House and the Japanese nation, so closely united with my own 
people by the bonds of alliance, warm friendship, and common endeavour. 

At the same time I desire to ask your Imperial Majesty to accept the 
rank of a British Field-Marshal and to assure you that my Army will 
warmly appreciate the honour which your Imperial Majesty will thereby 
confer upon it. 

The Emperor of Japan to the King. 

I have been deeply touched by your Majesty’s cordial message of greetings 
on the occasion of the New Year, and by the gracious thoughts with which 
you have conferred upon me the exalted rank of a British Field-Marshal. 
In now accepting most gratefully, and in full appreciation, the rare honour 
thus extended to me, I beg your Majesty to believe that I am sincerely 
proud to be personally associated with the gallant and indomitable Army 
worthy of the highest traditions of your people. 

At the same time, I desire, on my part, to offer you the rank of a Japanese 
Field-Marshal, in the hope that you may be pleased to accept it as an 
evidence of the sense of profound esteem and admiration invariably enter- 
tained by myself and my Army towards the Sovereign of a great nation with 
which Japan is indissolubly linked by bonds of alliance and friendship. 


The King to the Emperor of Japan, January 7, 1918. 


I hasten to inform your Imperial Majesty of the great pleasure which it 
gives me to accept the high rank of Field-Marshal in the Japanese Army, 
whose magnificent qualities have long commanded universal admiration. 
By thus honouring me, and by accepting similar rank in the British Army, 
your Imperial Majesty manifests once more the warm spirit of friendship 
which unites our respective peoples and which characterises their alliance, 
whether in war or in peace. 


More recently, we have read of the Special Mission to Japan, 
headed by Prince Arthur of Connaught, and how the Prince, who 
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was welcomed with possibly greater enthusiasm even than on 
the occasions of his previous visits in 1906 and 1912, presented 
the Emperor with a British Field-Marshal’s baton, with due 
solemnity and ceremonial, on the 19th of June at the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo. 

The great significance of these events—events most cordially 
received by the Press of both countries—cannot be over-estimated , 
and all Englishmen should know something of that distant Army 
in which their King has become a Marshal; it is well, too, that 
they should know the connexion that has existed for so long 
between our own Army and those Islands ‘ set in an Eastern sea,’ 
whose Ruler now has the right to wield a British baton. 

The congratulations sent by both Armies to the two Monarchs 


will be remembered : 


From Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig to Field-Marshal His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, K.G., January 23. 


May I be permitted, in the name of the British Armies in France, most 
respectfully to offer to your Imperial Majesty our warmest congratulations 
on your Majesty’s appointment as Field-Marshal in the British Army. 
We rejoice to think that the Alliance which has existed between Japan and 
Great Britain for so long should be thus still further strengthened ; and it 
is a source of deep satisfaction to the troops under my command and to me 
personally, to feel that the Ruler of our Far Eastern Allies should hold 
the highest rank in our Army. 


The Emperor replied : 


I have received with sincere thanks and pleasure your telegram con- 
veying to me the sentiments of yourself and the gallant troops under your 
command on the occasion of the conferment upon me of the rank of a British 
Field-Marshal. His Majesty the King, my constant Ally, has conferred 
on me an honour which I most deeply appreciate, and which only one thing 
could enhance—namely this assurance that his gracious act is welcome to 
his magnificent Armies, whose spirit and achievements in the field are 
beyond all praise. I am proud to be associated with their great work, and 
I beg you to thank all ranks in my name for their congratulations. 


The two foregoing messages formed the subject of a Special 
Order of the Day, issued at General Headquarters in France, on 
the 30th of January, 1918. 

The following telegram was sent to the King by Lieutenant- 
General Kenichi Oshima, the Japanese Minister of War, on 
behalf of the Japanese Army : 


May it please your Majesty to accept the most respectful and sincere 
congratulations which I now permit myself to offer in the name of the 
Japanese Army upon your Majesty’s appointment as a Japanese Field- 
Marshal 

We are proud to think that the Ruler of our great and trusted Allies 
and the Supreme Head of the most glorious troops that have ever taken the 
field should thus be personally associated with our Army. 








>" 


— OO he 
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The King replied as follows : 


I have received with much pleasure the congratulations which your 

Excellency has been so good as to convey to me, in the name of the Japanese 
Army, upon the honour conferred upon me by His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan in appointing me to be a Japanese Field-Marshal. I 
request that your Excellency will accept on behalf of the Japanese Army 
the assurance of my deep satisfaction and pride at being thus associated 
with the ever-victorious troops of my faithful and trusted Ally. 
It seems to follow in fitting sequence that Japanese troops are 
taking their place beside those of the Allies on the field of battle 
in Eastern Siberia, as they did in the early months of the War, 
when Tssing-tau was besieged and captured. It will again turn 
our minds Eastwards, towards that gallant Army with whose 
achievements the whole world rang fourteen years ago. 

This article is no connected or technical account of our Aliy’s 
land forces ; for it is evident that so complicated a machine as a 
modern Army requires far more space and demands more detailed 
description than can be devoted to it here. There are, however, 
many facts and not a few recollections, fresh in the writer’s 
memory, some of which he has endeavoured to set down in that 
same spirit of admiration and affection as in the days when he 
had the honour of being intimately associated with the Japanese 
Army. 


THE ORIGINS 


During the Middle Ages the only recognised armed forces of 
Japan were the soldiers, or samurai, who guarded the Mikado’s 
palace. With the advent of feudalism in the sixteenth century, 
the term took on a wider signification, and included the entire 
warrior class. Their mode of life, training, moral principles and 
code of honour ; their unquestioning obedience to their feudal lord, 
or Daimyo, and their respect for birth and breeding—all of 
these bore strong resemblance to the qualities of our own 
nobility and gentry during the Middle Ages. The word ‘chivalry’ 
simmed up their tenets, and the familiar Japanese word samurai 
exactly describes the ‘ knights ’ of old. 

A Daimyo was a feudal lord, attended on all occasions by his 
samurai, who received rations for themselves and their families 
just as the retainers and vassals of some squire or baron of 
mediaeval Europe. A samurai lived to fight in those rough days, 
either in offence or defence as the case might be, or as his lord 
might decide; and, as Professor Chamberlain has so well put it, 
‘the martial spirit engendered then still lives to-day, though 
European uniform has replaced the picturesque trappings of the 
Japanese knight.’* It must be generally admitted that no finer 

1 Things Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain.. 
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material for a soldier could exist than that found ready in Japan, 
when feudalism passed and Old Japan began to fade, at the 
beginning of the late Emperor’s reign, in 1868. 


EarRuy Days . 


We take leave of the samurai and meet the modern Japanese 
soldier, just fifty years ago; he was born at a time when loyalty 
and patriotism were the sole national ideals, and he had the 
inspiring example of the samurai to live up to—the samurai who 
were not only the sole military class, but whose very name breathed 
the spirit of loyalty, honour, and martial qualities. 

With the decision of the Government of the day to introduce 
Western influence into all branches of public life, the Japanese 
turned first to the French for advice on their Army. A small 
and devoted band of French officers and N.C.O.s lived and worked 
for some eight years with the Japanese Army. They established 
military schools and had a considerable share in the organisation 
of the Army, which, in 1880, totalled some fifty thousand men. 
For the next five years, the Japanese worked on their Army 
without foreign assistance, but they then again felt the want of 
European influence, and this time called Germany into their 
councils. 

During this period the Japanese Army had ‘experienced a 
certain amount of active service, the most serious fighting being 
in connexion with the famous Satsuma rebellion in 1877, when 
General Saigo, angered at what he considered to be a too rapid 
development along the path of European progress by his colleagues, 
plunged the country into civil war. 

Mention should also be made of Japan’s first ‘little war’ of 
modern times, with the Formosan pirates—ancestors of those 
aborigines who still ‘ head-hunt’ in the forests of Formosa, and 
cause no little annoyance to the local military authorities. 

Before her first big war, with China in 18945, Japan threw 
off the trammels of foreign advice on matters military. She found 
herself in possession of a first-class modern Army, sound in theory 
and with a sufficiency of practical experience in the field ; and it 
should be noted that ‘no great specialist in the art of war, no 
Frederick or Napoleon had manufactured this formidable machine, 
but native brains, possessing no inherited military knowledge or 
genius, assisted at intervals by a mere handful of foreigners.’ 
The battle of Ping-Yang and the capture of Port Arthur may be 
recalled as two of the most striking incidents on land of this war. 
As a result of the Peace Conference, presided over by the late 


2 Things Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain. 
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Prince Ito (then Count Ito), at Shimonoseki, Formosa was added 
to Japan’s dominions, she obtained an indemnity of 200 million 
taels, and the Liaotung Peninsula was ceded to her, together with 
the fortress-harbour of Port Arthur. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Japan’s modern Army had now had experience of internal 
strife and civil war at home, punitive expeditions against savages, 
and a successful campaign against her great neighbour; it was 
now to have still another experience—namely, the prosecution of 
war in co-operation with the troops of other Powers. And one 
may mention here that Japan was fortunate indeed in getting such 
full measure of the practical side of war, for already the great 
struggle with Russia had been foreseen, and preparations for it 
were in progress, preparations begun immediately after the retro- 
cession of Port Arthur to China (and its subsequent lease to 
Russia) as a result of the protest of three European States, headed 
by Germany, at the conclusion of the China War. 

Ten years were given to Japan to prepare for the struggle, 
and of these five were already gone when the Boxer rebellion 
broke out in China, necessitating armed intervention on the part 
of the Great Powers. 

The relief of the Foreign Legations was a military enterprise 
in which many people consider that the Japanese carried away 
the palm from the rest of the allied nations. Their detachment 
of twelve thousand men—more than half of the allied forces— 
aroused, indeed, the admiration of the whole Wérld ; and mention 
must also be made of the part played by the Japanese Army in the 
defence of the Legations. It should be remembered that the 
assailants of the Legations included a large number of the regular 
Chinese Army, in addition to the horde of fanatics who went by 
the name of ‘Boxers.’ The defenders consisted mainly of 
civilians, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and Chinese Chris- 
tiaris, strengthened by some four hundred troops from Tientsin 
(eighty miles distant) of various nationalities. The Japanese con- 
tingent numbered but 24; but the Japanese Army had more to 
do with that wonderful defence than would naturally fall to the 
share of so small a body of men. 

The Japanese Military Attaché at Peking, Colonel (now Lieut.- 
General) Shiba (at one time Military Attaché in London), 
was the right-hand man of the Commandant of the defenders— 
the British Minister, Sir Claude MacDonald, himself a soldier; 
and Sir Claude has testified that ‘if the besieged community owed 
their lives to one more than another, where all did so well, it 
was to this quiet, cool, determined and resourceful Japanese 
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officer.’* It will be remembered that the siege came to an end 
on the 14th of August 1900, with the entry of the relieving forces. 

I have referred to this incident in the history of the Japanese 
Army, to draw attention to the fact that the siege ‘ undoubtedly 
had the effect of bringing England and Japan into closer and 
warmer relationship, and sowed the seeds of that formal Alliance 
between the Island Empires of the East and of the West which 
was signed eighteen months later,’* when but two short years 
intervened before the outbreak of the war between Japan and 
Russia. ‘ 

The events and results of that war are too well known to need 
detailed comment here. At the outbreak of the war, Japan had 
thirteen divisions, which was increased soon after peace was 
declared to a total of nineteen. 

The earlier Battles of the Yalu, Nanshan, Tehlissu and Ta- 
shihchiao were followed by the greater Battles of Liaoyang and 
the Shaho ; the fall of Port Arthur took place on January 2, 1905, 
and then came the crowning victory of Mukden in March. All 
the world remembers them; and those of us who were there 
remember too the restrained and orderly expressions of a Nation’s 
triumph, that found vent in the decoration of Tokyo’s thorough- 
fares, and the carefully organised and controlled lantern proces- 
sions through the streets of the Capital. 

The part played in the present great war by Japan’s Army has 
been limited to the short but brilliant campaign in the autumn 
of 1914, which culminated in the fall of Tsing-tau. Associated 
then with Britis and Indian troops, the Japanese Army will 
soon have further opportunities, not only with British troops, 
but also with American, French, Russian and Czecho-Slovak 
soldiers, on the Siberian plains. Even as I write comes the 
important news of the capture of Khabarovsk by the Mikado’s 
forces. 

THE LATE EMPEROR 


In the fifteenth year of the late Emperor’s reign His Majesty 
issued the famous Rescript, beginning ‘I am your Captain- 
General,’ to the Army and Navy. The Rescript dwells on five 
cardinal virtues for a soldier or sailor; put down concisely they 
run as follows : 


(1) To be loyal is the first duty of a soldier. 
(2) A soldier must be courteous and respectful. 
(3) A soldier must be brave. 

(4) A soldier must be true and reliable. 

(5) A soldier must live a simple life. 


3 ‘The Japanese Detachment during the Defence of the Peking Legations, 
1900,’ by Sir Claude MacDonald, in T'ransactions and Proceedings of the Japan 
Society of London, vol. xii. Part I. 
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Each point is, of course, stated much more elaborately in the 
actual Rescript, a copy of which hangs in every barrack-room 
throughout the Empire ; its precepts are explained and inculcated 
in every branch of the Army at various times throughout the 
year, in the ordinary course of military instruction. 

The late Emperor was a familiar figure at Grand Manceuvres, 
held annually in the autumn, and at the great review in Tokyo 
on the occasion of His Majesty’s Birthday. On the termination 
of Manoeuvres all the officers who had taken part were bidden by 
the Emperor to a banquet; and the foreign Military Attachés 
were specially called to his table to drink His Majesty’s health 
in saké from the Imperial cellars. 

He also visited the various military institutions and schools 
continually ; and it was typical of a great Sovereign that one of 
his last official acts was to attend a passing-out ceremony at an 
Officers’ School in July 1912, when he was already in the grip of 
his last illness. 

During his reign, the three principal Orders were instituted :— 
the Golden Kite, which combines our V.C., D.S.0., M.C., D.C.M. 
and M.M. in one Order ; the Order of the Rising Sun, comparable 
perhaps to our Order of the Bath; and the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure, corresponding roughly with our Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. Each Order has eight grades or classes, from 
the Grand Cordon, limited to the Imperial Family, foreign poten- 
tates, and Marshals, down to the eighth class, worn by private 
soldiers. A very striking custom prevails with regard to the 
wearing of these Orders by the Emperor; as a matter of course 
he wears the highest grade of all Orders, but in addition, he also 
wears the lowest. No private, therefore, can feel aggrieved at 
only receiving the eighth class of an Order, for his Emperor 
also wears this decoration. 


THe ARMY AND THE NATION 


Grand Manceuvres mentioned above are held with a two-fold 
object—to train the troops and higher staffs, and also to educate 
the populace in a spirit of loyalty, patriotism and martial ardour. 
Immense crowds follow the operations, a special feature being the 
marshalling of school children to see the Emperor pass, and watch 
the troops at work. The popular element during manceuvres 
illustrates the very real and close connexion that exists between 
the Army and the nation at large; a further example of this is 
to be found in the ‘ entering-barracks ’ ceremony, as it is called. 

When a new recruit joins the colours he does so under the 
following exhilarating circumstances. A large gathering of his 
fellow-villagers sees him off from the local station, and a deputa- 
tion from the village actually accompanies him to Tokyo, or to 
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whatever military centre he may be ordered to join. A proces- 
sion is formed there, and to the strains of various instruments and 
the waving of flags, the new soldier is escorted to the gates of 
the barracks that is to be his home for the next three years. As 
all the conscripts throughout the Empire join the colours on the 
same day the great military centres are en féte with these 
endless processions, some large, some small, escorting their 
own particular hero to the threshold of his new life. 


THE JAPANESE OFFICER 


The Japanese officer has, practically speaking, no interests of 
any sort, outside his profession; his social engagements are nil, 
and he plays no games, nor does he watch any. There is for him 
no Lord’s or Kennington Oval, no Grand National or Derby, no 
"Varsity boat race or Henley. Even in the regiment the social 
side of the officers’ lives is to our minds curiously neglected. 
They have their mid-day meal together as far as possible, but 
no one lives in barracks, and there is no Mess as we understand 
the word. Leave is seldom sought for; indeed, to most Japanese 
officers the regular tour of Orderly Officer comes round as a sort 
of red-letter day. 

The following story will illustrate the spirit in which games 
are regarded. Some years ago, two Japanese Captains were sent 
to England to study English, and incidentally to be attached to 
British Regiments. It happened that they were attached to 
a unit where cricket and football were played a good deal, and, 
being persuaded by their English comrades, the two Japanese 
joined in as far as possible, and, when not able to play, watched 
the various regimental matches with keen interest. ‘Towards the 
end of their time, the Japanese Military Attaché in London asked 
the C.O. of the unit to which the two officers were attached 
to report on them, as he reported on his own officers; the C.O. 
complied and sent in, what he considered, a glowing report— 
“keen, zealous officers, etc., etc.,"—winding up with the remark 
“very fond of games.’ The Military Attaché was aghast; his 
specially selected officers ‘fond of games,’ and wasting their 
time, no doubt! The officers were telephoned for to London, 
had an unpleasant interview with their chief, and were within 
an ace of being sent back to Japan in disgrace. It occurred to 
them to suggest that their C.O. be asked for a further report ; when 
it appeared that ‘fond of games ’ was usually put on the credit side 
in assessing the character of an officer, there were few men more 
astonished than the Japanese ‘Military Attaché. To this day 
(he is a famous General now) he tells the story against himself 
with gusto, 
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GENERAL Noai 


All the world has heard how General Count Maresuke Nogi, 
victor of Port Arthur, died by his own hand on the night of his 
Imperial Master’s funeral in September 1912. General Nogi, 
perhaps more than any other man, typified in his own person those 
qualities of loyalty, simplicity, courtesy, and valour upon which 
the spirit of the Japanese Empire has been founded ; he was indeed 
a samurai of samurai. Since the death of his two sons in the 
Russo-Japanese War, he had lived much in retirement, but his 
journey to England and Europe in 1911, on the occasion of the 
King’s Coronation, will be remembered by many; and in Japan 
too, in his capacity as President of the Nobles’ School, he occa- 
sionally appeared in public. 

A very simple but impressive ceremony took place at the British 
Embassy in Tokyo on the 25th of April 1912, when the General 
was invested by Sir Claude MacDonald, the British Ambassador, 
with the insignia of the Grand Cross of the Bath. No more than 
some six or seven British officers attended the ceremony; Sir 
Claude MacDonald himself wore the uniform of his old regi- 
ment—the Highland Light Infantry. General Nogi arrived 
on horseback attended by a single aide-de-camp, and was ushered 
into the drawing-room of the Embassy where Sir Claude and the 
British officers awaited him. The Ambassador made a short 
speech in English, which I then had the honour of rendering in 
Japanese to the General. Sir Claude’s words were as follows : 


Your Excellency, I have been commanded by His Majesty the King to 
present to you personally the insignia of a Grand Cross of the Bath, Military 
Division, which high decoration His Majesty has conferred upon you. It is 
to me a very great pleasure and a high honour to undertake this pleasing 
duty, and in the name of the British people, and more particularly the 
British Army, I beg to convey to you our warmest congratulations, coupled 
with the sincere wish that you may long be spared to wear this honourable 
decoration, which you have so worthily won. 


The Ambassador then formally invested the General with the 
various insignia. General Nogi, who had stood with bowed head 
while the King’s Message was being delivered, made a short reply 
in Japanese, emphasising his pleasure at receiving the honour, 
not so much on his own behalf but on behalf of the Japanese Army 
to which he belonged. A photograph of the group was taken, 
showing the General wearing the Star and Collar of the Order, 
and is a much-prized memento of the occasion. Six months later, 
that April morning was vividly brought back to my recollection, 
when I had the great honour and privilege of bearing the General’s 
insignia of the G.C.B. in his funeral procession. 

There are many other great military names in Japan— Marshal 
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Prince Oyama, Commander-in-Chief in the Russo-Japanese War, 
who has only recently been gathered to his ancestors; Marshal 
Count Terauchi, the organiser of victory as Minister of War during 
the Manchurian Campaign in 1904-5, now Prime Minister ; 
Marshal Prince Yamagata, Commander-in-Chief during the 
Chino-Japanese War, Chief of the General Staff in Tokyo during 
the Russo-Japanese War, and now President of the Privy 
Council, and the senior of the Elder Statesmen. Space forbids 
more than a passing reference to these great soldiers, whose names 
are household. words to-day, and whose fame will not pass while 
the Japanese Empire endures. 


Srk CLAUDE MACDONALD AND CAPTAIN BRINKLEY 


I have referred to the close connexion which has existed 
between the British Army and Japan. This connexion is not 
confined to our association with Japanese troops during the Boxer 
rebellion of 1900, during the siege of Tsing-tau in 1914, and during 
these new operations now developing in Eastern Siberia. In 1903 
the British Government had the happy idea of sending British 
officers to the Far East to learn the language of our Ally and to 
study her military system ; the scheme has continued, with prac- 
tically no break, until to-day. Some of those officers had known 
Japan in earlier years, but to many it was still the Land of the 
Cherry-Blossom and the Rising Sun—a country of dreams and 
fairy tales, rather than of hard facts and realities ; but to all who 
went came respect, admiration and affection for that Army and 
those people who have been allied to us now for nearly twenty 
years. And one hopes that these feelings are reciprocated by 
those Japanese officers who have lived with our own Regiments 
in recent years. 

But over and above our combined operations and the exchange 
of ‘ language-officers,’ the British Army has a very close bond with 
Japan. 

Two British soldiers, during their association with Japan and 
her people, have helped to mould the history of the world : Cap- 
tain Francis Brinkley, late Royal Artillery, who lived and worked 
in Japan for forty years; and Sir Claude MacDonald, British 
Minister and Ambassador to Japan from 1900 to 1912—who have 
both now joined the great majority. Captain Brinkley, ever since 
those far-distant days when he helped with his advice the embryo 
modern Japanese Army, always had one idea—to draw close the 
bond of friendship between the Island Empires of East‘and West. 
His influence as Times correspondent in Tokyo and as the proprie- 
tor of the Japan Daily Mail was wielded vigorously, continuously, 
and successfully during all that time. I can see him now at 
the reception at the British Embassy at the close of the Russo- 
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Japanese War, when the Legation was raised to the rank of 
Embassy. To quote from an article appearing in a local paper 
some years later: 

One other figure we must note ;‘old in years, yet with the vigorous step 

of youth, with keen intellectual face and clear-seeing eye. Everyone knows 
him and he speaks with many; yet, ever and anon, he stands apart and 
watches the throng. East and West are close together to-night, and the ideal 
of his early manhood has come, after many days, to full fruition. . . . 
Victorious Japan, in offensive and defensive alliance with the United King- 
dom, welcomes to-night her first foreign Ambassador. Brinkley’s task is 
complete.‘ 
We were fortunate indeed to have changing Japan interpreted for 
us during the transition years by such a man as he. What finer 
epitaph could be desired than the following lines, which appeared 
in the Japan Daily Mail on the 29th of October 1912, the day 
after his death, and described so well his life’s work?— 


In MEMoRIAM. 

Captain F. Brinkley, R.A. 
He has passed forth into the unknown Light, 
And yet what need of unavailing tears? 
The book of life God called him to indite 
Lies nobly finished, rest is now his right, _ 
Who toiled unceasing through the darkening years. 
He buried not his talents out of sight, 
But greatly used them for the world’s delight— 
Life welcomes Death, as toilers welcome night. 


And since he guarded with a lover’s care, 

The Honour and the Glory of this Land, 

And gave himself that men might understand 

All that was pure in her, and good and fair, 

Let her pay this high tribute to his dust— 

Prove herself worthy of his swerveless trust. M. K. 

Our good fortune in having Captain Brinkley as an inter- 
preter was enhanced by having Sir Claude MacDonald as a repre- 
sentative. Few foreigners were better known, more respected 
and liked in all Japan than he; not only did he execute the actual 
Alliance between Japan and Great Britain, but he did much 
towards the growth of that mutual knowledge and understanding 
of each other, that has been of such value to both Nations in all 
their relationships. 

One wishes that he and Captain Brinkley could both have 
lived to see the Army of that great Country they loved so well 
once more take the field in this—the world’s greatest War; but 
one likes to think that the two soldiers are watching those ‘ ever- 
victorious troops’ even now. Perhaps they are; who knows? 


F. 8. G. Piaeorr. 
* The Far East, February 11, 1916. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA: 


qt) 
INDIA AS A COLONISING POWER 


In The Times Sir Theodore Morison recently advocated the 
‘ principle’ that ‘each member of the Empire’ should have, ‘in 
addition to its homeland, certain spheres of influence assigned to 
it in the undeveloped tracts of the Empire.’ Leaving out Canada, 
which has made magnificent contributions to the Imperial cause, 
he distributed the South Pacific Islands to the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the territory up to the Zambesi to the Union of South 
Africa, and German East Africa to India. In the September 
number of this Review’ he develops the idea of the advantages 
of India as a colonising Power and expands the suggestion of a 
‘sphere of influence’ in German East Africa into what appears 
to be Crown Colony Government controlled by India through an 
Indian administration and supported by Indian immigrants on a 
large scale. 

The grounds on which this interesting proposal is based are 
two. It is unfortunately the fact that the unrestricted immigra- 
tion of Indians into the Dominions, and in some cases any immi- 
gration, is at present impossible. That the small number of 
Indians who understand the disability imposed upon their fellow- 
countrymen by the Dominion Governments should keenly resent 
this disability is most natural, and our warm sympathies are with 
them although, as they do not all realise, we are powerless. Sir 
Theodore Morison, therefore, urges that India should ‘ conclude 
a treaty with the other nations of the Empire,’ renouncing her. 
claims and receiving ‘large material compensation.’ In the 
second place, he contends that India can supply in abundance all 
the needs of a wild country covering ‘an area equal to the British 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province,’ and that Indians 
are specially fitted to teach the African tribes the arts of civilisation 
and to convert them into orderly British citizens. With the objects 
in view everyone must cordially agree. We earnestly desire to 


1 *A Colony for India,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 1918. 
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remove every legitimate grievance of the educated class in India. 
Having conquered German East Africa—largely by the agency of 
South African and Indian troops—we have incurred responsibility 
for the future of at least 74 millions of tribesmen who have been 
mercilessly exploited by their former rulers. It is inconceivable 
that this great couatry should be handed back to the tender mercies 
of Germans, who have demonstrated to mankind their hopeless 
and inherent incapacity for governing subject peoples. The recent 
official Report on German Rule in South-West Africa is a damning 
indictment of brutality and licentiousness, of which no settlement 
following the War-could tolerate the perpetuation in any portion 
of the world. The British Administrator states of the Germans : 

In their view the native was an out-and-out barbarian, little better 


than the baboons which frequent the kopjes, and to be treated and dis- 
posed of at the sweet will of the master. 


Even the German Governor was forced in May 1912 to draw the 
attention of the Imperial Government to the danger of a rising, 
pointing out that : 

A desperate feeling is becoming prevalent of late amongst the natives 
in certain areas of the country. The reason which is unanimously given is 
that brutal excesses of Europeans against natives are alarmingly on the 
increase. 


The extermination of the Hereros will not be forgotten, and it is 
now clear that the shocking atrocities committed by the German 
Navy and Army were only manifestations on a large scale of the 
results of the inhuman creed which their Prussian rulers have 
taught to the German people. Whatever happens, the Allies can- 
’ not consent to restore any African territory to a Germany which 
has not undergone complete moral regeneration ; but I earnestly 
hope that we shall not undertake the task of administering the 
late German Colony in East Africa. When the War ends, there — 
will be more than enough work to tax our utmost energies, and 
the cruel losses of our best and most adventurous manhood will 
be sorely felt in restricting our national activities. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable number of men in our citizen armies who will 
come back with a new outlook upon life, and who will prove fit, 
physically and mentally, for work which they could not have 
accomplished but for their war experiences. It is premature to 
decide upon the future of this great conquered territory and, while 
the principle of self-determination is manifestly inapplicable, it will 
be the first duty of the Allies to ensure that the East African 
tribesmen shall be so governed as to guarantee their rights and 
their gradual advancement. 

Sir Theodore Morison admits that ‘ the policy of the Dominion 
Parliaments’ in regard to Indian immigration is ‘not without 
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reasonable foundations,’ which is unfortunately true. I do not 
believe that this policy is based upon any theory that Indians be- 
long to an ‘ inferior race’ ; but the limited emigrating class, having 
lower standards of life than the populations of the Dominions and 
imperfect knowledge of sanitation, is regarded with some dis- 
favour mainly on economic grounds. The trading instinct leads 
them into the towns where they compete with the small local 
distributors, and this competition, like that of our East End aliens, 
is viewed as unfair. The huge Northern Territory of Australia, 
rich in resources which can be developed only with the assistance 
of coloured labour, remains practically derelict. Here surely 
powerful economic considerations will eventually lead to the immi- 
gration of an Asiatic population. The White Australia policy may 
undergo modification, and I have noted opinions in the Melbourne 
Age which would have been resented as dangerously heretical in 
my time. Regulated Indian immigration into the Commonwealth 
is among the probabilities of the future. In recent years the 
economic objection has been reinforced by one of another kind. 
The leaders who assumed direction of the Indian agitation in 
Natal showed little judgment and added to the difficulties of the 
situation as well as to those of us here who were anxious that 
every real grievance should be removed. It was a cruel act to 
start the march from Natal to Johannesburg of helpless women 
and children totally unprovided for the long journey. And when 
the Union Government set up a conspicuously fair tribunal to 
examine the Indian allegations, it was a grave mistake to boycott 
the inquiry. Some of the telegrams sent to India for political 
purposes strayed far from the actual facts, and had the effect of 
creating a feeling of bitterness among educated Indians which © 
was quite undeserved by the British Government. Mr. Gokhale 
told me on his return from South Africa, that while he found some 
difficulty in understanding the attitude of the Boers, he had 
received nothing but kindness and sympathy from the British 
residents, and I begged him to make this statement publicly. 
Since the War began the Indian Colonies on the Pacific have been 
utilised by agitators as a focus for dangerous plots against British 
Rule in India which, in the words of the Rowlatt Report,” ‘came 
within an ace of causing widespread bloodshed.’ A few years ago 
an agitator was sent from Bombay to stir up trouble among the 
Indians in Mauritius who are normally contented and happy, but 
he fortunately achieved little success. The Governments of the 
2 The Rowlatt Report, which should be read by everyone who wishes to 
understand the situation in India, has not yet been published in this country ; 
but, in replying to my motion on the 6th of August, the Under Secretary of 
State for India, though not ‘certain whether that Report can be printed as a 
Parliamentary paper,’ promised that ‘as many copies as possible’ should be 
available in the Library of the House of Lords. 
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Dominions may, not unreasonably, be reluctant to permit condi- 
tions in which such things may happen, and the Indian politicians 
who are nowproclaiming that the startling revelations of the 
Rowlatt Report are inventions of the police forget the injury which 
artful conspirators operating in many parts of the world have 
inflicted on the fair fame of their country in America as well as 
in the British Empire. 

‘ Mesopotamia,’ writes Sir T. Morison, ‘can never be India’s 
Colony ’ ; but Mesopotamia as a British Protectorate will certainly 
find employment for a considerable number of Indians who can 
undertake useful work to which the Arab tribes are unaccustomed, 
and already many of them have found their way to Basra, for 
centuries the resort of Indian traders. His proposals, however, 
go far beyond simple immigration. In order to ‘compensate’ 
India for renouncing a ‘claim’ never enforced or enforceable, 
she is to have a huge colony of her own, with a policy determined 
by herself, an administration and an army controlled by Indians, 
and the right ‘to exclude from her territory in East Africa immi- 
grants'from other parts of the Empire.’ In other words, India is 
for the first time to undertake a task of extreme difficulty which 
would tax the capacity of any experienced Western Power. If 
practical means can be devised by which the natural resentment 
of educated Indians at the attitude of the Dominions can be per- 
manently allayed, everyone who regards the welfare of India as 
one of the first objects of British policy will be only too thankful ; 
but Sir T. Morison’s scheme must appear to all who know the con- 
ditions of India to be purely visionary. This form of ‘ compen- 
sation’ would impose a burden which India is quite unable to 
bear and would result in a failure which could only, and most 
unjustly, injure India in the eyes of the world. 

The first postulate of the scheme is that whole Indian com- 
munities, complete in themselves ‘ with their village craftsmen,’ 
would voluntarily transplant themselves to the dark recesses of 
East Africa. The caste system of the Hindus, who form the 
great majority of the population, still forbids them to wander far 
afield, and has produced an attitude of mind and an outlook on 
less civilised peoples which would powerfully militate against the 
successful administration of primitive tribesmen. Among the 
lower castes, the love of their locality is extraordinarily strong. 
The sheet anchors of the village community of India are the 
village lands and the village gods. The pipul tree, the grama- 
devata (village god) and all the strange ghosts of the departed— 
benignant and malignant—belong to India and cannot be trans- 
ported to African jungles. How can the villager be expected 
willingly to shatter every tie which binds him to his ancestry and 
which will in turn bind his grandchildren to him? The complex 
Vou. LXXXIV—No. 500 3 D 
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claims which arise from totemism, ancestor-worship, exogamy, 
endogamy, and other cherished customs cannot be fulfilled in a 
foreign land. It is not difficult for the English-educated upper 
caste Hindu to settle down in a new country, if the inducements 
suffice; because he may have discarded the embarrassing in- 
junctions of his religion. And the landless Briton will readily 
go to the Dominions or to America, whither he can take his 
God, who is not attached to any particular tree, river, or village 
boundary-mark. His choice of a wife is not rigidly circum- 
scribed, as is that of a Hindu, and if he wishes to remain a 
bachelor he can—at present—do so without the fear of being eter- 
nally damned if he has no son to perform his death ceremony. For 
the Indian woman, the prospect of exile is even more appalling 
and the love of her humble village home more intense. She will 
often pine if only moved from the Deccan to Bombay where she 
cannot ‘eat the air’ to which she is accustomed. Until the spell 
of the Hindu pantheon is broken, Indian agriculturists will never 
become colonisers.on a large scale, and if that happens who can 
foresee the results? Nor is there any large surplus population 
available for emigration, as Sir T. Morison and others appear to 
believe. Parts of India are congested by reason of the inherited 
instincts which I have attempted to describe; but, although in 
recent years labour has shown signs of becoming more fluid, it 
is not adequate to the demands made by extensive public works, 
and the great developments which ought to take place in India 
will provide employment for a larger population than the present. 
Improvements in agriculture, which Government is trying to 
promote, would make greater calls upon the cultivators, who will 
also be further drawn upon by town industries which are steadily 
increasing. India is not in a position to colonise a new country 
entailing permanent exile, and the assumption that people in the 
present. stage of advancement of the average village community 
will abandon the lands of their fathers to build up a new State 
in Africa is baseless. Mahomedans, Sikhs, and Parsis, in limited 
numbers, will continue to find employment abroad ; Indian traders 
will continue to cross the sea; members of the depressed classes, 
if permitted, will still be willing to work in the Colonies; but. 
Brahmanic India will not supply an agricultural population to 
East Africa. 

Still less is India, in present conditions, able to supply the 
varied administrative staff which East Africa will require. There 
is no surplus talent in a sub-continent still only partially developed, 
and unfortunately India is not producing in sufficient numbers 
the practical type of man essential for Sir T. Morison’s purposes. 
Education in India is in a thoroughly unsatisfactory position, and 
Dr. Nair is right in saying that Government is in fault, though 
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perhaps he does not realise the strong opposition of Indian poli: 
ticians to the most necessary reforms. Higher education has 
deteriorated in quality as it increased in quantity, because the 
number of Western teachers in proportion to students has greatly 
decreased, and any effort to raise standards or to divert energies 
from Arts and Law courses into practical channels is met by 
allegations of ulterior motives inimical to the political aspirations 
of India. When the agricultural college for Bombay was 
approaching completion, the first anxiety of intending students 
was to know whether they would also be able to take the LL.B. 
degree, although the improvement of agriculture is the most vital 
need of India. For reasons which I cannot now explain, higher 
education inflicts cruel hardships and bitter disappointment on 
many Indian parents, while the utilisation of young students for 
purposes of political agitation, in which Mrs. Besant excels, has 
militated against serious study. Indians have great natural gifts ; 
but the inherited characteristics of the Brahmans who form the 
great bulk of the educated class do not favour the production of 
the practical qualities which the development of the resources of 
a vast country requires, and it may be that these qualities will 
appear in the lower castes if they are reached by a sound system 
of education. Drastic reforms in education would do far more 
to create nationhood and to promote the advancement and pros- 
perity of India than political changes which may make such 
reforms permanently impossible. 

Meanwhile India either has not or cannot spare the men to 
whom Sir T. Morison assigns the creation of an Indian State out 
of the wildernesses of East Africa. ‘The best of her deputy 
collectors and Tahsildars,’ who are to conduct the civil adminis- 
tration, are wanted in India where they work under supervision 
and in accordance with an elaborate system built up by years of 
experience. The great majority of them being Hindus would 
become terribly home-sick in a strange land if they could be 
induced to emigrate and would find themselves at sea in dealing 
with people and conditions wholly unfamiliar to them. Sir T. 
Morison is probably unaware of the difficulties which may arise 
in posting Indian Civil Servants. In some cases the objection is 
based upon racial incongruity, in others upon climatic conditions 
which the European will readily face. 

As regards the expert work which is essential to the develop- 
ment of the resources of East Africa, India is not at present in 
a position to fulfil the requirements. Her scientists are unfortun- 
ately very few, are needed in India, and have rarely shown aptitude 
for original research, though some of them are doing good work 
under European guidance. The Indian genius has not yet taken 
kindly to the pursuit of science, and the exceptions are rare. In 
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engineering also very few Indians have attained) distinction, and 
great enterprises like those of the Tata family are compelled to 
obtain aid from Europe or America. Indians ate rendering use- 
ful assistance in the sphere of sanitation under the guidance of 
European experts; but the impulse towards sanitary reform has 
come entirely from Government, has met with much opposition, 
and will long be needed if India is to progress in this important 
direction. The medical colleges of India confer a considerable 
number of degrees; but too many of the recipients are unwilling 
to make an effort to build up a practice, and as Sir M. O’Dwyer 
recently pointed out, the ‘sub-assistant surgeons’ have shown 
some reluctance to go to the Front. Excellent medical work is 
being carried on by the Missionary bodies, and the training of 
Indian women promises hopeful results. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that the output of the medical schools has so far fulfilled 
expectations. The field for the profession is immense; but the 
labourers are few, and the desire for Government employment 
- operates against the creation of a large body of private practi- 
tioners able to compete with the Hakims and Vaids who are 
responsible for a heavy annual loss of life and limb. 

While, for the reasons I have tried briefly to explain, I do not 
think that India can provide the type of men necessary for the 
extremely difficult task of administering an African State and of 
winning it for civilisation, Sir T. Morison’s military theories seem 
peculiarly impracticable. He is ‘ prepared to advocate that the 
military defence of the Colony should be put in Indian hands,’ and 
he states that ‘the educated young men who now become deputy 
superintendents in the Indian Police have in them the stuff from 
which to make good regimental officers with coloured troops’ 
raised ‘on the model of the existing King’s African Rifles bat- 
talions.’ There are undoubtedly men in India with strong 
inherited military instincts—Mahomedans, Rajputs, Sikhs and 
Pathans—who would make good leaders of such forces; but ‘ the 
educated young men’ who enter the police are quite unsuited for 
this employment. The Brahman deputy superintendents of 
police do good work as criminal investigators; but their training 
is largely of a clerical character. They have no aptitude for mili- 
tary command, for taking responsibility, or for securing the per- 
sonal ascendancy which alone has made African and Indian troops 
into efficient fighting bodies. Moreover, if the Western principle 
of subordinating the military to the civil authorities is to be 
observed in Sir T. Morison’s Utopia, impossible conditions would 
quickly arise. A Mahomedan or a Rajput commander would 
never accept subjection to a member of the intelligentsia, 
and the results can be imagined. The fact that the harmonious 
working of the widely differing and mutually antagonistic races 
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of India is rendéred possible because they serve under impartial 
British officials is generally forgotten, but may some day be 
learned by painful experience. India’s claim to be regarded as 
a unit among the nations of the world rests absolutely upon British 
Rule and will disappear if that Rule is allowed to be paralysed. 
Then the old fierce passions and deep-seated intrigues which have 
wrecked so many Indian Governments in the past would reappear 
and chaos would return where the pax Britannica has reigned 
supreme. 

Sir T. Morison believes that ‘the Tatas, Mukharjis and indus- 
trial magnates of Western India’ who ‘can afford to risk a good 
deal of capital’ will supply the funds needed for purposes of 
development. Why should they do so when their own country 
provides an almost limitless scope for the wise use of capital ? 
There is in the immense unutilised resources of India ample oppor- 
tunity for Indian enterprise of many kinds; but the followers of 
that great pioneer, Mr. Jamsetji Tata, are all too few, and the 
brains of the intelligentsia are absorbed in political agitation. The 
buried capital of India remains large, and the subscriptions to the 
War Loan have exceeded some unfounded expectations. It has 
latterly shown signs of being turned into productive channels, and 
British enterprises or those supported by Government find no 
difficulty in raising funds; but the distrust caused by the whole- 
sale failure of Indian financial institutions, with the revelation 
of gross incompetence and worse, has operated as a check to 
Swadeshi undertakings. 

I regret to be obliged to throw cold water upon Sir T. Morison’s 
attractive proposals. There are to be found in India men capable 
of many of the tasks which he catalogues; but some of the 
keenest intellects are possessed by those who cannot speak 
English, and who, for this and other reasons, do not take a 
part in public or official life. In present conditions, India, still 
undeveloped and moving gradually on the lines of Western pro- 
gress, is not in any way fitted to undertake a most risky experi- 
ment. Successful colonisation depends upon a combination of 
circumstances which is not now present in India; nor has she 
shown in the past, whether under Hindu or Mahomedan supre- 
macy, any tendency to create subordinate States beyond her 
natural frontiers. Sir. fF. Morison lays stress upon the advan- 
tages which Indian agriculturists would possess in teaching their 
art to the African tribes; but this advantage has not been con- 
spicuous in India where the backward tribal communities are the 
care of Government and of the Salvation Army. Ata time when 
we are doing our best to induce the cultivators to adopt a rational 
plough, the introduction of the primitive Indian implement into 
East Africa might not prove a gain. 
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Sir T. Morison asks some pregnant: questions : 


Could a Government composed of Indians be trusted to work disinter- 
estedly for the welfare of the natives? Would they be clear of racial 
prejudice? Would they hold the balance true between native and Indian? 


There are Indians who would pass all these searching tests ; but 
no one can say what an Indian Government formed from the little 
English-speaking classes and dominated by the most privileged 
priesthood in the world might do. We know, however, that caste 
prejudice may be stronger than ‘race prejudice,’ and that the 
* politically-minded’ Indians who are now agitating for Govern- 
ment by the smallest of oligarchies have vehemently opposed all 
great measures for the benefit of the vast masses of the Indian 
peoples. Sir T. Morison states that ‘the public opinion of India,’ 
which in relative bulk may correspond roughly to the opinion of 
the French-speaking population in this country, ‘ will certainly 
insist that her policy should be generous to the African native.’ 
Generosity to the working classes has not hitherto characterised 
the proceedings of the ‘limited intelligentsia’ now suffering from 
‘ political hunger,’ and the voice of the real people of India 
cannot yet be heard. 

At a time when it is proposed to throw all government in 
India into the melting-pot, the assumption of a heavy burden with 
tremendous responsibilities in a far-off land would be peculiarly 
inopportune. Sir T. Morison does not pause to consider whether 
the Imperial Government could hand over to an Indian Govern- 
ment power to exclude all except Indian immigrants from a huge 
territory in Africa, or whether such a transfer of authority might 
not create serious troubles for the Foreign and Colonial Offices. 
I cannot argue this point, and it is to his peroration that I most 
strongly demur. He tells us that if Indians—meaning a very 
small fraction of the Indian peoples—accept his scheme, ‘they 
must abide by the result; if they fail to justify themselves they 
cannot afterwards claim for India a higher status in the Empire 
than she enjoys to-day.’ Such a trial, in my view, would be 
grossly unfair to India; but if it were applied and India failed, 
her ‘claim’ to the ‘higher status’ which I earnestly desire for 
her could not with any regard for justice be denied. ' 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA: 
(IT) 
THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT 


THE ‘Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms’ submitted by 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy is a document of very 


‘ exceptional interest and importance. There must be many, in 


these days when matters directly connected with the War neces- 
sarily monopolise so much attention, who will be unable to give 
it the study and consideration which it not only requires but also 
undoubtedly deserves. Many therefore did not hesitate to say 
that the Secretary of State’s visit to India and the formal raising 
of the discussion of these measures was inopportune : the protest 
made was sometimes violent. That stage is past. Whatever 
may be one’s opinion as to the wisdom of raising the question at 
the present time, it has now been raised; and it has to be con- 
sidered calmly and carefully. For myself, I am bound to say 
that the action taken seems to have been wise. As the Report 
shows, the educational and: political policy of Government for 
years has been due to principles which fully justify the expectation 
of a substantial measure of self-government for India. At the 
same time, the splendid part that India has taken in fighting for 
the cause of the Allied Nations has begotten'a pride of partnership 
in the Empire which renders opportune a liberal measure of 
reform. On the other hand, ‘a plausible agitation had arisen, 
making a show of appealing to principles for which our best and 
bravest are dying. It was in the hands of irresponsible and some- 
times unscrupulous persons. It was practically impossible to deal 
with such an agitation by mere repression : still less could it be 
permitted to be carried on, unregarded and uncontrolled, among 
ignorant and excitable, peoples. It was necessary to take action. 
All classes have been heard: all shades of opinion ascertained. 
The small but vociferous minority has not been left in possession 
of the field : it has been answered by many voices, less clamorous 
indeed but more potent than itsown. This seems to me a matter 
for congratulation. 
' I was for years a regular reader in India of the Spectator. I 
have recently regretted the fact that it seems to be getting quite 
771 
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out of touch with Indian questions. It seems to know less and 
less of the India that now is. Yet I was hardly prepared for its 
treatment of the Report. On the 13th of July there were two 
articles and a postscript dealing with this subject. The first 
article expressed ‘disgust’ at the ‘apologetic almost cringing’ 
tone of the document, incapacity to trace ‘the tortuous labyrinth 
created by the joint brains’ of those to whom the writer ascribed 
the authorship of ‘this most untimely and circuitous piece of 
political unreason,’ and ‘dislike and contempt ’ for its proposals. 
The second article made ‘a specific suggestion,’ by way of con- 
structive criticism. This was to select a portion of British India, 
as homogeneous as possible in race and creed, and with inhabitants 
who seem fairly capable of self-government. Give to this area 
local autonomy. ‘ Instead of installing a Prince, install a Native 
Republic, subject to the guidance of a Political Officer.’ If this * 
succeeds, try the experiment elsewhere: if not, learn wisdom. 
Though this is scarcely credible, the proposal was apparently 
serious. The postscript was an attempt, which I then believed 
to be unjustified, to identify the Indo-British Association, of which 
I am a member, with this rabid and unreasoning criticism. 

This is not the kind of treatment which the Report deserves ; 
nor is it typical of the treatment it has received. There were four 
gentlemen who formed part of the Secretary of State’s mission 
to India: a member of the House of Lords, a member of the 
House of Commons, and two members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council, one an ex-Lieutenant-Governor and the other a distin- 
guished non-official Indian. These gentlemen took a continuous 
part in the discussions in India, and ‘ unitedly support ’ the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report. The Viceroy’s Council, 
subject to divergent views held by some members as to details, 
unanimously convey their ‘cordial support to the general policy 
which the Report embodies.’ The Members of the (Secretary of 
State’s) Council of India state that ‘ the general policy of the Report 
meets with their unanimous support,’ and that, in their opinion, 
‘it recommends the measures best adapted to ensure safe and 
steady progress in the desired direction.’ At the same time, they 
reserve freedom to reconsider details in view of the criticism which 
has been invited. 

The debates in Parliament were equally encouraging. They 
were conducted mainly by men with some claim to knowledge of 
Indian affairs. In the House of Lords, Lord Sydenham, an ex- 
Governor of Bombay, whose term of office (1907-13) marks him 
as the latest from that Western India school of politics, spoke in 
strong terms of condemnation of the Report and its proposals. 
But to judge from the report of his speech in the Press, his 
criticism was neither helpful nor constructive. He contented 
himself with the suggestion that the Report should be ‘ examined 
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and criticised by some competent body.’ If he has read the ~* 
opinions of the Councils of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, 
which I have quoted, he will probably regard both of these bodies 
as disqualified, owing to their general approval of the scheme. 
Yet these are the authorities on which reliance has hitherto, at 
least ostensibly, been placed for the proper government of India. 
Another ex-Governor, Lord Carmichael (Madras 1911-12 and 
Bengal 1912-17), commended the scheme and demanded careful 
consideration of its details. He was followed by two other ex- 
Governors of Bombay, Lord Harris (1890-95), who maintained 
that India was ‘ warranted in expecting a great measure of self- 
government,’ and Lord Lamington (1903-07), who was relieved to 
find that the Report ‘did not contain so many dangerous features ’ 
as he at first sight thought it did! A former Secretary of State 
declared that the more he studied the scheme the more he liked 
it, and that it now had his ‘approval and concurrence.’ Lord 
Curzon stated the Government position, that no decision will 
be come to regarding the Report until evidence has been received 
regarding its proposals from all shades of public opinion in India. 
Meanwhile, however, the two Committees asked for in the Report 
are being appointed to frame proposals as to important details 
of the scheme. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Montagu had opportunity to 
tnake a very clear and persuasive presentation of his proposals. 
This was followed by a brief discussion in which there was evidence 
of no prejudice against the proposals, but of a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the principle of self-government for India, which mani- 
festly relieved and gratified the Secretary of State and is full of 
hope to the friends of progress in India. Specially noteworthy 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s contribution to the discussion. There are 
few names more generally and sincerely honoured in India than 
his. Many will hail with satisfaction the expression of his pro- 
found conviction that the declaration of the 20th of August 1917 
was right ; his frank statement that something of our authority and 
likings will have to be given up, and even mistakes faced, in the 
course of the necessary education of Indians in self-government ; 
and his cordial recognition that the action taken has been well- 
timed, that the Report has been carefully framed, and that the 
object of the proposals is wise and statesmanlike. 

The discussion of the Report in the Indian Press is very far 
from discouraging, though few papers of mark have pronounced 
a definite opinion for or against the scheme. Some regard the 
scheme as scarcely adequate, others ‘ warmly welcome’ the pro- 
posals, none that I have seen are wholly opposed to any action 
on the lines of the Report. A most important and significant 
feature of the discussion in the Indian Press is the courteous and 
generally sympathetic treatment of the Report by the European 
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Press of the Presidency and Provincial capitals. Recognition is 
made of the ‘serious and honest attempt’ of its authors to deal 
with the problem, of its ‘masterly survey of Indian constitutional 
and administrative history,’ of the ‘fine piece of constructive 
policy’ contained in this ‘notable State document,’ and of the 
‘ opportunity the scheme gives the Indian politician of showing 
what is in him.’ Difficulties are clearly seen ; but if this kind of 
spirit animates Europeans generally, and they secure the co- 
operation of the moderate Indians, little anxiety need be felt as 
to success. 

The Report begins with recalling the announcement made by 
the Secretary of State on the 20th of August 1917, only one sen- 
tence of which need be quoted : 


The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government 

of India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire. 
The British Government was here distinctly pledged to the adop- 
tion of a policy of responsible government in India. Promise was 
given of a substantial advance at an early date and of steady deve- 
lopment in future in respect of self-governing institutions in that 
part of the Empire. This declaration, never repudiated by Parlia- 
ment nor withdrawn by its author, stands to be fulfilled. Other. 
wise there is a distinct breach of faith. It is this declaration 
which Mr. Chamberlain so cordially approves. 

Tt is claimed that in this announcement ‘the British Govern- 
ment adopted a new policy towards three hundred millions of 
people.” This is only true in a sense. There have been not a 
few great Indian statesmen who have given expression to large 
and liberal views of our duty to aim at the enlightenment and 
elevation of the peoples of India, with the distinct hope that the 
time would come when they would ‘have abandoned most of 
their superstitions and prejudices, and become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to frame a regular government for themselves and to conduct 
and preserve it.’ These words, written one hundred and twenty ° 
years ago by Sir Thomas Munro, breathe a spirit and indicate a 
policy shared by many of the past rulers of India. To their 
inspiring ‘vision of a persistent endeavour to train the peoplg of 
India for the task of governing themselves’ cordial recognition is 
given in this Report. This is not quite the same as the policy 
declared in Queen Victoria’s great proclamation of 1858, when the 
government of India was transferred from the East India Com- 
pany to the Crown, that Her Majesty’s ‘subjects of whatever 
race or creed shall’be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
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in her service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their’ 
education, ability and integrity duly to discharge.’ Nor can the 
people of India be said to have a share in the responsible govern- 
ment of the country merely because certain local and municipal 
matters are committed to bodies in the work of which their repre- 
sentatives take an important part. The former measure, carried 
out, as it has been, steadily and in a liberal spirit, vindicates the 
equality of our King’s subjects of all races; but the office held 
is under the Government and does not involve self-government. 
The latter measure also gives important work to Indians employed 
in Local Self-Government, and is the very best training for respon- 
sible government; but it does not itself involve a share in the 
government of the country. To the spirit which has led to the 
efforts made to apply these two large-hearted measures the Report 
pays tribute; but they are not immediately connected with the 
subject with which it deals. 

The experience of the results of employing capable Indians 
in higher office, and of securing the co-operation of representative 
men in’ local and municipal work, has led gradually to summoning 
selected men to the Legislative Councils (1861), to the appoint- 
ment of certain of them by election (1889), and to the enlargement 
of the Councils and the great growth of the elective system, along 
with the appointment of an Indian to each Executive Council 
(1909). In this connexion, I should like to enter my emphatic 
dissent from the opinion sometimes expressed that ‘Local Self- 
Government has not been an encouraging experiment.’ I have 
served for many years in one province, been successively Head 
of two different provinces, and toured all round every province 
in India on two different Commissions, besides seeing the whole 
of India from the point of vantage of the Home Department of 
the Government of India ; and I have no hesitation in saying that, 
wherever that experiment has been worked sympathetically and 
earnestly by Government officers, it has been a great success. I 
might illustrate this from the experience of the province I know 
best. In the Central Provinces, under Sir John Morris and Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite, strenuous efforts were everywhere made to 
secure a sound system of election of representatives by those really 
interested in the work to be done—specially in the rural Local 
Boards and District Councils—to give these representatives real 
responsibility, and to encourage and recognise good work. The 
results were excellent. Only the other day, Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock, one of the very ablest administrators in India, gave similar 
testimony’in a speech delivered at Mandalay. I know some 
places in India where the experiment was far from satisfactory ; 
but the officers concerned were to be blamed at least as much as the 
people. Such failures as there have been afford as valuable a 
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lesson as the successes themselves. From these successes came 
naturally the policy followed in respect of Legislative, and 
(latterly) Executive, Councils from 1861 to 1909. Of that policy 
the Report gives a very full and appreciative history. It pays full 
tribute to the aim underlying that policy to associate Indians in 
the administration of the country. 

How far then are the authors of this Report justified in char- 
acterising the declaration of the 20th of August 1917 as pledging 
the British Government to the adoption of ‘a new policy’? The 
claim, as explained and limited in the most interesting account 
of the whole history of the question which the Report contains, 
seems to me to be justified by two facts. The first is that, though 
individual officers have had some such idea before them, this is 
the first clear declaration on the part of the British Government 
that responsible government in India is its aim. The second 
fact is, that the scheme outlined in this Report proposes imme- 
diately to give responsibility to the people’s representatives in 
respect of certain departments of government, and to provide 
suitable machinery for systematic progress in the devolution of 
responsibility. Even the Morley-Minto reforms gave the non- 
official representatives of certain sections of the people only the 
right of obtaining explanations of policy by asking questions in 
Council and of making such criticism as they saw fit : a valuable 
right, no doubt, both to the Government, as making known certain 
phases of public opinion, and to the people as compelling the 
Government to consider and to explain measures in light of that 
public opinion. But it was a right of criticism merely. It 
involved no sense of responsibility in those who exercised it. 
Irresponsible criticism is a poor means of political education, and 
is fraught with no little danger. This is the point of departure 
for the ‘new policy’ of this Report. To this extent, and in this 
respect, the policy is new ; but the Report shows, in no ungenerous 
manner, that it is the inevitable outcome of the principles and 
practice of British Rule in India for generations. 

This new policy deals with the Provinces first of all. The 
Report has a great deal to say which is of first-rate importance 
about the relations between the Secretary of State and Parlia- ~ 
ment on the one hand and India on the other, and between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State on the one hand and the Pro- 
vincial Governments on the other. I cannot recall any document 
which explains these relations more clearly. The explanation is 
necessary for this among other reasons, that the British public 
and the Indian peoples alike may understand the grave respon- 
sibility that rests on the British Parliament for the proper govern- 
ment of India, and how that responsibility may best be met. 
The final responsibility of the Parliament exercised through the 
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Secretary of: State and the Viceroy (in Council) is not to be 
touched during the period of training and transition in respect of 
self-government in the provinces. Measures are, however, proposed 
for the more effective discharge of that responsibility in each case, 
and for such devolution of authority to the provinces as may prove 
necessary for the working out of the proposals. These measures 
need not be discussed at present. They commend themselves 
generally to me, as likely to contribute to the more effective con- 
duct of Indian affairs and to the more intelligent interest in them 
in Parliament. The important feature of this part of the proposals 
is that the Government of India is to remain responsible to Parlia- 
ment alone (through the Secretary of State), until it is seen how 
responsible institutions are growing, and how the experiment in 
self-government in the provinces is succeeding. 

‘The Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps 
toward the progressive realisation of responsible government 
should be taken.’ This is the sphere of operation of the scheme 
as immediately proposed by its authors, who also express the aim 
of their operations with perfect clearness. 

We wish to attain complete responsibility where we can and as early as 
we can, and we intend that its attainment should depend upon the efforts 
of the Indian people themselves. If would not be fair to give it to them 
till they fulfil the necessary conditions. 

There are, in this connexion, four main characteristics of the 
proposals : (1) That the part played by the popular element in the 
Councils shall not be confined to mere criticism of the adminis- 
tration, but shall be characterised by some measure of respon- 
sibility ; (2) that the vital parts of the administration shall not 
be disturbed, nor the control of experienced rulers impaired in 
respect of them, during the confessedly experimental and educa- 
tional stage of self-government; (3) that as the sense of respon- 
sibility develops, and the capacity for administration grows, more 
and more power shall be given to the people’s representatives ; 
and (4) that the progress made towards the complete realisation 
of the policy now distinctly announced, and the results of the 
measures adopted, shall be systematically examined by periodic 
Commissions deriving their authority from Parliament itself. 
These are the points that make the scheme specially attractive. 
It substitutes responsibility for mere right to criticise ; it gives real 
power to the popular element in the Councils, without endangering 
in the experiment the vital parts of the administration ; and it 
provides that that which is recognised as the ultimate aim shall 
be steadfastly held before the Government and the people, and 
that progress shall be systematic. In all this we have a distinct 
advance on anything that went before. What went before may 
have—and undoubtedly has—prepared the way for this: it has 
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also constituted the necessity for some such development of policy 
as is now proposed. I welcome this sane but plucky effort to 
deal with that necessity. 

The first important step to be taken in the development of this 
policy is the demarcation of the sphere of business to be made 
over to the control of the popular element in the government of 
a Province. The Report therefore proceeds to provide for the 
division of the departments of provincial administration into two 
classes, viz. ‘ the reserved subjects’ and ‘the transferred subjects.’ 
The former are those which, during a longer or shorter part of 
the period of experiment, training and transition, must, in the 
vital interests of administration, remain under the control of the 
British Parliament to be exercised through the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy and Governors in India. These are Departments 
such as those primarily concerned with the maintenance of law 
and order or with matters vitally affecting the interests of the 
masses not yet adequately represented. The ‘ transferred subjects’ 
are those which are to be immediately—and from time to time 
in future—made over to the control of the popular element in the 
Government. In these it is proposed to include those departments 
which afford most opportunity for local knowledge and. social 
service, those in which Indians have.already shown keen and 
intelligent interest, those in which mistakes are not irremediable 
or disastrous, and those which specially stand in need of develop- 
ment by the people. Clearly this demarcation of the sphere of 
business cannot at present be the same for all provinces. It is 
therefore proposed that a Special Committee should be at once 
appointed to go round all the provinces of India and, ‘after dis- 
cussion with the Government and people of each province,’ draw 
up lists of transferred subjects suitable to the present special condi- 
tions in each case. As the sense of responsibility and the capacity 
for government grow, other departments will be added to these 
lists. This is one of the Committees the appointment of which 
Lord Curzon announced. 

As to the administration of these ‘transferred subjects’ it is 
provided that the Executive Government of a Province shall, for 
the present, be a composite body. One element in it will be the . 
Governor and an Executive Council of two members: these two 
members will be a European of long official experience and a 
selected Indian. The Governor in Council will have charge of 
‘reserved subjects.’ The other element in the Government would 
consist of the Governor and one or more members (according to 
the number and importance of the subjects not reserved), chosen 
by the Governor from the elected members of the Legislative 
Council. These would be known as ‘ Ministers,’ and would be 
members of the Executive Government but not of the Executive 
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Council. - While decisions on ‘reserved subjects,’ and on the Pro- 
vincial Budget supply for them, would rest with the Governor and 
his Executive Council, decisions on ‘transferred subjects,’ and 
the supply for them, would rest with the Governor and the 
Ministers. 

Now comes the question of legislation. First as regards 
reserved subjects, the Governor shall have power to certify that 
a Bill is ‘ essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the 
peace or tranquillity of the province, or of any part thereof, or for 
the discharge of his responsibility for the reserved subjects.’ This 
Bill shall then be read, and its general principles discussed, in 
the full Legislative Council, which may by a majority ask that 
the Governor’s certificate be referred for confirmation to the 
Government of India. Unless the certificate is set aside the Bill 
will be automatically referred to a Grand Committee of the Council. 
This Grand Committee would be chosen for each Bill, partly by 
ballot and partly by nomination, the Governor nominating a bare 
majority. ‘The Bill as passed by the Grand Committee would be 
reported to the whole Council, where it might be discussed, but 
not modified except on the motion of the Executive Council. The 
Government would have the advantage of full discussion in the 
Council ; but the decision would remain with the Government and 
. the Grand Committee. Legislation on transferred subjects or on 
non-certificated Bills would be by the whole Council. On its 
introduction such a Bill might be challenged by a Member of the 
Executive-Council as impinging on the reserved sphere. It would 
then be referred to the Governor, who might certify as above. If 
not, it would be disposed of by the whole Council. Of course, the 
assent of the Governor, the Governor-General and the Crown will 
remain necessary for Provincial Legislation. 

It is clear that such a scheme as this demands very consider- 
able enlargement of the Provincial Councils, so as to have any- 
thing like effective representation. The franchise also requires 
very serious attention. If an autocratic Government calls in a 
few men to advise it, the method of selection is comparatively 
unimportant. But if we are aiming at having a popular element 
in the Government, we must have as fair representation as possible 
of the people generally. The system that would secure fair repre- 
sentation in one province might not secure it in another. In some 
provinces, and even in some districts of the same province, 
education and enlightenment have gone further than in others; 
and the franchise might well be much wider. In some provinces, 
a certain element of communal representation might be necessary 
at least for a time : in others, it might be only mischievous. This 
condition of things requires an electoral survey of the whole 
country. The authors of this Report propose that this work should 
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be undertaken by a special Committee to be appointed for the 
purpose as soon as possible. This is the other of the two Com- 
mittees, the appointment of which was announced by Lord 
Curzon. It is clear that, until these Committees have reported, 
the scheme is incomplete ; and judgment must be so far suspended. 
At the same time, we have enough before us to justify our giving 
the general policy our cordial support and earnest commendation. 

The Minute by the Members of the Council of India recom- 
mends the publication of ‘the various addresses and schemes put 
before the Secretary of State in India,’ or at least ‘a very careful 
selection embodying all shades of opinion.’ I gather, from Lord 
Islington’s statement in the House of Lords, that the Government 
does not intend to accept this recommendation, but to content 
itself with filing copies in the library of the House. The Indo- 
British Association has published a compilation, ‘by no means 
exhaustive,’ entitled Indian Opposition to Home Rule: What the 
British Public ought to know. I had carefully followed the dis- 
cussions in India as reported in the Indian papers; and I am 
bound to admit that the compilation has very serious defects. 
There are certain misleading statements, which one would hardly 
have expected in a compilation bearing the imprumatur of this 
Association, When we are told in the Foreword that ‘in every 
province millions of the uneducated and depressed classes are ready 
to bear testimony to their deep conviction’ of the necessity of 
British supremacy, we should like to know how these millions 
have intimated this readiness. When the writer goes on to speak 
of the ‘ uneasiness and alarm created by the visit of the Secretary 
of State to India and by the prospect of radical and premature 
political reforms among the vast majority of the Indian people,’ 
he is surely using language in an un-English sense; or he is 
ignorant of the conditions of life and thought among that ‘ vast 
majority.’ For the most part, they would be probably quite 
unaware of the Secretary of State’s visit, and certainly wholly 
unacquainted with the reforms under discussion. 

It is also very much to be regretted that a compilation intended 
to instruct the British Public should have published, under the 
heading ‘ Extracts from a Letter from Hindu Villagers of Bengal,’ 
a document professing to be an ‘appeal from poor villagers.’ 
These ‘poor villagers’ ‘know nothing of self-government,’ but 
write in idiomatic English on railways and ‘shipping and the best 
interests of governments and merchants. Not less to be regretted 
is the labour spent in cutting out of some newspaper or other 
silly statements by individual Indians about the grant of political 
rights being likely to seduce men from science and art, or grossly 
exaggerated remarks of some rampant orator about the ‘ hate’ 
which is erroneously represented as characterising the ordinary 
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life of the Indian village community, while most important docu- 


_ ments are omitted. Among these omissions, for example, is the 


joint address from Indians and Europeans presented to the Secre- 
tary of State and duly published in the newspapers. It was signed 
by Indian and European leaders of great influence and of moderate 
views. Surely the British public should have been informed of its 
existence. Probably most of all to be regretted is the fact that 
this compilation is published, after the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, without any intimation of the fact that the 
documents it contains deal with demands utterly different from 
the proposals of the Report, and that these documents have 
received full consideration from its authors. 

Defective, however, as this compilation is, it has some interest, 
and may be of some service, in considering the Constitutional 
Reforms. The natural impulse of the British Democracy would 
surely be to reject, with scornful incredulity, the notion that demo- 
cratic institutions are utterly and permanently unsuitable to India. 
They would naturally be inclined to go much further than the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report proposes. With them, what would 
require justification is not the proposal to grant political freedom, 
but the limitations believed for the present to be necessary. With 
all its defects, this compilation does afford to the discriminating 
reader, even if he has not much knowledge of India, some material 
for judging of the necessity for these limitations and safeguards. 
There is vigorous denunciation of Mrs. Besant and her ‘ Theoso- 
phical friends’ and political satellites, and distrust of their political 
aims is strongly expressed by Hindus, Muhammadans, and Chris- 
tians. The proposal for the immediate grant of Home Rule is 
utterly condemned, as inconsistent alike with the desires and the 
interests of the majority ; and ‘ violent and rapid ’ change is depre- 
cated. There is an earnest plea for satisfying legitimate demands 
for reform without unduly prejudicing the interests of minorities 
or weakening the Government, and for maintaining ‘ British 
control and co-operation’—‘the moderating and adjusting 
influence of the British Government ’—for years to come. More 
earnest effort, on the part of the Government and of the people 
themselves, for the spread of education, especially among the 
backward castes and the depressed classes, is also wisely urged. 
Meanwhile, it is argued that ‘if the governing institutions of the 
country are more and more brought under popular control,’ 
adequate provision should be made for the protection of minorities, 
for the effective representation of the castes which constitute the 
masses, and for a due share of all races in popular legislation, 
and that progress should be cautious and gradual. 

At the same ‘time, there is very significant recognition, by 
the same men, of ‘the necessity of making India as democratic 
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as may be possible,’ and of the fact ‘ that nothing will rouse India 
to her greatness as the democratic ideal will do.’ These two 
quotations are from what is perhaps the most powerful attack on 
the demand for immediate Home Rule to be found in the com- 
pilation. These sentiments are reflected throughout the little 
volume, and tend to confirm one’s view of the wisdom of the policy 
set forth in the Report and of its suitability to India. There is 
one very striking lesson in the compilation, which old Indians like 
myself will do well to remember, viz. that India is not to-day what 
it was even ten years ago. We used to think—and it was true— 
that the masses were represented only by the Government officers 
who, following the noble tradition of the services, gave themselves 
to the earnest sympathetic and friendly study of the circumstances 
and interests of the common people. It is certainly not so now 
in the same degree. These documents show that the agricultural 
community, the non-Brahman castes, the depressed classes and 
other once voiceless sections of the community, can now make 
themselves heard with good effect. The caution these documents 
advise is still necessary; but the necessity: is growing less, and 
it will decrease more rapidly when criticism of Government 
measures is yoked to responsibility. 

‘The perusal of these papers, and of many others, some of them 
of great importance, which this compilation does not contain, only 
confirms my strong inclination to accept the main propdsals of 
the Report as the best solution yet offered of the great Indian 
constitutional problem. This is really no leap in the dark but 
@ cautious forward movement step by step. The Report starts with 
the conviction, which I have held ever since I knew anything of 
village life in India—the life of the vast majority of its population— 
that there rests on the British Government and its officers a grave 
responsibility for the efficient administration of India and the 
maintenance of peace and righteousness. Under our constitution, 
this responsibility rests ultimately on Parliament. The Report 
recognises, at the same time, that the aim of the Government 
in India has been, and must be, subject to that responsibility, 
to associate Indians more and more in every branch of the adminis- 
tration, and gradually to develop self-governing institutions: It 
makes a clearer declaration of that aim than ever before, and sup- 
plies means for giving it effect. It provides for systematic training 
in self-government, for progressive devolution as capacity is shown, 
and for periodic and careful examination of the results by Parlia- 
mentary Commissions. It safeguards the vital interests of the 
administration during the period of transition, and supplies the 
highest motive for earnest patriotic effort in making further deve- 
lopments depend on such effort. I give the scheme a hearty 
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* welcome, and I earnestly hope that it will be launched without 
unnecessary delay and successfully carried out. 

It need hardly be said that I do not accept without question 
all the opinions and proposals contained in this Report. I hope 
to have the hontur in a few days of laying before the Secretary of 
State some criticisms which I desire, in accordance with his public 
invitation, to offer. But I do earnestly hope, for the sake of the 
peace and prosperity of my adopted country, that the main prin- 
ciples of the Report will be adopted and applied in the spirit of 
the authors. ‘If the Government is sympathetic and broad- 
minded, if Indian leaders are sincere and public-spirited, why 
should the scheme break down?’ Non-official Europeans already 
show a disposition no longer to stand aloof, but to join with 
moderate Indians in support of reasonable reform and steady 
progress. The Zamindars, or great landowners, are giving 
evidence of a similar spirit, and of a desire to take their place as 
the natural leaders of the people. Generous support has also been 
given to the scheme by the Members of the Viceroy’s Council and 
by some of the best representatives of the Indian Civil Service. 
Let this spirit prevail, and success is assured. The Provincial 
Governments have no light task before them in framing schemes 
for the franchise and lists of ‘transferred subjects’; but Indian 
administrators do not usually shirk difficulties. 

It would be foolish to suppose that any scheme of self-govern- 
ment, or any steps in that direction, will secure immediately the 
happiness of the people all over India. The need for high-class 
administrators with the old traditional interest in the people will 
remain ; and for years to come the happiness of the vast population 
of the interior will depend mainly on the character of the District 
Officers of all Departments of the Service. But the gradual and 
cautious development of self-governing institutions is a lofty aim 
for men working in India, and one to which the British Govern- 


’ ment is now formally pledged. Lord Sydenham is reported in 


The Times to have said, at a meeting of the Indo-British Associ- 
ation on the 29th of July, which I was unfortunately prevented 
from attending, that ‘ no man of intelligent self-respect would take 
office (as a Governor) under the conditions outlined in the Report.’ | 
I can scarcely think that any man, with the British capacity for 
governing, would agree with him. The genius of our rule is to 
lead men, not to drive them. The work of.an official in India 
may not be easier in the future ; but it will be in many respects 
more inspiring and attractive than ever. 
A. H. L. Fraser. 


Since the above was written, I have had the pleasure of 
reading Dr. Nair’s article in the September number of this Review. 
3E2 
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I respectfully recognise its ability and the powerful manner in 
which the arguments against the Reform scheme are marshalled. 
I cannot, however, accept its statement-of the case. Frankly, it 
seems to me that Dr. Nair’s one idea is terror of Brahman 
supremacy. His criterion of any scheme of reform is its effect on 
Brahman influence. My old impressions of two very extensive 
tours, made in Madras and all the other provinces, enable me in 
some measure to understand this. The particular problem of 
fitting the Brahman into a scheme-of reform without danger to 
others is especially a problem of Southern India. The caste diffi- 
culty exists everywhere, but nowhere in the same form or to the 
same degree. Even in Madras, however, I do not see that this 
problem is insoluble. It will have to be grappled with by the two 
Committees (on the franchise and on ‘transferred subjects ’) 
which are to be appointed to deal with the most important details 
of the scheme, province by province. 

For the rest, I think that Dr. Nair gravely over-estimates the 
influence of Mrs. Besant and her friends. The proceedings of the 
National Congress, of which a telegraphic report has been received, 
do not indicate that these worst enemies of progress are very 
jubilant over the scheme. It is too just and too cautious to please 
them. On the other hand, I think that Dr. Nair seriously under- 
estimates what he calls ‘the Indian political hunger.’ I know 
with certainty, from my long and intimate acquaintance with all 
classes in at least two provinces of North India, that ‘ political 
hunger ’ is not confined to self-interested fire-brands and misguided 
students. Nor is it a ‘ pathological’ hunger. The power to 
govern others is certainly not necessarily the right of any man or 
body of men; but self-government is a right which can only be 
justly withheld from the incapable or unworthy. The best desire 
to exercise it ; and their desire grows stronger as they become more 
enlightened. Strange circumstances have given the British people 
at least the temporary right to rule India; but the right involves 
obligations which have been clearly recognised. I believe one of 
these obligations to be, that we shall give self-government to the 
people—wisely and cautiously, as fitness for it is shown—with all 
due regard to the interests of all classes to be affected. I therefore 


support this scheme. 
A. H. Li. Fraser. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, NO. D: 
A RETROSPECT 


THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES: 1877—1901 


On the completion of five hundred numbers of this Review I 
crave leave to offer a few words of reminiscence of the first fifty 
volumes that appeared in the last century between the years 
1877 and 1901. There are only two survivors of those who wrote 
in the first volume, Sir William Crookes and myself; and I can 
never forget all that I owe to the Review as a literary organ, 
all that it has done for English literature, and all I owe as a friend ~ 
to Sir James Knowles, the founder of this periodical, the fellow- 
worker, I may say, of so many men of light and leading. Though 
I have found a hospitable welcome in these pages from the first 
down to to-day, I will confine my remarks to the numbers of - 
the dates just mentionéd, of which a complete catalogue was 
issued by the Editor in 1902. I leave to others to speak of the 
Review in the present century, when, since the death of Sir 
James in 1908, it has been carried on by his daughter’s husband. 
All that I will say of the later series is this: it has been main- 
tained on the same lines, with the same liberal spirit, with the 
same generous interest in the higher thought of the age, the 
same love of pure literature. Above all, I venture to add, with 
bold assertion of the principle on which the Founder relied— 
‘free public discussion by writers invariably signing their own 
names.” 

In the catalogue issued by Sir James in 1902 he said ‘No man 
can make an anonymous speech with his tongue, and no brave 
man should desire to make one with his pen, but, having the 
courage of his opinions, should be ready to face personally all 
the consequences of all his utterances.’ This honourable prin- 
ciple has been bravely maintained by the family of Sir James. 
As one who has followed this rule in a long literary life, and has 
known not a little of the boycott and the hostility that it has 
to meet, I bear witness to the value of signed expression of all 

1 My first article appeared in the second number of the Review (April 
1877) and Sir William Crookes wrote in the fifth (July). 
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serious political, social and religious argument. Nobly for more 
than forty years this Review has upheld the banner of good 
faith. 

When Knowles, who had been Editor of the Contemporary 
Review from 1870 to 1877, determined to found a new Review 
of his own, he had the powerful support of Tennyson, of Glad- 
stone, of Dean Stanley, of Cardinal Manning, of Dr. James 
Martineau, of Professor Huxley, and of Matthew Arnold. He 
thus opened his venture with a poem by the Laureate, an essay 
on Opinion by Mr. Gladstone, the story of the Vatican Council 
by Cardinal Manning, the summary of recent science by Professor 
Huxley, and a eulogy of a famous hero by Matthew Arnold. 
Among the earlier contributors were Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
the Great Eltchi at Constantinople, Lord Sherbrooke, Lord 
Selborne, the eighth Duke of Argyll, Sir W. Crookes, Professor 
W. K. Clifford, Sir Henry Maine, Sir John Lubbock, Professor 
Tyndall, J. A. Froude, John Ruskin, R. W. Church, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dr. James Martineau, the Chief Rabbi, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, Sir Sidney Colvin, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Frederick 
Myers, W. H. Mallock, and myself. True to its principle of an 
open court of discussion by responsible representatives of various 
churches, creeds, and forms of learning, literature and art, James 
Knowles invited to his forum the first of living poets and the first 
-political chief of the age, prelates of the Anglican and the Catholic 
Church, the venerable chief of the Nonconformists, the Chief 
_ Rabbi, the leading men of science, the most famous soldier, the 
first of living critics, the most illustrious prophet of Art, a group 
of accomplished essayists—in a word, Literature, Politics, 
Science, War, Theology, Dissent, Agnosticism, and Positivism. 

The note of the new Review was to be an open Court for the 
free handling of all forms of serious thought and for the many 
facets of science, art, and literature. As we turn to the Catalogue 
of writers prepared in 1902, we may see how widely and how 
fairly the Editor understood his task. Take first the ancient 
Church of Christendom. We have three Cardinals—Newman, 
who wrote in 1884 ‘On the Inspiration of Scripture’; Manning, 
who wrote five articles in the first volume and altogether twelve, 
the last being not long before his death ; and Cardinal Vaughan, 
who wrote on the Life of Manning in 1896. Other eminent 
Catholic essayists were Monsignore Capel, Father Cody, 8.J., 
J. G. Snead Cox, Editor of The Tablet; Dr. St. G. Mivart; 
Father Clarke, 8.J.; Dr. W. G. Ward, and his son Wilfrid 
Ward; Dr. Déllinger, who wrote on M. Dupanloup, and other 
foreign Catholics; Mr. W. 8. Lilly, who has constantly written 
from 1882 down to last month ; and Canon William Barry, D.D., 
who wrote from 1877, also down to September 1918. 
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The Anglican Church was represented by the following 
Bishops: of Carlisle, who wrote frequently on religious con- 
troversies ; of Gloucester ; of Peterborough (Dr. Magee) ; of Here- 
ford; of St. Asaph; of Southwark, and of St. Andrews (Dr. C. 
Wordsworth). Of Deans there were Deans Stanley and Bradley, 
of Westminster ; Deans Church and Gregory, of St. Paul’s; the 
late Dean of Winchester; the late Dean of Ripon; Dean Hole 
of Rochester ; and among many other eminent Churchmen there 
were Canon Samuel Barnett; Canon Teignmouth Shore; 
Archdeacon, later Dean, Farrar; and the Rev. Doctor Jessopp. 

Nonconformist Churches were represented by Dr. James 
Martineau, who wrote in the second number down to his 
own ninety-first year; by Mr. J. Guinness Rogers, a 
constant champion of what Matthew Arnold called ‘the 
dissidence of dissent’; the Mosaic faith sent Dr. Hermann 
Adler, then Chief Rabbi; Mr. Leonard Montefiore; Oswald 
John Simon; Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, and Mr. 
Walter Rothschild. Professor Huxley and Herbert Spencer 
propounded the Agnostic heresy; and I was allowed to 
present the heresy of Auguste Comte. Altogether the various 
forms of religious thought were fairly heard pro and con. 
Tolerance and mutual respect, the fruits of the Metaphysical 
Society, of which Knowles was the originator and the manager, 
could not be carried farther than they were in the days of the 
Darwinian, Neo-Catholic, and Neo-Christian controversies. 

From theology and heresiarchs we may turn to politics. Mr. 
Gladstone, the Achilles of the Nineteenth Century (I mean, of 
course, of the Review, not the era), certainly did not sulk in his 
tent. He opened the campaign in the very first number, he con- 
tinued to pour out articles on politics, religion, art, mythology, 
and romance, down to his own eighty-seventh year. ‘Altogether 
he contributed no fewer than sixty-eight different articles, an 
astonishing product of one who had been four times Prime 
Minister. No other contributor in the twenty-four years 
1877-1901 approached that number of papers, and none certainly 
approached him in the multiplicity of the topics he had treated. 
John Morley, the Patroclus to Mr. Gladstone’s Achilles, when he 
ceased to be Editor of the Fortnightly Review in 1882, turned to 
the Nineteenth and down to 1902 he had contributed ten papers, 
the latest being the study of Guicciardini in 1897; nor has he 
ceased his connexion with the Review in the current century, 
in which some important essays appeared, now collected in the ~ 
fourth volume of his Miscellanies. 

Although Mr. Gladstone was the sponsor, and in some sense 
the father of the Nineteenth Century, ceftainly its protagonist, 
if not the ‘ Mr. Speaker’ of this Parliament, it would have been 
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quite contrary to the principles of the founder to make it in any 
sense a Party organ. From the first, George Douglas, eighth 
Duke of Argyll, held up the banner of stout Whiggery, and of 
orthodoxy. I find him responsible for twenty-two articles. Then 
we have the present Earl Curzon and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ; 
Edward Henry, fifteenth Earl of Derby, and the late Lord 
Courtney. Robert Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke, contributed ten 
articles; Lord Selborne, the Lord Chancellor, a few; Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, Mr. Lecky, and many bitter opponents of the 
Gladstone Party. It cannot be said that Knowles held the lists 
of battle in any spirit of partiality even for the great statesman to 
whom he was so much beholden. 

Knowles was a stout defender of the British Empire and he 
often invited great administrators to explain their views of 
imperial problems. I have already mentioned Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who contributed six articles in his 91st and 93rd 
years. Amongst others were Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Sir G. 
Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), Lord Curzon as Viceroy of 
India, Lord Cromer, the ninth Duke of Argyll, Lord Brassey, 
Sir John Gorst, Lord Blachford, Lord Buxton, Lord Lamington, 
Earl Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock (our Minister in China), the Earls of Northbrook and 
of Lytton, successive Viceroys of India. Lastly Mr. Arthur 
James Balfour, who wrote a review of Morley’s Life of Cobden. 

Of course Knowles took care to have India and Asiatic 
problems treated by those who had first-hand knowledge of 
these, and treated on all their many sides. And so we find 
amongst contributors to the Review three Viceroys, Earl of 
Northbrook, Earl of Lytton, and Earl Curzon. Among adminis- 
trators are Sir Henry Maine, Sir Richard Strachey, Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir William Wedderburn, Sir J. Rees, 
Sir W. Hunter, Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Francis Younghusband 
and his brother, Sir Salar Jung, the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
Ameer Ali, Rajah Pertab Singh, Pertab Chunder, Mehdi Ali, 
Rajah Murli Marobar. Among British-Indian reformers are 
Florence Nightingale, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Seymour Keay, and 
Mr. Henry Fawcett, M.P. One of the most interesting of the 
Indian essayists is Miss Cornelia Sorabji, an educated Parsee 
lady, who writes on ‘ Urmi, a poisoned Queen,’ and again on 
‘Stray Thoughts of an Indian Girl.’ 

The years 1877-1901 included periods of keen debate on Home 
Rule and other Irish problems, and the Review by its principles 
was necessarily open to various phases of opinion. Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Morley have been already mentioned as general 
contributors. Others on Irish-affairs among Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues were James Bryce (now Viscount Bryce), G. Shaw 
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Lefevre (now Lord Eversley), W. E. Forster, M.P., Lord 
Courtney, Earl of Dunraven, Lord Monteagle, Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Sir Gavan Duffy, the Knight of Kerry, O’Connor 
Power, Barry O’Brien, William O’Brien, M.P., John Dillon, 
M.P., John Redmond, M.P. (who wrete eight articles), Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., and Michael Davitt, who wrote eight articles. 
Perhaps, it must be admitted that Sir James, who I believe was 
personally a moderate Unionist, felt bound to give the case of 
Irish Home Rule a truly fair hearing in his Review. 

Another burning controversy was also treated—that on 
Women’s Suffrage, on which in 1889 James Knowles published 
@ powerful protest of women who opposed it. Foremost among 
these ladies were Mrs. Creighton and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who 
are thought now to have changed their minds. But, as all this 
is now ancient history, we may draw a veil over what has become 
so entirely transformed. 

Questions of Industry and the claims of Labour were treated 
with the same liberal spirit as the claims of Ireland, perhaps with 
even special willingness to give ear to the voice of the Workers. 
In a high-class organ, it was hardly thought necessary to state 
and re-state the views of capitalists and landlords, and certainly 
there were plenty of both, such as Lord Brassey, Andrew Carnegie, 
Lord Rothschild, and not a few men of wealth and rank. Knowles 
was resolved to give Labour a fair field. In January 1878 the 
Review opened with articles by Joseph Arch, leader of the 
Agricultural Trades Union, and by George Potter, Editor of the 
Beehive, the organ of the Trades Unions, on ‘ The Labourers and 
the Vote.’ Other Trades Union men who wrote were Thomas 
Burt, M.P., Henry Broadhurst, M.P., John Burns, now M.P., 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, now M.P., Keir Hardie, M.P., G. J. 
Holyoake, H. H. Champion, and George Howell, Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Carpenters. 

Socialism and Social Reform were duly represented by Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman, Henry George—the American apostle of the 
Single Tax, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mrs. Sidney Webb (writing 
before her marriage as Beatrice Potter), Mrs. Creighton, Canon 
Barnett, Earl of Meath, Richard, Lord Cross, Earl of Carnarvon, 
Sir Robert Giffen, Miss Octavia Hill, Lady Margaret Hamilton, 
Lady Mabel Howard, Lady Knightley of Fawsley, and Miss 
Maude Stanley, sister of the present Lord Sheffield, who himself 
wrote on the education question. 

Turning to Science, we find Professor Huxley: in the 
first number in 1877 and continuing to contribute down to his 
death in 1895. In all he wrote 40 articles, at first summaries 
of Recent Science, afterwards his well-known papers on Agnos- 
ticism, and his controversy with Mr. Gladstone about the devils 
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and the herd of swine. Professor W. K. Clifford wrote five 
articles from 1877 until his fatal illness in 1879. Professor 
Alfred R. Wallace wrote eight articles, mainly upon problems 
of physical science. Sir William Huggins wrote on Comets and 
@ study of the New Astronomy in 1897. Professor Tyndall (who 
died in 1893) contributed six articles between 1878 and 1888. 
In 1892 Prince Kropotkin undertook the study of Recent Science 
and altogether he contributed no fewer than 45 articles on science 
and Russian problems. Other eminent men of science in these 
pages were Professor Owen, Sir Lion Playfair, Dr. W. Carpenter, 
Sir Michael Foster, M.P., Sir William Gull, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Norman Lockyer, Professor 
Ray Lankester, Professor St. George Mivart, and Professor 
Romanes who contributed no fewer than fifteen papers between 
1879 and 1893, one year before his early death. 

Some of the most famous essays of Mr. Herbert Spencer were 
published in this Review between the years 1884 and 1898. 
These included his startling modification of Agnosticism as the 
Religion of the Unknowable, and the controversy it aroused ; also 
the two important papers on the Factors of Organic Evolution, 
1886, the three papers on Absolute Political Ethics and Justice ; 
and his discussions on Evolution with Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Argyll. 

Poetry and Literature were eminently represented in an organ 
which opened with a poem by Tennyson and an essay by Matthew 
Arnold. Tennyson’s contributions were all poems, now in his 
‘Complete Works.’ The earliest was the ‘ Prefatory Sonnet’ 
of March 1877, the latest the elegy on the Duke of Clarence, 
1892, the year of the Poet’s death. Among these pieces were the 
noble Ode To Virgil for the Mantuans, and the exquisite Frater 
Ave atque Vale in memory of Catullus and in sight of Sirmio. 
After Tennyson comes Algernon C. Swinburne, who between 
1884 and 1899 contributed no fewer than 39 pieces, partly poems 
and partly essays on poets and on heroes. Mr, Matthew Arnold 
wrote from 1877 until just before his death in 1888 no fewer 
than 23 pieces, mainly criticism, with some poems, including the 
fine Ode on Westminster Abbey of 1881. Other poets were the - 
first Earl of Lytton, Stephen Phillips, and Oscar Wilde. Among 
other critics and essayists are Francis Palgrave, Stopford Brooke, 
Frederick Myers, Sidney Colvin, Sidney Lee, Edward Dicey, 
Professor W. Courthope, Augustine Birrell, Walter Besant, 
Lewis Carroll, Professor Dowden, Edmund Gosse, R. H. Hutton, 
Andrew Lang, Laurence Oliphant, Walter Pater, Herbert Paul, 
J. H. Shorthouse, Mrs. Woods, Leslie Stephen, W. 8S. Lilly, 
and myself. Altogether in the years 1877 to 1901 I seem to 
have contributed 41 essays. 
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History was represented mainly by J. A. Froude, who between 
1877 and 1883 wrote 13 papers, among which was his famous 
series of articles about Becket. Freeman did not write in 
the Review except in 1888 on the discussion about the result 
of the examination system on learning. On this subject the 
Review in 1888-9 published protests by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Mr. Auberon Herbert, myself and others. In the year 1898 I 
published two articles criticising the different methods of present- 
ing history by Professor Freeman and Mr. Froude. Lord Acton 
wrote four articles between 1885 and 1893, all of them being 
reviews of books. The twenty papers contributed by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, formerly Professor of History at Oxford, were 
almost entirely on political questions, such as the franchise, Irish 
Home Rule, and Canadian and United States crises. The 
thirteen papers of Professor Mahaffy were mainly occupied with 
political and literary, rather than historical questions. And Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky contributed a few papers, mainly on Irish ques- 
tions and notices of books. Sir William Muir in 1900 wrote on 
‘The Sources of Islam.’ Professor Charles Oman wrote a paper 
on the Battle of Waterloo. 

It was of course inevitable that Knowles should have given 
to the public the views of our chief officers on the Army as well 
as on the Navy. Powerful appeals and protests were urged from 
time to time as to Army reform: by such captains as F.M. Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, Field-Marshal 
Lord Wolseley, by Lieut.-General Sir John Adye, by Colonel 
Brackenbury, by General Gordon, by F.M. Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, by General H. C. Rawlinson; also by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, by Lord Midleton, and by Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P. The English public, all through the last ten or 
twenty years of the nineteenth century, had the deficiencies of 
our Army and our armaments urged on them by those ‘ who 
knew,’ by those who had felt the want and foreseen the coming 
struggles for our life and our future. Si Pergama dextra! Alas we 
were ‘like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not 
hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.’ 

The Navy, even in the height of Gladstonian reductions, 
fared rather better. The writers on naval problems were Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, Admiral Sir M. Culme-Seymour, Admiral 
Sir Erasmus Ommanney, Admiral Sir Edward Fremantle, Sir 
W. H. White, naval canstructor, Lord Brassey, Sir Spencer 
Robinson, the present Lord Sydenham, Mr. W. Laird Clowes, 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, Mr. Archibald Hurd, and many 
others. 

Parliament and the Constitution had ample place in the 
Review. Discussions on the House of Lords, on Reform of the 
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House of Commons, on Home Rule, and Municipal Rule, on the . 
Colonies, and on the Dominions, ran through the volumes from 
1877 to 1901. Peers were far from disdaining the new monthly : 
indeed they quite filled it with their advice and their appeals. 
His Grace the eighth Duke of Argyll led off in the second number. 
He was in due time followed by his son, ninth Duke, husband 
of Princess Louise, an elegant poet and a lover of art. Then 
came a Duke of Devonshire, a Duke of St. Albans, the eighth 
Duke of Marlborough, for a time a keen Radical, and some 
thought even more able than his brother, Lord Randolph. The 
Marquisate was represented by Lord Waterford, and by Lord 
Carrington, now Lord Lincolnshire. There were Earls galore, 
as we have already seen : Grey, Curzon, Carnarvon, Meath, North- 
brook, Lytton, Cowper; the Countess of Cork, first and second 
Lord Selborne, Brassey, Dunraven, Redesdale, Dundonald, 
Darnley, Camperdown; Lords Brabourne, Colchester, Esher, 
Cross, Monteagle, Lamington, Sherbrooke, Vernon, and Zouche. 
It cannot be said that the Lords did not have their voices heard, 
though cynics might think it was but the death-song of Juno’s 
bird with its plumage still unruffled. 

As to the House of Commons, all the principal orators have 
already been mentioned. Mr. Gladstone was a host in himself, 
and beside him were John Morley, Mr. Hugh Childers, Leonard 
Courtney, W. E. Forster, Shaw-Lefevre, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice. There were all the Radicals already mentioned, the 
Irish Home Rulers, and the Indian and Colonial spokesmen. 
But obviously a monthly Review was not a platform on which 
the burning questions of daily debate in the Commons could be 
adequately discussed, perhaps to be read only weeks after the 
immediate issue had been settled or withdrawn. Accordingly 
the articles contributed by members of the House of Commons 
usually concerned some topic of general interest or one which 
did not depend on the divisions nor affected the balance of Parties. 

Art and romance of course held a due place, but the Nineteenth 
does not seem to have adopted the plan of the Fortnightly, which 
from the first admitted entire novels in serial form continued over 
the whole year. Thus, Anthony Trollope gave some of the best 
of his books to the world in monthly periodicals, and in 1903 the 
Fortnightly did me the honour to accept in serial form my own 
Byzantine historical romance of Theophano. Knowles does not 
seem to have tried this plan. Novelists: wrote for the Nineteenth 
on.general topics :—James Payn, Ouida, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Mrs. Woods. 

Of the painters we have Sir Frederick Leighton and Sir 
Edward Poynter, Presidents of the Royal Academy, G. F. Watts, 
R.A., Sir W. Richmond, R.A., Charles L. Eastlake, the first 
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Lord Monkswell, and his son the Hon. John Collier. With 
these painters were several eminent critics of art, Frederick 
Wedmore, Sir Charles Waldstein, Thomas Woolner, R.A., 
sculptor and poet, and Sir Frederic Burton, Keeper of the 
National Gallery. 

Knowles began life as an architect and had produced several 
important buildings in London ; amongst others, the restoration 
as a public garden of Leicester Square, various churches and 
clubs, the palace of Baron Grant, which went the way of its 
owner, and finally Lord Tennyson’s house at Aldworth in Surrey. 
So, architecture was not neglected. Lord Grimthorpe, the grim 
critic of restoration, and the fierce denouncer of any architect 
but himself, had his say ; Walter Pater wrote on French Churches 
and Dr. Waldstein on the Parthenon ; I had two studies of John 
Ruskin ; Sir Charles Barry wrote on the Parliament House. 

Nor was the Stage or Music forgotten. Sir Henry Irving 
wrote six papers of Notes on Shakespeare and on Actor-Managers 
and Stage-management ; Henry Arthur Jones discussed the relation 
of the Stage to religion and to manners ; Frederick Wedmore wrote 
on Players and Old Plays; William Archer wrote on The Winter's 
Tale; and Francisque Sarcey wrote on the Comédie Frangaise. 
For music, Sir Julius Benedict wrote on a proposed University 
of Music. Edmund Gurney, whom I always have thought to be 
the only Englishman who could write on Music like a scholar 
and a thinker, contributed some excellent papers on musical 
criticism, and with Frederick Myers he discussed various Psychic 
problems, to which these two gifted men of genius devoted too 
much of their time. And Mr. Fuller-Maitland wrote on The 
New Orfeo. 

Mr. H. D. Traill contributed not a few interesting papers of 
Criticism ; George Brodrick, the popular and not forgotten Warden 
of Merton College, wrote on ‘ Oxford as it is,’ and Walt Whitman 
sent a paper in 1885, ‘ Fancies at Navesink.’ The Press furnished 
the Review with papers by Sir Henry Lucy, by Mr. F. H. Gill, 
the editor so many years of the Daily News, by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, the able editor of the Pall Mall Gazette ; and by Mr. 
H. W. Massingham, the present editor of the Nation, ‘On the 
Future of Lord Rosebery,’ where that busy journalist displayed 
his usual bad luck in prophesying things that do not materialise. 

Knowles was particularly anxious to give a really European 
character to his Review, and he constantly invited the opinions 
of French and other critics of eminence. For diplomats and 
statesmen in America and Europe the Review was certainly well 
furnished. For the United States, Mr. E. J. Phelps, the 
‘Ambassador, wrote on the Constitution of the United States; 
Senator Cabot Lodge on the working of parties in Congress; 
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Andrew Carnegie wrote on the McKinley tariff. For France 
M. Waddington, French Ambassador, wrote in English on the 
French system of local government; M. Jusserand, now French 
Ambassor in Washington, wrote seven essays on literary and 
historical matters, of which he is so complete a master. 
M. Crispi, former Prime Minister of Italy, wrote on the Triple 
Alliance; Marchese Alfieri and Marchese de Viti de Marco dis- 
cussed political problems of the day; and Marchese Vitelleschi 
Nobili, Senator of Rome, wrote six articles in English. For 
Austria, Captain Kirchhammer of the Staff wrote on the British 
Army, and Count Francis Liitzow criticised, from the Bohemian 
point of view, the Austrian Empire. M. de Beaufort, once Dutch 
Minister, discussed the relations of Germany and Holland, Dr. A. 
D. Jérgensen, Danish historian and Keeper of the Archives, dis- 
cussed the complicated international problem of Slesvig-Holstein, 
M. Daigoro Goh wrote an account of Old Japan, and J. N. Jordan 
gave extracts from the diary of the Chinese Marquis Tseng. In 
1878 the unlucky Midhat Pasha wrote on ‘ The Past, Present, and 
Future of Turkey,’ soon after his fall from power, and but a few 
years before his exile and assassination. 

Among eminent foreign critics and essayists were Ernest 
Renan, who wrote on ‘ Marc-Auréle,’ 1880; M. Paul Janet, who 
wrote in 1881 on the philosophy of Diderot ; Edmond About, who 
wrote on clerical education in France in 1879; Abbé Martin, who 
wrote on the French clergy, in 1879 and 1880; M. F. de Pressensé 
(of the Temps), who wrote seven articles on the European situation 
and English policy from 1896 to 1898 ; M. de Blowitz, the famous 
correspondent of The Times in Paris, who in 1894 gave an account 
of his visit to Bosnia-Herzegovina ; M. John Lemoinne wrote on 
the critical situation in 1878; the eminent Belgian economist, 
M. Emile de Laveleye, wrote on economics and on the rules of 
International Law; M. Francisque Sarcey, the famous dramatic 
critic, explained the methods of the Comédie Francaise and of 
the Palais-Royal theatre; M. Joseph Reinach discussed in 
seven numbers various points of critical interest in French and 
European policy; Professor Vambéry, the Hungarian traveller, 
in six numbers, from 1880 to 1894, discussed the acute problems - 
in Central Asia then being fought out between Russia and 
Britain; Madame Novikoff, Mr. Gladstone’s Egeria, wrote in 
1882 and in 1895 on the condition and aims of Russia ; Professor 
Harnack in 1893 wrote on ‘The Apostles’ Creed’; Dr. Réville 
on ‘The Dawn of Creation’; Dr. J. Paul Richter wrote on 
Raphael and recent criticism ; Karl Blind on the Marseillaise and 
on Giordano Bruno and New Italy ; Giacomo Boni, in 1900 and 
1901, explained the recent excavations in the Forum of Rome; 
Mademoiselle Melegari wrote a curious account of a ‘ Love 
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Episode in the Life of G. Mazzini’; ‘ Adelet ’ wrote three very 
entertaining papers, being revelations of ‘ Life in the Harem’ and 
‘Turkish Marriages viewed from a Harem’; these along with 
Miss Cornelia Sorabji’s ‘ Stray Thoughts of an Indian Girl’ gave 
to the general reader in England insight into a world too long 
regarded as impenetrable and unintelligible; M. Yves Guyot, 
former French Minister, in four numbers discussed problems of 
immediate crisis in France from 1885 to 1893; M. Charles 
Yriarte, the eminent critic of art, in two articles, 1895 and 1898, 
discussed the qualities of the French painters Delacroix and 
E. Meissonier. 

This catalogue of foreign contributors to the Review was 
cosmopolitan indeed, for it was fully represented by prominent 
writers from France, Italy, United States, Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Holland, Greece, Turkey, India, 
China. To these we may add the King of Sweden and Norway, 
who wrote five articles on the history of his ancestors, or rather 
his predecessors, 1889, 1894 ; and Carmen Sylva, the gifted Queen 
of Roumania, who in 1900 wrote on Westminster Abbey. 
Knowles from the first held his pages to be a neutral zone where 
prince and ploughman—Joseph Arch and King or Queen—were 
alike on common ground. I remember once telling Knowles that 
there were still some foreign notables whom he had not brought 
under his baton and, as I thought, he never would bring. ‘Who 
can they be?’ he asked, fully resolved to open negotiations with 
them. ‘ Well!’ I said, ‘ the two whom the Review still wants 
to complete its list are Prince Bismarck and the Pope.’ As to 
the Prince, I doubt if he would have listened to a friend of 
Mr. Gladstone, and His Holiness had already an ample body of 
trusted followers in the pages of the Nineteenth Century. 

There were some sensational and entertaining episodes which 
remain to be mentioned. In two brilliant papers of 1877 and 
1878 Mr. W. H. Mallock started the famous debate on the great 
human problem ‘Is Life worth Living?’ It had a prolonged 
and real success. And though silly jesters muttered ‘ that it all 
depended on the liver,’ the mysterious question is yet unsolved. 
The laugh had a tragic side when in 1892 Professor St. George 
Mivart, a sincere Catholic, whose orthodoxy as an eminent teacher 
of the new science was somewhat doubtful, propounded the start- 
ling proposition of ‘ Happiness in Hell.’ He was promptly called 
to order by a Father 8.J.- A more comic incident arose when 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the philanthropic multi-millionaire, in 
1891 propounded his own faith in ‘ The Advantages of Poverty.’ 
‘They were wrong who retorted that he had never known the 
condition himself. Indeed he had known it, as he often tells the 
world. What he has not told the world is, why did he ever quit 
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so delectable a state of life? For my part (in October 1918) the 
cake of comic fatuity must be frre to Captain Kirchhammer 
(of the Austrian General Staff) who in April 1881 wrote a paper 
on ‘The Military Impotence of Great Britain.’ If the Captain 
happens to-day to be enjoying our hospitality as a prisoner in the 
Isle of Man, he may use his leisure in revising his essay, and 
perhaps he now sees that he put his money as a strategist on the 
wrong horse. 

I may be permitted here to repeat the words I wrote just ten 
years ago which were published in this Review on the death of 
its founder in 1908, and are now in my book Realities and Ideals 
(p. 406). Isaid: 

It grew to be a literary power in the New World as well 
as in the Old; and it has exercised a very striking influence 
not only on periodical literature but on liberal thought. A few 
pages will not serve to relate the story of a career of editorship 
of more than thirty years, with its multiplicity of interests, 
causes, and topics, and its singular list of eminent contributors. 
None know so well as his earliest colleagues in the task how 
entirely the result was the work of the energy, the boldness, 
the versatile tact, and the genial sympathy of the English 
Brunetiére, Sir James Knowles. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


P.§. Addendi.—Among diplomats and ministers, M. J. 
Gennadius, who wrote two papers on the pronunciation of Greek ; 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, who wrote some twenty essays 
on Criminal Law, ethics, and religion: 


The Editor of Tue Ninerzento Century cannot undertake to return 
unaccepted MSS. 

According to a recent Order, no copies of publications issued after 
June 24, 1918, and left unsold can be returned to the publishers. The 
Editor therefore would impress upon readers of this Review the importance 
of placing their orders in advance. 





